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PREFACE 


The popularity of the first four volumes of Recent Developments 
in Certain Aspects of Indian Economy has encouraged the India 
Branch of the I. L. O. to add one more volume in this 
series. The aim of the series, as explained on previous occasions, 
has been to present in each issue a collection of articles on current 
topics, and to offer in each article a discriminating selection of 
all relevant information on the subject, scattered in official and non- 
official documents, in a handy and concise form. The present collec¬ 
tion conforms to that pattern. 

The topics included in the present volume are Plantation Labour 
in India and Non-Manual Workers in India. 

The few publications on Plantation Labour in India have become 
out of date while considerable information has piled up in innumera¬ 
ble documents and official papers regarding employment conditions of 
workers in plantations. In trying to bring it within the compass of a 
long article entirely on the basis of published material was a difficult 
task. This has, nevertheless, been attempted owing to the importance 
of the subject, and it is hoped that in spite of its shortcomings, due 
mainly to the limitations of available material, the article will be found 
useful in the Government, management, trade union and academic 
circles. 

The rise of non-manual workers is a world-wide phenomenon 
which has also become evident in India in recent years. No systematic 
attempt has been made so far to deal with the problems of the various 
categories of such employees in India in an identical pattern. The 
article on Non-Manual Workers in India fills this gap, and thus breaks 
new ground. As an exposition of the problems common to different 
categories of this class of employees, the article may contribute 
towards their understanding and solution. 

It is not possible to acknowledge all the help and assistance 
received from many officials and other persons in the preparation of 
these articles. But mention must be made of the following. The 
officers of the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, and the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India, Coonoor, dealing with labour 
matters, have looked into the draft of the article on Plantation Labour 
in India and have supplied valuable supplementary and up-to-date in¬ 
formation. For certain sections of the second article, the Nursing 
Adviser, Government of India, and the General Secretaries of the All- 
India Bank Employees’ Association, the Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists and the Trained Nurses Association of India have given 
unstinted co-operation. All this help is gratefully acknowledged. The 
responsibility for the contents, of course, is of this Office. 



In conclusion, it may be emphasised that the articles in this 
series are entirely objective in character, written from a practical angle. 
No claim about the finality of information contained in them is made, 
and all that is intended is that the India Branch of the I. L. O. 
may give the benefit of its research and documentation to the students 
of Labour Economics in India and elsewhere. 


New Delhi, 20 May 1960 


V. K. R. MENON 
Director 

I. L. O., India Branch 
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PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 

INTRODUCTION 

In the Convention concerning Conditions of Employment of Planta¬ 
tion Workers, adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1958, 
the term “plantation” includes “any agricultural undertaking regularly 
employing hired workers which is situated in the tropical or sub-tropical 
regions and which is mainly concerned with the cultivation or production 
for commercial purposes of coffee, tea, sugarcane, rubber, bananas, 
cocoa, coconuts, groundnuts, cotton, tobacco, fibres (sisal, jute and 
hemp), citrus, plam oil, cinchona or pineapple; it does not include family 
or small-scale holdings producing for local consumption and not regularly 
employing hired workers.” 

For obvious reasons, it is not possible to deal with employees in 
all these agricultural undertakings, some of which do not even exist in 
India. This article, therefore, will deal with only labour employed in 
tea, coffee and rubber plantations. 

Tea, coffee and, to some extent, rubber plantations were among the 
earliest organised industries in India. “Some idea of the growth of the 
plantation industry may be had from the increase in paid-up capital 
invested by the Joint Stock Companies, which rose from Rs. 3.67 crores 
in 1895-96 to Rs. 15.39 crores in 1935-36. Moreover, the paid-up capital 
of the Joint Stock Companies registered abroad, but operating in India, 
amounted to £ 29.7 million in 1935-36.” 1 In 1954, Rs. 113.06 crores 
were invested in the tea industry alone. 2 

Apart from the amount invested, tea, coffee and rubber earn a 
large amount of foreign exchange as the following table will show: 

Exports from India to Foreign Countries 


Year Tea (Black) Coffee Raw Rubber Rubber 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value (Pneumatic covers) 

- - - - - -Quantity Value 

Lbs.(000)Rs.(000) Cwts. Rs.(000) Lbs.(000)Rs.(000) 

No.(000)Rs.(000) 


1951-52 

425,851 

934,375 16,083 

5,527 

336 

946 

76 

5,392 

1952-53 

423,031 

801,850 42,555 

13,939 

208 

428 

142 

12,259 

1953-54 

467,031 

1,016,007 55,580 

14,649 

131 

252 

403 

15,094 

1954-55 

456,678 

1,472,197 203,424 

76,464 

48 

85 

326 

10,367 

1955-56 

400,876 

1,086,221 55,605 

14,952 

28 

57 

120 

6,687 

1956-57 

513,683 

1,451,347 187,160 

66,797 

56 



_ 

1957-58 

422,740 

1,136,435 238,360 

66,144 

35 


_ 


1958-59 

479,106 

1,296,953 325,040 

77,849 


—■ 

— 

— 


Table compiled from Statistical Abstract , India , 1955-56 and based on informa¬ 
tion supplied by the Indian Tea Board, the Indian Coffee Board and the Indian 
Rubber Board. 


1. “Industrial Labour in India” (I.L.O. Studies and Reports, Series A (Indust¬ 
rial Relations) No. 41, 1938, p. 23. 

2. Report of the Plantation Inquiry Commission , 1956, Part I, Tea, p. 36. 
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Thus both the employment protential and the foreign exchange 
value of exports give this industry an important place in the industrial 
economy of the country. The need for maintenance of the existing 
plantations at a high level of efficiency and the continuous progress of 
lhe industry is, therefore, obvious. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 
Tea 

Tea industry is the most important plantation industry in India. 
Although the tea plant growing in a wild state was discovered in Assam 
in 1820. it is in the fifties that the cultivation of the indigenous tea plant 
was taken up in Assam. Bengal and Southern India. In the sixties rapid 
expansion took place but specultation in gardens brought about a sudden 
reaction in 1866. The depression lasted till 1869, when matters began to 
improve, and by 1871 the tea industry was placed on a firm footing. After 
this, the progress of the industry was steady for more than two decades. 
The cultivation spread to other parts of the country and subsequently 
the industry developed progressively. 1 

One of the characteristics of plantation crops is their heavy reliance 
on exports. Consequently, there arc fluctuations in their fortunes. 
During the early part of the twentieth century the increased production 
of tea. in the absence of fresh markets, resulted in fall in prices. New 
markets were, however, found providing outlets for increased exports. 
This story has been repeated since then, and it is the increasing internal 
consumption which has come to the rescue of tea industry by providing 
a safe cushion for growing production. The consumption of tea in India 
which was only 8.5 million lbs. in 1896-97 rose to 57 million lbs. in 1928- 
29 ; 2 it was approximately 159 million lbs. in 1948-49 and has gone 
up to 211 million lbs. (provisional figure) in 1955-56.® 

An idea of the development of the industry may be had from the 
following statistical table: 


Development of Tea Industry in India 


Year 

Acreage 

Production 
(thousand 1 

1897 

470,000 

154,000 

1910 

564,000 

263,000 

1920 

704,000 

354,000 

1928 

773,000 

404,000 

1933 

840,667 

383,674 

1939 

840,004 

466,103 

mi 

771,581 

560,566 


1. Cf. Industrial Evolution in India , by D.R. Gadgil, 1924, pp. 55-58 and 
The Economic Development of India by Vera Anstey, 1952, pp. 285-87. 

2. Quoted in Plantation Labour in India by R.K. Das, p. 12, from the 
Cultivation of Tea in India , 1896, p. 3; Indian Tea Statistics , 1928. d. 5 

3. Tea in India, 1955, p. VI. ,F 
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Year 

Acreage 

Production 
(thousand lbs.) 

1952 

787,678 

613,600 

1953 

789,742 

614,128 

1954 

804,847 

664,100 

1955 

791,321 

678,371 

1956 

792,184 

680,610 

1957 

798,849 

685,137 

1958 

803,786* 

715,964 


* Provisional 

Sources: Plantation Labour in India, by R.K. Das, p. 6. 

Report of the Plantation Inquiry Commission, 1956, Part I, Tea, 
p. 9. Also Tea Statistics 1958 . 


Coffee 

Systematic cultivation of coffee began in Mysore and neighbouring 
districts of Southern India only in eighteen-thirties. The industry pros¬ 
pered till about 1879. During the subsequent ten years, however, 
“depressed prices combined with the havoc wrought by the borer and the 

leaf disease greatly discouraged coffee planting in India. 1,1 Due to a 

sharp rise in prices in 1889, there was a brief period of prosperity till 
1896. Owing to competition from Brazil and the difficulty in the way of 
a steady market, some of the land which had been under coffee was plant¬ 
ed with tea or cinchona, and the industry to-day is of a relatively lesser 
importance. 


Trends in the Area and Production of Coffee in India * 


Year 

Area 
(in acres) 

Production 
fin tons) 

Production 
per acre 
(in cwts.) 

1896 

304,000(estimated) N.A. 

_ 

1909-14 

197,315 

N.A. 

— 

1924-29 

198,768 

N.A. 

— 

1929-34 

195,801 

N.A. 

— 

1934-38 

185,728 

N.A. 

— 

1939-40 

183,003 

15,546 

1,70 

1946-47 

216,916 

15,350 

1.40 

1948-49 

221,036 

22,306 

1.99 

1952-53 

240,038 

23.565 

1.94 

1953-54 

246,300 

29,555 

2.36 

1954-55 

252,686 

25,025 

1.98 

1955-56 

254,449 

34,475 

2.71 

1956-57 

260,401 

41,900 

3.22 

1957-58 

268,472 

43,700 

3.26 


N.A. Not Available. 

Source: 1. Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
2. Coffee Board. 


1. From the Annual Note on the Cultivation of Coffee , 1896, quoted in “Indust¬ 
rial Evolution of India” op. cir. p. 89. 

2. Report of the Plantation Inquiry Commission , 1956, Part II-3 Coffee, p. 5. 
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Rubber 

Rubber cultivation on a commercial scale was taken up in India 
around 1902, following the invention of pneumatic tyres, and plantations 
sprung up particularly in Kerala. By 1910 the area under rubber planta- 
lions was 29,500 acres yielding about 80 tons; the figures foi 1925 are 
76,295 acres and 6,300 tons, respectively. World War II gave an impetus 
to the industry, and under Government encouragement, the planted 
area increased from 124,943 acres in 1942 to 169,923 acres in 1946. 

Production of raw rubber in India during the period 
1948-55 1 


Year 

Total area 
(acres) 

Total Production 
(in tons) 

1948 

1,80,360 

15,422 

1949 

1,82,788 

15,587 

1950 

1,85,115 

15,599 

1951 

1,86,810 

17,148 

1952 

1,89,169 

19,863 

1953 

1,92,447 

21,136 

1954 

2,00,688 

21,493 

1955 

2,07,239 

22,481 

1956 

2,34,351 

23,444 

1957 

2,61,998 

23,767 

1958 

2,86,567 

Source: Indian Rubber Board. 

24,328 


RECRUITMENT 

The majority of tea plantations were established in Assam* by 
clearing vast forest tracts far away from inhabited areas. For some time, 
the planters carried on with local labour, but with quick growth in the 
number of plantations, recruitment of labour from outside became 
essential. The recruitment of labour from such far off places as Chhota 
Nagpur and Bihar which developed was, of necessity, involved and costly 
and there arose, mainly in Calcutta, a class of contractors or professional 
recruiters called Arkattis who resorted to all sorts of devices to recruit 
and forward labour to work on plantations in Assam. The modes of 
transportation in the latter half of the nineteenth century were not satis¬ 
factory, and some of the labourers died on the way. Those who did reach 
the places of work were disillusioned for they did not find the conditions 
of work as they had been led to expect. 

“Between 1863 and 1901 a series of legislative measures was passed 
providing for the licensing of recruiters, the registration of emigrants, 
the taking of sanitary precautions on the journey to the labour districts, 
the fixing of the duration of labour contracts at from three to five years, 
and the determining of wage scales. It was further provided that 


1. Report of the Plantation Inquiry Commission , 1956 t Part III—Rubber, p. 3. 

2. Problems of recruitment in plantation industry have arisen mainly in 
connection with tea plantations in Assam for which labour had to be recruited from 
outside Assam. In the case of tea plantations in other areas or coffee and rubber 
plantations, labour has been found in the same locality or from the adjoining districts. 
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desertion and other forms of breach of contract on the part of labourers 
should be punishable by law, and planters were empowered to arrest 
absconders without warrant. 

“The Act of 1901 granted powers to local Governments to close any 
area to recruitment except through licensed recruiters and tea-garden 
sardars , but this restriction was found to be insufficient and an amending 
Act was passed in 1908 prohibiting the conclusion of labour contracts with 
new recruits elsewhere than in the recruiting districts, and the entering 
into new contracts by time-expired labourers. Recruitment by unlicensed 
contractors and the right of arrest by planters were also prohibited, and 
facilities were created for recruitment by garden sardars under certain 
conditions. Moreover, in the same year, the provisions relating to inden¬ 
tured labour were by notification made inoperative in the Surma Valley 
and in the two lower districts of the Assam Valley. 

“A further step was taken in 1915 with the passing of the Assam 
Labour and Emigration (Amendment) Act, No. VIII of 1915. By this 
amendment, the indentured labour system was abolished in respect of the 
other districts of the Assam Valley, recruitment by contractors of all 
kinds was suppressed, and provision was made for the creation of an Assam 
Labour Board for the supervision of recruitment by garden sardars under 
local agents.” 1 2 

Penal Sanctions: The Amendments of the Assam Labour and 
Emigration Act did not result in the abolition of criminal penalties for 
the breach of labour contract for which provisions were contained in the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 1859. Even when this Act was 
finally repealed in 1926, two Provincial Acts, including penal provisions, 
continued to operate. It was only in 1931 that such provisions completely 
disappeared throughout India. 

The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India was appointed in 1929 
to enquire, among other matters, into the existing conditions of labour in 
plantations. The Commission found the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 open to several objections, recommended the enactment of 
new legislation and elaborated a scheme with the object of securing the 
free movement of labour, a more stable labour force, and better adminis¬ 
tration of the law.* The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act was passed 
in 1932 on the basis of these recommendations and it came into force 
on 1 October 1933. This Act still regulates recruitment for Assam tea 
gardens. The main features of the Act are as follows: 

(1) Every assisted emigrant who is employed on a tea estate, and his 
family, have the right of repatriation at the expense of the employer on 
the expiry of three years after entry into Assam. Earlier repatriation in 
certain circumstances and repatriation of the families of deceased workers 


1. Industrial Labour in India (I.L.O. Studies and Reports, Series A. Industrial 
Relations, No. 41), 1938, pp. 64-65. 

2. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India , pp. 359-382. 
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are also provided. The Act requires the employer to pay not only the 
fare for the journey but also subsistence allowance for the period of the 
journey. 

(2) Children under sixteen may not be assisted to emirgrate for work 
in tea gardens unless accompanied by either of the parents, or other adult 
guardian relatives. A married woman may be assisted to emigrate only 
with the consent of the husband. 

(3) The Central Government 1 is empowered to declare any area 
to be a controlled emigration area, and thereafter any assisted emigrant 
may be forwarded to Assam only by a licensed forwarding agent, acting 
on behalf of the employer or employers of labourers; forwarding should 
take place only along prescribed routes and subject to employers making 
proper provision for accommodation, feeding and sanitary arrangements 
on the journey. 

(4) The Central Government has powers to declare any controlled 
emigration area or part of it, to be a restricted recruiting area, and there¬ 
after, no person may offer to assist another to proceed to Assam as an 
assisted emigrant except a licensed forwarding agent, a licensed recruiter, 
or a gardens sardar holding a certificate from the owner or manager of a 
tea estate. 

In exercise of the powers conferred under the Act, the Central 
Government framed the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Rules in 1933. 
By a notification issued in October 1954, these rules were amended, 
inter alia , (1) to ensure that emigrant labourers are forwarded to the 
Assam tea estates by railway routes passing wholly through India, (2) to 
protect the repatriation rights of labourers who entered Assam as depend- 
dent children and are subsequently employed in tea estates as adults, 
(3) to punish a sardar engaged in recruitment if he gives to the forwarding 
agent incorrect information about labourers recurited by him, and (4) to 
provide for the employers to report to the Controller of Emigrant Labour 

(a) the names of emigrants who postponed their right of repatriation, 

(b) the repatriation of emigrants as they occur, (c) abscondances and 
transfers of emigrants as they occur. By a notification dated 24th 
December 1955, the Government of India extended the Tea Districts 
Emigrants Labour (Bihar and Orissa) Rules to the whole of the State of 
Orissa. 2 

In order to recruit labour, the planters have established an organisa¬ 
tion called the Tea Districts Labour Association with its headquarters 
in Calcutta. The machinery of recruitment and forwarding is provided 
by this Association which also recruits on behalf of its members for the 
Dooars and the Terai in Bengal though no legislation exists in that State. 
77 per cent of the tea industry in North-East India does its recruitment 
through this Association. 3 


1. Before the Constitution of 1935 came into force. Provincial Governments 
were empowered to exercise this functions. 

2. The Indian Labour Year-Book , 1955-56, p. 256. 

3. Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India 
(1946) p. 23. 
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Recruitment is carried out through recruiters who are known as 
Garden Sardars , Resident Sardars and Local Recruiters . The first two 
work as the agents of the tea estates from which they have been sent to 
recruit, while the recruiters are agents of the Tea Districts Labour Associa¬ 
tion the interests of which are at one with those of the tea estates. 

There are two types of emigrants which come under the Act: 
(1) assisted emigrants, referred to above, and (2) non-assisted emigrants, 
i.e. persons proceeding to Assam with assistance, but not being ‘assisted 
emigrants' (i.e. ex-garden labourers returning to Assam within two years). 
There are also persons who proceed to Assam voluntarily at their own 
expense. About a fifth of the total emigrants coming into Assam come as 
non-assisted emigrants. 1 Under the Act, an emigrant labourer is defined 
as “a person who has last entered Assam as an assisted emigrant and is 
employed on a tea estate.” The following table shows the number of 
emigrants*entering Assam from 1946-47 onwards: 


Year 

Assam Valley 

Surma Valley 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Men 

Women Children 

1946-47 

16,917 

11,663 

13,099 

612 

322 

394 

1947-48 

14,955 

9,686 

10,548 

655 

417 

497 

1948-49 

12,912 

9,546 

8,966 

352 

292 

346 

1949-50 

, 12,757 

7,743 

6,870 

328 

176 

226 

1950-51 

14,002 

10,183 

14,391 

549 

346 

312 

1951-52 

13,761 

11,605 

12,059 

349 

205 

498 

1952-53 

2,147 

1,376 

1,226 

9 

10 

6 

1953-54 

263 

138 

158 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1954-55 

10,097 

7,730 

6,967 

2 

2 

l 

1955-56 

4,050 

3,120 

2,793 

139 

122 

100 

1956-57 

1,487 

1,131 

1,167 

37 

40 

51 


Source: Annual Reports on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 


Administration of the Act 


For purposes of administration, the Act provides for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Controller of Emigrant Labour. He may be assisted by Deputy 
Controllers of Emigrant Labour and Civil Surgeons and District Magistrat¬ 
es. The Act empowers the Central Government to make rules for the 
administration of the Act and other purposes including the regulation of 
the procedure of the Controller of Emigrant Labour and those exercising 
his powers, prescribing the agency and its procedure to collect the Emigrant 
Labour Cess (from employing interests), 8 its mode of payment, etc., 
regulating various details connected with forwarding or repatriating, like 
prescription of scales of subsistence allowance, routes of forwarding 
emigrants, manner of forwarding them to depots, keeping of necessary 
registers, submission of returns, etc. and generally to carry out the purposes 
of the Act. 

1. Plantation Labour in Assam Valley (Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India), 1951, p. 15. 

2. For the year 1955-56 Government fixed Rs. 5 as the rate of cess (Indian 
Labour Year Book, 1955-56, p. 256). 
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The duties of the Controller of Emigrant Labour or persons 
authorised to exercise his powers include: (1) enforcement of the 
provisions of the Act relating to repatriation from Assam; (2) supervision 
of forwarding routes including inspection of depots, trains or other 
vehicles in use, etc. and (3) supervision of recruiting. 1 

Cost of Recruitment 

The cost of recruitment of emigrants has been steadily increasing as 
will be evident from the following figures showing average cost of recruit¬ 
ment of an adult labourer. 


Cost of Recruitment of Emigrant Labourers 8 


Year Average cost of recruiting one adult 

labourer 



Rs. As. P 

1938-39 

58 

0 0 

1944-45 

89 

4 0 

1945-46 

90 

4 6 

1946-47 

95 

0 2 

1947-48 

107 

4 2 

1948-49 

124 

5 11 

1949-50 

142 

3 5 

1950-51 

124 14 6 

1951-52 

143 15 8 

1952-53 

136 

9 8 

1953-54 

291 

0 11 

1954-55 

130.54 


1955-56 

139.40 


1956-57 

141.38 



The increase in recruiting costs during recent years is due to increase 
in forwarding costs, clothing outfit and foodstuffs as well as increases in 
advances paid to the sardars. During 1949-50 dislocation in rail transport 
in the recruiting season necessitated payment of extra rail fares, etc.* 

Postponement of Repatriation Rights 

• l M n< ^ er an emigrant labourer can postpone or waive his 

right of repatriation. In recent years the number of emigrants who post- 


New Dd'hofm"" £ g lt“ 0n Ind ‘ a (pub,ished b * the I-L-O. India Branch, 
Emigrant i ** Annual Reports 0I * the working of the Tea Districts 

3. Plantation Labour in Assam Valley , op. cit. p. 15. 
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poned their rights of repatriation has increased considerably as can be 
seen from the following table: 


Postponement of Repatriation Rights 


Year 

Number of assisted emigrants 
postponing their rights 

1938-39 

9,224 

1939-40 

7,210 

1940-41 

8,645 

1944-45 

6,721 

1945-46 

11,733 

1946-47 

13,676 

1947-48 

17,511 

1948-49 

23,922 

1949-50 

18,376 

1050-51 

18,377 

1951-52 

20,542 

1952-53 

15,051 

1953-54 

19,960 

1954-55 

17,319 

1955-56 

21,301 

1956-57 

22,596 


Source: Annual Reports on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour 
Act. 


Recruitment from outside Assam is gradually disappearing with the 
permanent settlement of working population in the State. Workers are 
now normally recruited from among the children on the plantations as 
they grow up. Recruitment from outside to the estates in Dooars and the 
Surma Valley has ceased. 1 

Recruitment in South India 


In South Indian plantations, recruitment of labour used to be made 
mostly through Kanganies who were drawn generally from the ranks of 
the workers themselves. This system, however, had led to many abuses. 
An agreement known as the Valparai Agreement was reached in Madras 
State in 1949: to ensure continuity of employment to plantation workers 
in place of their seasonal engagement every year. This development was 
facilitated by increase in labour force resident on estates. The Kanganies 
who until then performed dual functions of labour suppliers and labour 
supervisors became in effect labour supervisors, although by virtue of their 
earlier contractual rights for the supply of labour they continued to 
enjoy a commission on the wages earned by the workmen in their gangs. 
This commission was later converted into ‘headmoney’ or ‘per capita 
payment’ of one anna per worker per day of attendance. 

The question of abolition of the system was discussed at the third 
session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations in November 1950 
and subsequently at a tripartite meeting held in Madras in February 
1951 when the employers and workers generally favoured the continuance 
of the system for some time more. Subsequently, however, the Govem- 


1. Information supplied by the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta. 
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ment of India formulated in consultation with certain State Governments 
a scheme limiting the number of labourers under each Kangany to 40 and 
providing for the establishment of estate gangs and other matters with a 
view to checking the evils of the system. 

As a result of an industrial dispute referred for adjudication in the 
State of Madras in respect of the terms and conditions of workers, includ¬ 
ing Kanganies, a State-wide agreement was concluded on 4 November 
1958. This agreement made provision, inter alia , for the payment of 
compensation to Kanganies on the termination of their contracts as labour 
suppliers either by merging their commission earning in their wages or 
by an outright payment at a prescribed rate. For Kanganies electing to 
continue in service, the agreement created a cadre of Labour Supervisors. 
The Kangany system has thus been abolished in Madras. 

There have been parallel developments in Kerala and Mysore. By 
means of individual agreements, several individual estates in both the 
States have been able to rehabilitate their old Kanganies as Labour Super¬ 
visors and to compensate those reluctant to continue in employment. 

A Committee appointed by the Government of Kerala has recom¬ 
mended the total abolition of the Kangany System and the creation of a 
new cadre of Labour Supervisors. The State Government has not, how¬ 
ever, taken any action on the report. 

The position at present is that with the increasing number of workers 
settled near the plantations, recruitment from outside is almost negligible. 1 

EMPLOYMENT 

Though increasing numbers of workers have been employed in 
plantation industries since the middle of the last century, no accurate 
statistics were available until 1911, when the first industrial census was 
taken. The number of workers on all kinds of plantations was 741,691 
in 1911 and 1,003,456 in 1921. According to the census of 1931,1,907,126 
persons were employed in the whole of India, in the cultivation of special 
crops (e.g. cinchona, coco-nuts, hemp, pan-vine, rubber, coffee, tea, 
market gardening and flower and fruit gardening), plantations, managers, 
clerks and labourers being included in this total. 1 

The number of persons employed in tea, coffee and rubber industries 
was 1,056,754 in 1939. In 1947, the district of Sylhet became part of 
Pakistan consequent on the partition of the country. In the following 
account, figures of employment in tea industry will, therefore, be given 
only as from 1948. 

In the tea gardens of Assam, there are generally three classes of 
labour. Faltu or Basti labour (i.e. those who come from the neighbouring 
villages to work on the gardens); settled labour (i.e. those who at one 

1. Based on information supplied by the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India. 

2. Industrial Labour India, op. cit. pp. 32-33. 
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time emigrated from outside Assam and have settled on the gardens); 
and emigrant labour (i.e. those who are from outside Assam and who after 
staying in the gardens for some years go back home). Compared to the 
extent of the settled and faltu or basti labour, the emigrant labour now 
forms but a small proportion. The publication Tea in India issued by 
the Economic and Statistical Adviser, Government of India, classifies 
workers into garden labour (permanent), outside labour (permanent) 
and outside labour (temporary). The following table gives figures of 
employment in this industry from 1948: 

Workers on Tea Plantations in India 

(Daily average number employed) 


Year Number of Carden Outside Outside Total 

Estates labour labour labour 

(permanent) (permanent) (temporary) 


1948 

6,760 

860,059 

55,630 

53,304 

968,993 

1949 

6,751 

880,774 

53,180 

51,662 

985,616 

1950 

6,730 

926,938 

54,427 

53,693 

1,033,058 

1951 

6,732 

900,909 

63,244 

53,836 

1,017,989 

1952 

6,544 

919,918 

51,072 

53,219 

1,024,209 

1953 

7,397 

865,391 

49,670 

54,549 

969,610 

1954 

6,734 

877,651 

51,572 

64,371 

993,594 

1955 

6,596 

805,722 

53,230 

73,079 

932,031 

1956 

6,673 

819,430 

43,762 

75,266 

938,458 


Source: The Indian Labour Year-Book for the years 1949 to 1955-56 and Tea 
in India, 1955. 

* Provisional 


Statewise Distribution 
Workers on Tea Plantations 

As the above table shows, in 1954, there were 6,734 tea plantations 
in India, employing an average daily number of 993,594 persons. The 
districts in which tea is grown in India are: Cachar, Darrang, Goalpara, 
Kamrup, Lakhimpur, Nowgong, and Sibsagar in Assam; Ranchi in Bihar; 
Coimbatore, Madurai, Nilgiris and Tirunelveli in Madras; Coorg in 
Mysore; Kangra in Panjab; Almora, Dehra Dun and Garhwal in Uttar 
Pradesh; Datjeeling and Jalpaiguri in West Bengal; Kottayam, Malabar, 
Quilon, Trichur and Trivandrum in Kerala; and Mandi (Himachal 
Pradesh) and Tripura in Centrally administered areas. 
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The following table shows the distribution by States of workers 
in the tea industry in 1954. 

Distribution by States of Tea Garden Workers in 1954 


Daily average no. of workers employed 


State Tea Estates Garden Outside Outside Total 

labour labour labour 
(permanent) (permanent) (temporary) 


Assam 

970 

438,717 

32,835 

37,605 

509,157 

Bihar 

8 

1,975 

3 66 

524 

2,865 

Madras 

2,153 

76,699 

6,255 

7,789 

90,743 

Punjab 

2,623 

550 

1,327 

4,620 

6,497 

Uttar Pradesh 

41 

1,666 

429 

1,062 

3,157 

West Bengal 

313 

273,136 

2,459 

7,998 

283,593 

Mysore 

9 

L569 

1,612 

1,437 

4,618 

Travancore-Coch in* 

236 

76,922 

5,669 

2,072 

84,663 

Coorg 

1 

529 

— 

— 

529 

Himachal Pradesh 

328 

9 

— 

95 

104 

Tripura 

52 

5,879 

620 

1,169 

7,668 

Total 

6,734 

877,651 

51,572 

64,371 

993,594 


*Now Kerala: The State includes Malabar district, the figures for which are 
included in those of Madras State in this table. 

Source: The Indian Labour Year Book, 1955-56, and Tea in India , 1955. 


It is clear from the above table that Assam accounts for more than 
half of the working population, in tea industry, and next in importance 
are West Bengal, Madras and Kerala. Assam is also one of the oldest 
centres of tea industry in India. In fact, plantation legislation in India 
developed chiefly in connection with the recruitment and employment of 
Assam tea-garden labourers. The number of workers actually employed 
on the tea gardens is, of course, not the same as those living on them. 
In 1949-50, for instance, the daily average working strength was only 
47.4 per cent, of the total labour force living on the gardens. - 


Coffee 

The more important districts in which coffee is grown are Madurai, 
Coimbatore, Nilgiris and Salem in Madras State; Hassan, Coorg, and 
Kadur in Mysore State; Travancore Cochin and Malabar in Karala. 
Coffee plantations are concentrated mainly in the reorganised Mysore State. 
Although there has been a general increase in the number of workers 
employed on Coffee plantations, there have been fluctuations with the 
varying fortunes of the industry. Thus, the number of workers employed 
on coffee plantations was 82.000 in 1903, 74,088 in 1923-24, and 102,903 
in 1935-36.1 


1. Industrial Labour in India , op. cit. p. 33. 
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The following table gives the figures of employment since 1928-29: 

Workers on Coffee Plantations in India 


Year 

Number of 
Plantations 

Garden Outside Outside 

Labour Labour Labour 

(permament) (permanent) (temporary) 

Total 

1928-29 

3,357 

44,744 

19,094 

31,027 

94,865 

1931-32 

6,648 

39,157 

17,153 

40,396 

96,706 

1932-33 

6,781 

43,126 

21,210 

36,838 

101,174 

1935-36 

6,823 

40,684 

22,137 

40,082 

102,903 

1947-48 

6,547 

56,856 

22,556 1 

72.665 1 

152,077 

1948-49 





158,721 

1949-50 

10,218 

82,922 

32,553 

61,822 

177,297 

1950-51 

10,851 

86,306 

29,597 

59,208 

175,111 

1951-52 

10,992 

82,917 

21,888 

46,372 

151,177 

1952-53 

11,214* 

76,566 

27,322 

60,716 

164,604 

1953-54 

11,990 

83,074 

92,930 

63,008 

176,012 

1954-55 

12,725 

96,994 

32,506 

73,359 

202,859 

1955-56 

13,443 

95,680 

41,189 

85,924 

222,793 

1956-57 

12,365 

106,397 

43,194 

51,190 

200,781 


1. Of doubtful accuracy. 2. Provisional. 

Sources: Industrial Labour in India , 1938, and the Indian Labour Year Book, 
1948-49 to 1958. 


Rubber 

Rubber plantations offer less employment than the coffee estates 
and the figures show great variations. The industry is concentrated 
mainly in Kerala State. In 1926 there were 48,383 workers; in 1928 
the figure rose to 58,292; it fell to 14,128 in 1933; and rose again to 37,695 
in 1945; the figures for 1948 and 1955 were 48,782 and 57,812 respectively. 
There has been, on the other hand, a large and constant increase in the 
number of plantations, which means the development of small under¬ 
takings. 1 The following table gives figures of employment since 1926. 

Workers on Rubber Plantations in India 


(Daily average number employed) 


Year 

Number of 
estates 

Garden labour 
( permanent) 

Outside labour 
{permanent) 

Outside labour Total 

{temporary) 

1926 

1,171 

31,858 

10,716 

5,809 

48,383 

1928 

2,782 

31,748 

9,234 

17,310 

58,292 

1933 

4,637 

8,524 

2,472 

3,132 

14,128 

1935 

15,882 

22,585 

7,141 

7,969 

37,695 

1948 

15,597 

25,424 

9,945 

13,413 

48,782 

1949 

15,443 

23,883 

9,408 

14,760 

48,051 

1950 

9,868 

19,329 

9,776 

15,132 

44,237 

1951 

9,056 

19,238 

8,689 

15,258 

43,185 

1952 

9,169 

19,230 

7,578 

12,715 

39,523 

1953 

14,263 

19,700 

7,466 

13,221 

40,387 

1954 

14,378 

27,221 

7,594 

13,537 

48,352 

1955 

14,417 

27,459 

12,101 

18,252 

57,812 

1956 

18,155 

29,943 

13,431 

19,660 

63,034 


Sources: Industrial Labour in India 1938 ; 

The Indian Labour Year Book , 1948-49 to 1958. 


1. Industrial Labour in India, op, cit . p. 34 It may be added that both in the case 
of coffee and rubber there is a sizable acreage in small holdings. The small estates have 
problems peculiar to themselves, which are different from those of larger plantations. 
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Absenteeism 


The table below gives the percentage of absenteeism among settled 
and casual tea estates workers in Assam for certain years. 


Settled Labourers 

Total Number 
of Workers 

Average Daily 
Working Strength 

Percentage of 
Absenteeism 

1950—51 

515,493 

401,240 

22.2 

1951—52 

554,343 

436,118 

21.3 

1952—53 

521,855 

518,467 

19.8 

1953—54 

331,991 

269,168 

19.9 

1954—55 

403,035 

325,232 

19.3 

1955—56 

413,145 

332,393 

19.5 

1956—57 

330,567 

271,884 

17.7 

Casual Labourers 

1950—51 

88,400 

58,095 

34.3 

1951—52 

92,276 

65,833 

28.7 

1952—53 

91,291 

41,832 

32.3 

1953—54 

46,278 

34,076 

26.4 

1954—55 

62,650 

45,277 

27,7 

1955—56 

66,445 

41,670 

28.3 

1956—57 

46,113 

33,403 

27.6 


Source : Annual Reports on the.Working of the Tea Districts Emigrants 
Labour Act. 


A recent publication of the Labour Bureau entitled “Indian Labour 
Statistics” gives the following figures as the average annual rates of 
absenteeism on plantations in Mysore: 

1951—18.2; 1952—18.6; 1953—16.4; 1954—15.3; 1955—16.9; 
1956—18.2; and 1957—20.5 per cent. 

With the eradication of malaria in recent years, sickness has ceased 
to operate as a major cause of absenteeism. One of main causes of 
absenteeism mentioned by the Royal Commission on Labour as also by 
the Indian Tea Association is that workers own houses, gardens and paddy 
lands and they take time off to work on their agricultural holdings. It is 
also suggested that their earnings on 4 or 5 days a week supply their 
needs for a whole week. Since labour is plentiful and whole families 
work, there may be sharing of work and leisure among different members, 
particularly when marriages and festivals, etc., offer many occasions for 
taking time off. 


Absenteeism is not a feature peculiar to the plantation industry 
alone. If the various causes and the extent to which each is contributory, 
are to be accurately ascertained, this will require an elaborate enquiry. 
In its absence, it is sufficient to note two points of interest. First, though 
the percentage of absenteeism is still high, this is, by and large, on the 
decrease. Secondly, that at least in plantations, absenteeism has not, 
apparently, affected the working of the industry seriously. 
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HOURS OF WORK, REST PERIODS AND HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 

The tea factories on estates observe hours of work according to the 
provisions of the Factories Act, 1948, which came into force on 1 April 
1949. The Act applies to factories employing 10 or more workers where 
power is used or employing 20 or more workers in all other cases. The 
Act prescribes for adults a 48-hour week and nine-hour day, the maximum 
spread-over being 10-1/2 hours in a day. Every worker is to have an 
interval for rest of at least half an hour for five hours’ work. Under 
the Act, all factory workers are entitled to a weekly holiday on Sunday. 

Hours of work: The workers in the Assam tea gardens for the most 
part work on piece rates. The rates are different for plucking when 
leaf is plentiful and when it is not sufficient, and for cold weather cultiva¬ 
tion tasks. For details regarding both Assam and West Bengal, please 
see under “Systems of Wage Calculation and Payment in Assam” under 
“Wages and Earnings” below. In West Bengal, tasks to be completed 
are allotted as far as possible for all cold weather cultivation tasks, but 
where this is not possible the workers are required to work for a number 
of hours not exceeding 8 in all or 5 at a stretch. 

The Plantations Labour Act, 1951, which applies to non-factory 
workers on plantations lays down the maximum weekly hours of work for 
adults at 54 and for adolescents and children at 40. It also prescribes 
that after not more than five hours of work, a worker must be allowed 
a rest interval of at least half an hour. The period of work of an adult 
worker inclusive of intervals for rest and the time spent for waiting for 
work on any one day shall not be spread over more than 12 hours. 

The Report of the Labour Bureau on “Plantation Labour in Assam 
Valley” (1951) makes the following observations regarding hours of work 
in Assam tea gardens: “The Pluckers on the tea estates usually work 
for 7 to 8 hours with a spreadover of 8 to 9 hours. In times of heavy 
flushwork an extra hour or so is also not uncommon. But the daily 
tasks in respect of cultivation work can be finished much sooner. Those 
engaged in hoeing usually take 3 to 5 hours to finish their hazira. Prun¬ 
ing takes 4 to 6 hours and forking and weeding also as much.” 

According to a review of the working of the Plantations Labour Act 
for the year 1957, normal weekly hours of work were 24 in Bihar, ranged 
between 39 and 51 in Uttar Pradesh and between 37 and 47 in West Bengal. 
In Madras, 12 plantations worked about 48 hours per week, 227 between 
24 and 45 hours per week and 3 plantations between 24 and 45 hours 
per week. All the employers in Mysore, on the other hand, were observ¬ 
ing the provisions of the Act relating to hours of employment. 1 

Weekly Rest: The Act provides for a day of rest in every period 
of seven days, and for the payment for work done on a day of rest at a 
rate not less than the normal overtime rate. But it is laid down that no 
adult worker may work for more than ten consecutive days without being 
allowed a whole day of rest. 

1 Indian Labour Gazette, December 1958, p., 441. 
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Holidays with Pay: The Act provides for grant of leave with wages 
at the rate of one day every twenty days of work for adults. For young 
persons the rate is one day for every fifteen days worked. Accumulation 

is allowed up to a maximum of 30 days. 

Payment Tor the annual leave is at 9 fate e^and 

average of total full-time wages, cxculsive of any overtime earnings ana 
bonuses, if any, but inclusive of cost of living allowances and in cash 
equivalent of any advantages accruing to the workers concerned by the 
concessional supply of food grains. 


The Act reserves the rights accruing to workers from awards, agree¬ 
ments or contracts of services providing for longer periods of leave. 

Holidays’. The present practice in all districts of North-East India 
is that Independence Day and Republic Day are paid holidays. In 
addition, in Daijeeling there are 4 paid festival holidays. 1 

Regardig holidays with pay in South India, the Madras Industrial 
Establishments (National and Festival Holidays) Act, and the Kerala 
Industrial Establishments (National and Festial Hoildays) Act apply to 
Plantations in the States of Madras and Kerala, respectively. Under these 
enactments, all workers have to be given two paid national holidays, 
one on the Republic Day on 26 Janurary and the other on the Indendence 
Day, on 15 August each year. In addition, the acts provide for five paid 
festival holidays which are determined in consultation with the employers 
and the employees. 2 3 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, ADOLESCENTS AND CHILDREN 

“Employemnt of women and children in large numbers is a striking 
feature of plantations. In fact, the basis of recruitment to the plantations 
is the family and recuitment of individuals, though countenanced, is not 
encouraged. All the members of the family, men, women and children, 
are provided with work. This is especially the case in tea and coffee 
estates. In rubber estates, however, the majority of workers come as 
single recruits, even though there is always a certain amount of work 
available to the women-folk.” 2 Thus, plantation industries employ 
more women than any other organised industry in proportion to men. 
The more important reasons for this proportionately larger number on 
plantations were summed up by one writer as follows: “In the first place, 
being akin to agriculture, plantations are more congenial to women than 
other organised industries, such as factories and mines. In the second 
place, the very fact that the labourers not only work but also generally 
live on plantations or in the vicinity gives women a chance to work on 
them. In the third place, the systems of labour contracts based on the 
principle of utilising every able bodied person in the family for labour 

1. Information supplied by the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta. 

2. Information supplied by the United Planters’ Association, Coonoor. 

3. Rege Committee Report on Plantations, 1 op. cin P. 114.- : 
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and of fixing the wage rates accordingly, compelled women to seek employ¬ 
ment in order to balance the family buget.” 1 2 

In 1911, out of 741,691 workers, 350,064 or 47 per cent, were women; 
in 1921, out of 1,003,458 workers, 475,876 or 45 per cent, were women. 
In the Assam tea gardens, out of a labour force of 1,067,662 at the end of 
1928-29, there were 281,507 women as compared to 333,962 men, or over 
45 per cent, of the total adult population, while in 1938-39, the number 
of women workers out of the total number of 570,888 adult workers on 
books was 271,446 or 47.5 per cent. The following table gives figures 
regarding the proportion of women employed in Assam since 1947-48. 


Women Employees In Proportion to Adult Workers on Plantations in Assam 


Year Total number of adult Number of women 

workers on books workers on books 


1947—48 

448,568 

211,012 

1948-49 

482,251 

228,928 

1949—50 

481,752 

227,478 

1950— 51 

1951— 52 

448,689 

200,441 

1952—53 

245,696 

114,581 

1953—54 

294,290 

139,115 

1954—55 

378,917 

173,536 

1955—56 

385,009 

176,999 

1956—57 

314,864 

145,407 


Source: “Economic and Social Status of Women Workers in India", p. 20; and 
Annual Report on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour 
Act. 


The occupations in which women are generally employed are pluck¬ 
ing of leaf in tea estates and picking of berries in coffee estates. They are 
also engaged on weeding in tea, coffee and rubber plantations. In several 
occupations they are as efficient as men and in some, such as the plucking 
of the tea leaf, they are considered more efficient than men. Although 
in Assam and West Bengal men are also employed on tea plucking, in 
South India leaf plucking can be said to be the exclusive field of women. 
In the busy season the earnings of women workers doing plucking on 
piece basis are higher than those of men. Similarly, during the crop season 
women workers in coffee estates earn much more than men on coffee 
picking. Generally, women are employed in forking and cheeling and do 
hand weeding in all plantations. A few women also do semi-skilled work 
such as pruning in tea and trapping in rubber estates. In tea factories 
only the aged and infirm women are employed on picking out 
stalks, etc. 1 

1. Plantation Labour in India, by R.K. Das, p. 24. 

2. Report on Economic and Social Status of Women Workers in India 
(Labour Bureau, Government of India, 1953), p. 21. 
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Children and Adolescents 

As in the case of women, the number of children on plantations is 
also proportionately larger than in factories or mines. The reason is 
obvious. Most of the children have to live on plantations with their 
parents, either one or both of whom may be employed on tea gardens. 

The first available records showing the number of children living 
on the Assam tea gardens are for 1877, when out of a labour population of 
157,219, 46,544 or 30 per cent, children were under the age of 16 years. 
The percentage of children to total labour population was 38,44, 43, 
and 42 for 1900, 1919-20, 1928-29 and 1931-32, respectively. 

“The number of children actually employed on the tea gardens is, of 
course, not the same as that of those living with their parents on the 
plantations. In 1927-28, when exact figures of children employed first 
became available, only a little over one-fourth of the children living on 
the gardens were registered in the labour books, /.<?., actually working, 
and on the basis of the average daily working strength the number was 
less than one-fifth.” 1 Between 1927-28 and 1931-32, the percentage of 
child workers to total number of children registered on labour books in 
Assam declined from 18 to 12. The following table gives figures of adults 
and children living on tea estates of Assam during recent years. 

Adult Labourers (Working and Non-Working) and Children living on the 

Tea Estates of Assam 


Year 


Adults 


Children 


1947-48 

492,408 

486,597 

1948-49 

497,532 

497,289 

1949—50 

501,688 

503,544 

1950—51 

511,058 

520.704 

1951—52 

515,748 

501,444 

1952—53 

284,496 

281,768 

1953—54 

349,982 

336,689 

1954—55 

437,815 

423,349 

1955—56 

367,078 

360,557 

1956-57 

363,321 

374,243 


Source: Annual Reports on the Working of Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act. 


It is clear from the above table that the number of children is almost 
equal to the number of adults, and in 1950-51 and 1956-57, the number of 
children was even more than the number of adults. Most children are. 


1. “Child Labour in India” by R. K. Das (International Labour Review, December 
1933 and January 1934), Reprint, p. 8. 
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however, non-working as will be clear from the breakdown of figures 
for two years: 


Year Number of Working Number of Non-Working Total 

Children Children 


1955— 56 26,488 334,069 360,557 

1956— 57 24,774 349,469 374,243 


Till the enactment of the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, all persons 
who had not completed 18 years of age, were entered in the pay rolls of 
tea estates as children. The Act prohibited the employment of children 
below the age of 12, while those between the ages of 15 and 18 were declared 
to be adolescents. This was done, inter alia, to put an end to such 
anomalies as even mothers of less than 18 being classed as children, 
as also in the payment of dearness allowance (children were paid dearness 
allowance at nearly half the rate than that of adults). 1 The Act, has, 
however, been enforced only recently and the breakdowns of figures of 
children and adolescents are not available. 

A survey carried out recently by the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India revealed that in 253 units covering 116,506 acres of tea, 
34,727 acres of coffee and 33,729 acres of rubber, the number of adoles¬ 
cents employed was 753 in Madras, 1,857 in Kerala and 769 in Mysore. 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

Wages in plantation industries, which are scattered all over India, 
vary from place to place according to the employment market conditions 
and living standards in the areas where plantations are located., A review 
of wage rates prevailing in these areas during the years before the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act came into force would be only of an academic interest 
today, as much that obtained even a decade back has changed in recent 
years. Plantations are included in the Scheduled Employments under the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948. The Act requires the various State Govern¬ 
ments to fix the minimum rates of wages payable to employees working in 
Scheduled Employments. Where minimum rates of wages have been 
fixed and notified, the State Government has to review these rates at 
least once in five years, and the employer is bound by law to pay to every 
employee engaged in the Scheduled Employment under him wages at a 
rate not less than the minimum rates of wages fixed for a particular class of 
employees. 

Minimum wages for plantation workers have been fixed under the 
Act in almost all the States. Before the wages fixed under the Act as 
also comparative figures of prevailing rates during recent years are given, 
however, a brief account of the wage systems may be given. 


1. Cf. Plantation Labour in Assam Valley, op. eit. p. 20 
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Systems of Wage Calculation and Payment 


Assam Valley 

Plucking: When leaf is plentiful during the season, this is paid 
for at a flat piece rate of Rs. 2.50 per maund. The maund on 
the leaf scales is divided into 50 calibrations of 5nP. each, so that fractions 
are paid for to the nearest 5 nP. in metric system this may come to 7 nP. 
per kilogram. In addition to this piece rate, a flat dearness plus daily 
allowance is paid varying from 5 to 9 annas in different parts of the Valley. 
At the beginning and end of the seasons, or on any particularly difficult 
site, when the leaf available for plucking is not sufficient to give an 
adequate wage on straight piece rates, either a flat daily addition is made 
to the wage in order that at least 90 per cent. ,of those plucking earn the 
total minimum wage (and those who pluck more earn more), or else all 
the pluckers are paid on a time basis the full minium wage. 

Cold Weather Cultivation Tasks: These are set to earn a flat minimum 
daily wage of Rs. 1.52 plus a dearness allowance of 31 to 37 nP. If the 
task is not completed wage is proportionately reduced. 1 


Time Rates of Wages —“In the factory the workers are on time 
rates and earn their basic wage for 8 hours of work. In the slack 
seasons when some of the field workers are engaged on miscellaneous 
work which cannot easily be measured on a piece basis, such as repair 
of roads and bridges, putting up of fences, etc., they are paid on the 
time basis. In such cases they are given basic wages for 5 to 6 hours’ 
work. Again, early in the plucking season there will not be sufficient 
flush on the tea bushes to enable the pluckers to earn their basic wage 
if ticca plucking is adopted. On ticca plucking early in the season 
there is also the danger of the workers plucking the leaf indiscriminately 
and spoiling the flushing surface of the bush. All estates pay the 
pluckers on the time basis for the first few rounds of plucking usually 
called tipping. The time they are required to spend on the work is 
from 6 to 7 hours excluding an hour’s interval at mid-day. Similarly 
towards the end of the flush season also plucking on time basis is 
followed. Other workers engaged on time rates are herdsmen, chowki- 
dars and in many cases garden sardars. 


Tasks. —“.The tasks are fixed either in terms of bushes or nals. A 

nal is an area of 12 feet square and roughly 300 nals comprise an acre. 
The following are some of the tasks that were noticed in the tea 
gardens included in the present survey: 

Deep hoeing—8 to 16 nals for hazira for men. 

Light hoeing or cheeling—40 to 48 nals for hazira for men. 

Heavy pruning—60 to 72 bushes for hazira for men. 


1. Information supplied by the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta. 
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Light pruning—60 to 180 bushes for hazira for men. 

Forking and weeding—160 to 240 bushes for hazira for men. 

The tasks assigned to women and children for their hazira are 
proportionately less. The rate of remuneration per unit of work is, 
therefore, the same for all workers.” 1 


West Bengal 

In West Bengal, wages are divided into (a) hazri for what might 
be called the ‘‘morning” task, and (b) doubli for what might be called 
the “afternoon” task, as follows for male adult: 

Hazri basic 62 nP., dearness allowance 41 nP. 

Doubli basic 62nP., dearness allowance 19 nP. 

Plucking .—Leaf pice is paid at 5nP. per seer. During the 
plucking season, as soon as there is enough leaf to give a worker of 
normal diligence the opportunity of earning the minimum wage, the 
hazri only is paid for a task fixed by the management on completion 
of which leaf pice is paid for any additional leaf plucked. The doubli 
basic wage is not paid. Dearness allowance is, however, paid for both 
hazri and doubli at the normal rates. 2 


Earnings of Plantation Workers in Assam, 1947-48 to 1956-57* 


Average monthly cash earnings of settled labour, per worker on books 



Assam Valley 

Cachar 

Year 

Men j Women 

Children 

Men Women | Children 


D. A D 1 D. A D 

1 Dm A IS 

d. a n n- a n ! n. a n 


1947-48 

17 13 11 

14 13 

11 

10 11 

6 

15 14 

9 

13 

4 

0 

10 8 10 

1948-49 

19 4 3 

15 3 

4 

7 7 

0 

15 13 

1 

10 

9 

6 

8 3 7 

1949-50 

21 12 5 

15 15 

1 

11 1 

3 

17 8 

5 

11 

14 

7 

5 3 10 

1950-51 

20 6 11 

17 3 

9 

11 10 11 

18 8 

1 

15 

1 

4 

10 6 0 

1951-52 

22 7 11 

19 13 

7 

12 6 

0 

17 6 

7 

16 11 

0 

10 5 3 

1952-53 

21 1 6 

18 6 10 

11 8 

5 

17 1 

6 

16 

2 

6 

10 1 3 

1953-54 

35 2 4 

30 4 

8 

17 15 

1 

32 1 

4 

26 

2 

2 

16 10 2 

1954-55 

40 11 5 

35 9 

9 

21 10 

5 

31 14 10 

27 

1 

2 

17 6 10 

1955-56 

46 2 0 

40 9 

7 

25 15 

4 

33 9 

7 

28 

3 

7 

18 1 0 

1956-57 

Rs.47.48 nP. Rs.41.42nP. 

Rs.25.01nP. 

Rs.32.23nP. 

Rs.27.86nP. Rs.18.43nP. 
(Surma Valley) 


Source: Controller of Emigrant Labour 

N. B.-—(I) With reference to the above table a “labourer” is defined as a person 
working on wages not exceeding fifty rupees per month (excludes a clerk,) 

1. Plantation Labour in Assam Valley, op . cit . pp. 24-27. 

2. Information supplied by the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta. 

3. Indian Labour Statistics, 1959 , p. 48 
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a domestic servant, or a mechanic, carpenter, mason, brick layer or 
other artisans). 

(2) The figures of earnings are based on tea estates submitting returns. The 
coverage is incomplete and varies from year to year. 

(3) The figures in respect of the years prior to 1953-54 are based on two 
months’ average (March and September), whereas those for 1953-54 and 
onwards are based on 12 monthly average. 


As regards plantations in West Bengal, in the following table 
average annual earnings of workers from 1949 to 1955, taken from 
the report submitted by the Assistant Labour Commissioner, Statistics, 
to the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee in 1956, are given : 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Children 

1949 

330.36 

302.43 

162.10 

1952 

347.04 

322.59 

194.87 

1953 

376.26 

364.10 

218.89 

1954 

445.90 

435.72 

248.60 

1955 

495.76 

493.67 

294.50 


Sooth India 


“In the plantation industry in South India”, said the Labour 
Investigation Committee, “both the time rate system and the piece 
rate system prevail. In tea, coffee, and, to some extent, in rubber, 
the harvesting of the crop is paid for on a piece basis, while all other 
work is paid for on time basis. Even the time rates are generally 
governed by a rough idea of task; that is to say, the workers are ex¬ 
pected to finish a certain task for earning their daily rates of wages. 
For example, a pruner should prune a certain number of tea bushes, a 
weeder should weed a given area and so on. In some cases a task is 
fixed and work over and above the task is paid for by additional wages. 
This applies especially to spraying coffee, where completion of the work 
in a limited time is important. Work may also be paid for strictly on 
a daily basis, with the labourer putting in the full eight hours which 
is a customary working day on South Indian plantations. This applies 
especially to work which cannot easily be formulated in a task, such as 
care of nurseries, treatment of localised attacks of pests or diseases, 
transport of seedlings, manures and water for spraying, jungle cuttings 
for compost, mulching or shading and similar tasks. Certain tasks 
calling for a high degree of care or skill are also paid for in this way 
to ensure that efficiency is not sacrificed for speed.” 1 

Fixation of Minimum Wages .—As stated earlier, plantations are 
included in the Scheduled Employments under the Minimum Wages 

1. Labour Investigation Committee’s Report on Labour in Plantations, 
op. eit., pp, 129-30. UPASI adds: Workers are permitted to leave as soon as they 
complete their task entitling them to a full day’s wages, which is usually about 1 p.m. 
after five hours’ work, so that they enjoy leisure for the rest of the day. 
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Act, 1948. The minimum rates fixed under the Act in the various 
States are given in the following table: 1 

Minimum Wages fixed under the Minimum Wages Act for Workers in 
Plantations . 


Employment area Daily 

State and category of Rates Remarks 

workers in force 


Rs. 

ASSAM Tea Estates 


(i) Cachar District 

Men 1.37 

Women 1.31 

Working minors 0.75 

(ii) Now gong , Kamprup, Goalpara 
and Mikir Hills 

Male 1.76 

Female 1.70 

Working Children 0.88 

(iii) Darrang and N. Lakhimpur 

Male 1.82 

Female 1.70 

Working Children 0.88 

(iv) Zones 1 and 2 

Male 1.89 

Female 1.76 

Working Children 0.91 

BIHAR Tea : Ranchi 

Men 1.37 

Women 

KERALA Field Workers 

Men 1.59 

Women 1.20 

Children 0.80 

Women Tappers 1.41 

Adolescents 1.00 

Factory Workers 

Men 1.81 

Women 1.37 

Adolescents 1.13 


1. The figures given in this table are based on information supplied by the 
Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, and United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India, as also the Report on the working of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, for 1955, 
and the Indian Labour Year-Book, 1956-56 In some cases, the figures may not 
be up-to-date; nevertheless they might nearly resemble the latest.figures. 
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Employment area Daily 

State and category of . R Jf tes 

workers * n force 


MADRAS Grade 1 

Coffee Estates in Shevaroyi 
and Madura 

All other Estates 
Grade II 

Coffee Estates in Shevaroys 
and Madura 

All other Estates 


Rs. 


1.37 

1.56 


1.16 

1.16 


Adolescents 

Coffee Estates in Shevaroys 
and Madura .94 

All other Estates .94 


MYSORE 


PUNJAB 


WEST 

BENGAL 


Children 

Coffee Estates in Shevaroys 


and Madura 

.72 

All other Estates 

.72 

Old Mysore 


Tea 

1 Men 

1.00 

Coffee 

[Women 

0.81 

Rubber 

[Adolescents 

0.62 


' Children 

0.56 

Coorg 

Men 


1.17 

Women 


0.87 

Adolescents 

0.72 

Children 


0.58 

Tea 

Men 


0.69 

Women 


0.53 

Tea—Dooars 


Men 


1.84 

Women 


1.72 

Children 


1.00 

Teral 

Men 


1.81 

Women 


1.69 

Children 


1.00 


Remarks 
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Employment area 


Daily 

State and category of 


Rates 

workers 


in force 

Rs. 

Darjeeling 

Men 


1.45 

Women 


1.40 

Children 


0.80 

UTTAR 

PRADESH Men 


1.00 

(Dehra Dun Women 



District) 

Centrally Administered Areas 

TRIPURA— Tea. 1. Sadar Division: 

(i) Garden Workers: 

Men 


1.25 

Women 


1.12 

Children 


0.62 

(ii) Factory Workers: 

Men 


1.12 

Women 


1.00 

Children 


0.56 

2. Other Divisions: 

(i) Garden Workers: 

Men 


1.25 

Women 


1.12 

Children 


0.62 

(ii) Factory Workers: 

Men 

# 

1.12 

Women 


1.00 

Children 


0.56 


Remarks 


In South India, the rate for plucking is 4 pies per lb. in the An- 
namalais, 4 to 8 pies per lb. in the Nilgiris, 5 pies per lb. in Nilgiri- 
Wynad and Wynad, and 6 to 8 pies per lb. in Kerala. Pluckers and 
other piece rated workers are also entitled to dearness allowance. 1 

According to a settlement arrived at between the representatives 
of employers and labour in Kerala on 5 January 1959, the following 
daily wage rates apply to tea estates admeasuring 100 acres and above 
and rubber estates admeasuring 200 acres and above 


Factory labour 

Rs. 

Men 

1.87 

Women (other than tappers) 

1.44 

Adolescents 

1.19 

Field labour 


Men 

1.72 

Women (other than tappers) 

1.31 

Women tappers 

1.50 

Children 

0.86 

Adolescents 

1.06 


1 The Indian Labour Year-Book, 1955*56, p. 101. 
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Guaranteed Time Rate 
Men 

Women (other than tappers 
Women tappers 
Children 
Adolescents 


0.87 

0.69 

0.87 

0.45 

0.56 


According to an agreement arrived at between managements and 
the representatives of plantation workers in 1957 in Madras, the statu¬ 
tory wage rates given in the table above were accepted, except that 
“all other estates” were divided into two catagories: A and B. The 
rate fixed for “all other estates” were accepted for B category estates, 
while the following rates were fixed for A category estates: 


Grade 1 
Grade II 
Adolescents 
Children 


1.72 

1.31 

1.00 

0.72 for both categories. 


On 26 May 1957, employers and employees of the Plantation 
Industry in old Mysore State and Coorg areas of the Mysore State 
reached an agreement, which is to remain in force for a period of 
three years. In terms of this agreement the rates of wages per day pay¬ 
able to persons employed in coffee, tea and rubber estates have been 
revised, as shown below: 


Coffee Tea Rubber 


50 acres 
and 
above 

Below 

50 

acres 

Below 

600 

planted j 
acres 

1 above 
j 600 
! planted 
acres 

1 50 acres 
and 

above j 

! Below 

1 50 
! acres 

Old 

Mysore 

State 

! 

i Coorg 
! areas 

i 

Old Mysore 
State & 
Coorg 
areas 

Old 

Mysore 

State 

i 

Coorg 

areas 

Old 

Mysore 

and 

Coorg 

areas 

Old 

My- 

sore 

State 

Coorg 

areas 

Old 

My- 

sore 

and 

Coorg 

areas 


Rs. \ 

Rs. i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Men 

1.40 

1.50 | 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.56 

1.40 

1.50 

1.35 

Women 

1.6 | 

1.12 i 

1.5 

1.6 

1.12 

1.16 j 

1.6 

1.12 

1.5 

Adolcs- 


i i 

1 ! 

! 







cents 

.88 

.95 ! 

.85 1 

.88 

.95 

.97 

.88 

.95 

.85 

Children 

.70 

< .75 1 

.70 1 

.70 

.75 

.78 

.70 

.75 

.70 


These rates include the dearness allowance and the payment 
for the weekly day of rest. They do not apply to the tappers employed 
in rubber estates. Those estates which supplied food grains either at 
cost price or concessional rates will continue to do so. 1 

Bonus .—By a collective agreement between the employers and 
workers of the tea plantations of Assam, West Bengal and Tripura, 
concluded in Delhi in January 1956, for the years 1953 and 1954, 
lump sum bonus payments were agreed upon to be made to each adult 

1. Ibid, p. 101. 
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male and female worker who had completed not less than 240 days* 
and 175 days* work respectively in the year 1954. 1 

Collective agreements have been concluded subsequently to settle 
the rates or amounts of bonus payments for later years. 1 3 

According to the agreement for 1956, the rates were as follows: 


ASSAM 

Zone 1 
Zone 2 
Zone 3 
Cachar 

WEST BENGAL 

Darjeeling 

Dooars 

Terai 


57.62 per cent or Rs. 75.00 
55.56 per cent or Rs. 72.00 
43.58 per cent or Rs. 57.00 
23.53 per cent or Rs. 5.00 (nett) 


40.06 per cent or Rs. 22.00 
38.50 per cent or Rs. 50.00 
24.71 per cent or Rs. 25.00 


For 1957 and 1958 agreement had been reached that bonus 
would be the proportion that each Company’s profits of those years 
have to the same Company’s average profit of the years 1954-55-56, 
multiplied by a basic bonus of: 8 


ASSAM 

Zone 1 Rs. 90.00 

Zone 2 Rs. 85.00 

Zone 3 Rs. 80.00 

Cachar Rs. 30.00 

WEST BENGAL 

Darjeeling Hill Estates Rs. 30.00 

Dooars Rs. 70.00 

Terai Rs. 45.00 


South India 


Bonus was first paid to plantation workers in South India in 1946 
following a resolution passed at the Trivandrum Tripartite Conference 
to the effect that “every worker in all organised industries should be 
given annually a lumpsum payment amounting to an absolute minimum 
of 4 percent, of his total earnings in the year”. In subsequent years, 
both in former Travancore and in Madras, bonus has been declared 
every year at an ad hoc figure related to the estimated prosperity in the 
year in question and subject to profits made. The rates of bonus so 
far declared differ between products and between States. Annual bonus 
is being paid in the State of Mysore also. 


In Kerala , workers in tea and rubber plantations were paid bonus 
at the rate of 4 per cent, for the years 1947 to 1949. The rates for workers 


1. For details, see pages 111-112 of Recent Developments in Certain Aspects 
of Indian Economy , Vol. III. 

2. For details regarding 1955, see the Indian Labour Year-Book, 1955-56, 

p. 103. 

3. Information supplied by the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta. 
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in tea estates during subsequent years were: 1950 and 1951-8-1/3 per 
cent.; 1952—4 per cent; 1953 and 1954—6 percent, and 8-1/3 percent 
respectively, plus 10-5/12 percent, for both years; 1955 and 1956—21 £ per 
cent for both years in estates coming under the Plantations Labour Act, 
and 16-2/3 percent, for others; 1958—4 per cent. The rates for workers 
in rubber estates were: 1950-1954—6J per cent; 1955 and 1956—18 per 
cent for both years for estates above 200 acres, 15 percent for those 
below 200 acres and 12J per cent, for those not within the purview of 
the Plantations Labour Act; and for 1958—6J per cent. Workers in 
coffee estates were paid a bonus of 2 per cent, in 1958. 

In Madras State, workers in tea, coffee and rubber plantations 
were paid bonus, respectively, at 6-1/4 per cent, 4 percent, and 4 per 
cent for the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. The rates for subsequent years 
were as follows: Tea: 1950 and 1951—8-1/3 per cent.; 1952,1953 and 
1954—6-1/4 per cent, 8-1/3 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively, plus 
8-1/3 per cent, for these three years on 1954 wages; 1955 and 1956—9 per 
cent, and 6-1/4 percent, respectively, plus 4j per cent, for each year: 
1957 and 1958—5 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively. Coffee : 1950 
to 1957—4 per cent plus 2£ per cent each year from 1952 to 1956; 
and 1958-2 per cent. Rubber : 1950-4 per cent; 1951 and 1952—6-1/4 
per cent.; 1953 and 1954—8-1/3 per cent and 6-1/4 per cent, respectively 
plus 3-5/12 per cent for those two years on 1954 wages; 1955 and 1956- 
6-1/4 per cent. 

In Coffee plantations of the old Mysore part of Mysore State, 
annual bonus was paid at 7-1/8 per cent for 1958 and 1959 t while in 
Coorgthe annual payment from 1953 to 1957 was at 6-1/4 percent, 
and at 7-1/8 per cent for 1958 and 1959. 

Dearness Allowance and Other Benefits in Kind : Under the 
Minimum Wages Act, all wages are payable in cash but the appro¬ 
priate Governments are authorised to permit payment of wages wholly 
or partly in kind if, in their opinion, such payment has been custo¬ 
mary and its continuance is necessary in the existing circumstances. 

As regards Dearness Allowance it now forms part of the revised 
wages fixed under the Minimum Wages Act. 

Further, it has been customary for plantation workers to receive 
concessions and amenities, in addition to wages. Concessional issue of 
foodstuffs, grant of land for private cultivation, free fuel and facilities 
for the grazing of cattle are some of the more important concessions 
enjoyed by them in Assam. Recent trend, as is evident from the table 
given earlier, has been to revise upwards the minimum rates of wages 
to make them inclusive of concessions enjoyed by workers in respect 
of supplies of foodstuffs and other essential commodities. 

Cloth Concession : In Assam, several estates stock cloth and issue 
it to their workers at cost price. In such cases most of the manage¬ 
ments meet the freight charges and incidental expenses. Some estates 
make presents of articles of clothing to old and infirm workers and in 
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one estate it was found that each family was presented with a sari or 
dhoti according to their choice once a year. 1 

In West Bengal, many estates supply cloth and umbrellas to 
workers, usually at half the cost price. Cloth is issued once a year. In 
the Terai and Darjeeling some gardens provide cloth at concession rate 
and some a cash allowance in lieu thereof, varying from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 
per adult and from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per working child per year. Darjee¬ 
ling gardens give a blanket and an umbrella free every two years to 
their workers.’* 

In Kerala, under the Plantations Labour Rules, two blankets are 
required to be issued to workers on estates situated at an elevation of 
2500 feet or more and one blanket on estates below that elevation. 
The Government of Madras have, by a special notification, directed 
the issue of two blankets every year to labourers working in the hills.* 

Land for Cultivation : In Assam and West Bengal, plantation 
workers are given land for private cultivation. Paddy is the main crop 
raised by them on this land. Since the area of land for allotment is limi¬ 
ted not all workers are in possession of such lands. Moreover, some 
estates are in a position to allot more than others. 

In South India, workers are allotted plots of land for use as 
kitchen gardens. 

Free Firewood and Grazing : The workers in tea gardens in Assam 
are free to collect fuel from the estates or the adjacent jungle. Free 
grazing facilities are also given. More than 50 per cent, of the 
workers keep cattle generally for purposes of cultivation. The estates 
not only provide grazing land but also engage and pay the herds¬ 
men. 


Deductions from Wages : The Payment of Wages Act, 1936, has 
been applied by the respective State Governments to plantations in 
Assam, West Bengal, Madras, Kerala, Bihar, Mysore, the Punjab and 
Tripura. The Act permits only certain specified kinds of deductions 
for damage or loss, deductions for authorised amenities, etc. The 
total amount of fines that may be imposed may not exceed an amount 
equal to half an anna in the rupee of the wage payable to a worker. 
Fines may not be imposed on children under 15 years. 

Fining is scarcely resorted to on plantations. In South India, 
the practice of fining has been given up since 1947. 

HOUSING 

The circumstances in which plantations have developed in India 
make it necessary for special attention to be devoted to the living 

1. Plantation Labour in India, op. cit. pp. 164-65. 

2. Labour Investigation Committee’s Report on Labour in Plantations, op. cit. 

p. 83. 

3. Based on information supplied by the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India. 
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conditions of plantation workers. In Assam which has the biggest 
area under tea cultivation, labour had to be imported from other 
States; provision had, therefore, to be made for housing accommoda¬ 
tion to workers and their dependents in the isolated places where the 
plantations were to be located. 

It has been stated that out of 1,053,944 workers on tea, coffee 
and rubber plantations in 1928-29, 834,588 workers, or about four- 
fifths were living on the plantations themselves. The labour popula¬ 
tion living outside the plantations came to about one-fifth. It has 
been the policy of the managements to grant or secure land for the 
workers so that when settled, they might become a source of labour 
supply. Jn 1928-29, the area of land settled by Assam garden labour¬ 
ers measured to 303,231 acres directly held under Government and 
19,466 acres held as sub-contracts. The average area occupied by a 
family is about two-fifths of an acre for dwelling and cultivation. 1 

According to the information furnished by the Indian Tea 
Association published in Plantation Labour in Assam Valley, 1951, 
there were a total of 139,477 houses on plantations in Assam Valley 
in their membership. Of these, 13,146 were stated to be pucca, 38,251 
semi-pueca and 88,080 kutcha. In the 38 gardens included in the 
survey there were in all 13,185 houses. Comparable figures of number 
of workers and total population, however, were available only in res¬ 
pect of 34 estates. In these 34 estates there were 12,869 houses, for 
a population of 65,168, that is, an average of 5.06 persons including 
children per house. The following table illustrates the position re¬ 
garding housing in the sampled gardens:- 

Housing provided in Sample Gardens 



European 
owned gardens 

Indian owned 
gardens 

All 

Gardens 

No. of sampled gardens 

25 

9 

34 

Area under tea (acres) 

21,266 

2,923 

24,189 

Total Population 

59,604 

5,564 

65.168 

No. of workers: Men 

14 5 708 

1,459 

16,167 

Women 

12,331 

1,255 

13,586 

Children 

4,262 

448 

4,710 

Total 

31,301 

3,162 

34,463 

No. of houses: Pucca 

680 

Nil 

680 

Semi-pucca 

3,125 

123 

3,248 

Kutcha 

7,791 

1,150 

8,941 

Total 

11,596 

1,273 

12,869 

Average number of persons 

per house 

5.14 

4.37 

5.06 

Average number of workers 

per house 

2.70 

2.48 

2.68 

Average number of adult 

workers per house 

2.33 

2.13 

2.31 


1. Plantation Labour In Assam Vally, op, elt. pp 39. 
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West-Bengal .—In the Dooars, the houses are built in ‘barrack 
lines’ scattered over the gardens. Even in these lines each house has 
usually its own separate compound, though in many cases the houses 
are built quite close to one another in rows with about 20 feet bet- 
ween two rows. Usually all the houses are repaired once a year by 
about February. Materials such as bamboo and thatch are supplied 
by the estate and the workers repair their houses for which they are 
paid on haziri basis. This provides them with work at a time when 
the amount of work available on the estate is at a low ebb. Some¬ 
times the work of repairing is given out to contractors. 

The average size of a house is 225 sq. ft. The length varies from 
14 ft. to 26 ft. and the breadth from 11 ft. to 14 ft. Inside the house, 
labourers make partitions with the usual bamboo matting or plywood 
to suit their requirements. One house is given to each labourer and 
if he has a big family, he can put up a lean-to for extra accommoda¬ 
tion. The floor in these houses is kutcha and the roof is of corrugat¬ 
ed iron sheets. 

The houses in the Terai are similar to those in the Dooars ex¬ 
cept that they have practically no plinth. In Darjeeling the houses 
are built of wooden plank walls and corrugated iron sheet roof. 

Almost all houses have a small compound which is fenced off in 
some cases. This land is used for growing vegetables, maize, 
etc. Those who possess cattle build their own cattle sheds near 
their houses. 

According to the statistics compiled by the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion, Calcutta, of the total resident labour population of 214,553 in 
West Bengal in 1958, 57,872 resident workers required houses. The 
number of houses required to be provided according to approved 
scheme was 5,121 while by 31 December 1958, 3,836 new houses 
had been constructed and 8,355 old houses had been adapted. These 
statistics covered 84 gardens, representing 60 per cent, of the total 
membership of the Assaciation. 

South India .—In South India, free housing is provided for all 
workers other than casual and local labourers. The type of housing 
varies from district to district and from estate to estate. The rooms 
allotted to workers are built in lines or blocks, each block consist¬ 
ing of 5 to 10 rooms. The lines in tea estates are generally better 
than in coffee or rubber estates. 

Action by Industrial Committee on Plantations 

The question of housing for plantation workers was first dis¬ 
cussed at the first session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations, 
held in 1947. it was then recognised that although account should 
be taken of the scarcity of materials, the construction of houses 
could not be further postponed. As a first step the different plant¬ 
ers’ associations in North and South India were requested to prepare 
plans of workers’ houses after examining what type of houses should 
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be built and what accommodation should be provided. Most of the 
plans forwarded by the Associations fell short of standards recom¬ 
mended by the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee of the Standing 
Labour Committee, and therefore could not be accepted by the 
Government without substantial modifications. 

The question was again discussed at the second session of the 
Committee in 1948. The Committee then accepted the proposal for 
setting up housing boards for acquiring and developing areas suitable 
for the construction of houses for workers and for raising funds re¬ 
quired for building. The question was further discussed at the meet¬ 
ing of the Standing Plantations Committee held in September 1949. 
The principle that houses should be provided by the employers with¬ 
in a reasonable time was accepted. 

The third session of the Committee held in November 1950 re¬ 
affirmed the liability of the employer to providing housing facilities 
to workers. It laid down certain standard building specifications and 
recommended that employers should aim at a target of providing 
eight per cent of the population of plantations gardens with houses 
every year. 


Regarding rules relating to housing facilities, the Committee at 
its sixth session held in July 1954 considered the desirability of build¬ 
ing one-roomed houses both in North and South India with a provision 
for two-roomed houses for workers with large families. 


At the eighth session of the Committee held at Shillong on 21 
January 1958, it was agreed that while there should be no relaxation 
of the existing statutory obligations in respect of provision of houses 
for workers, the question of providing loans on easier terms for build¬ 
ing housing should be studied by the Sub-committee to be appointed 
for examining the feasibility of setting up a Wage Board for the plan¬ 
tation industry. In view of the scarcity of steel, cement and other 
building materials, suitable local building materials could be used freely. 
The State Housing Advisory Boards should prescribe necessary speci¬ 
fications for this purpose. 

On the question of housing, the view expressed at the Plantations 
Committee, was that the conditions attached to the financial assistance 
available under the Plantations Housing Scheme were rather rigid. It 
was felt that if some relaxation could be made, then employers would 
be in a better position to take full advantage of the scheme. 


Housing Position in Recent Years 

With the adoption of the Plantations Labour Act in 1951, housing 
of plantation labour assumed a different character. Section 15 of the 
Act makes it obligatory for employers to provide and maintain, for 
all workers and their families residing in plantations, necessary housing 
accommodation. 
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The rules framed by State Governments under the Act require 
the employers to construct suitable housing accommodation for at 
least 8 per cent of the resident workers every year, untill all such 
workers have been adequately housed. The rules provide for the 
constitution of State Advisory Board of Housing. The duties of the 
Board include: (i) advising the State Governments as regards standards 
and specifications of houses; (ii) scrutinising the yearly progress re¬ 
ports from employers and advising the State Governments on those 
reports. The rules regarding sites for housing accommodation lay 
down:- 

(1) The housing accommodation shall be provided on dry, well- 
drained land which, consistent with the requirements regard¬ 
ing distance from the plantations, has supplies of wholesome 
drinking water within a reasonable distance. In malarial 
tracts, the houses shall be provided at a safe distance from 
the swamps and marshes and above the highest flood level. 

(2) Adequate lighting arrangements shall be provided in and 
around the area in which housing accommodation is 
provided. 

(3) The employer shall maintain in good condition the approach 
roads and paths to the area where houses are located as also 
the sewers and drains in that area. 

(4) The employer shall not deny to the public free access to 
those parts of the plantation where the workers are housed. 

(5) The employer shall cause the vicinity of all houses to be 
kept clear of refuse and excreta and the latrines and drains 
to be cleaned out daily and all refuse in or near them to be 
collected, removed and disposed off hygienically. 

The rules require every employer to submit a housing scheme 
to the Chief Inspector of Plantations embodying specifications of the 
period during which housing accommodation is proposed to be pro¬ 
vided, the type design of houses and the plan and site plan of the 
buildings to be constructed. The employers are made responsible for 
the proper maintenance of houses which are to be allotted rent free 
on the basis of one house for one worker. In the case of leave, 
resignation, retirement or death of the person to whom the house has 
been allotted the family is allowed to occupy the residence for speci¬ 
fied periods. 

Since it was represented to the Government of India that a 
number of planters, particularly the smaller ones, are unable to dis¬ 
charge the obligation to provide houses to their workers due to their 
inadequate financial resources, the Government of India formulated a 
scheme called the Plantation Labour Housing Scheme, which was in¬ 
cluded in the Second Five-Year Plan and came into force on 1 April 
1936. A sum of Rs. 20,000*000 was allocated to the scheme and the 
plan target was 11,000 houses. 
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The main features of the Scheme are that the Government of 
India will advance to State Governments loan at the usual rate of 
interest, recoverable in 30 equated annual instalments. The loan assis¬ 
tance by the Central Government will not exceed 80 per cent of the 
actual cost of construction of the house (exclusive of the cost of land 
and its development which will not be taken into account for the 
purpose) subject to a maximum of Rs. 2400 per house in the case of 
plantations in North India, and Rs. 1,920 per house in the case of 
those In the South. The employers of plantation labour will thus have 
to raise at least 20 per cent of the finances themselves (in addition to 
the cost of land and its development). Normally, these houses built 
under this Scheme should not cost more than Rs. 3,000 in North 
India and Rs. 2,400 in South India , but there is no objection to houses 
being built by the employers at a cost higher than this figure. Central 
assistance will, however, be limited to the maximum stipulated above. 1 

The allocation for housing under the plan was revised subsequ¬ 
ently, and a sum of Rs. 6,000,000 only was fixed for Plantation 
Labour Housing Scheme under “States” 2 3 * . 

During the first two years of the Plan there has not been 
sufficient progress under the Scheme. This is ascribed “to the fact that 
most of the State Governments could not complete the necessary 
preliminaries such as framing of rules for administration of the 
States, prescribing details of standard and specification of houses for 
plantation labour, etc. Besides, the demand from planters for loans 
under the Scheme has also not been so far very encouraging”. 8 

Nevertheless, there has been some progress in the building of 
houses for plantation labour since the adoption of the Act in 1951, as 
the figures regarding Assam in the following tables would show. 


The table below shows the position of houses of different types 
existing on 30 September 1951 and since then in tea gardens whose 
managements are members of the Indian Tea Association:- 



Pucca 

Semi-pucca 

Kutcha 

Total 

On 30-9-1951 in 432 estate 

14,645 

42,774 

136,738 

194,157 

On 30-9-1952 in 366 estates 

15,744 

41,261 

132,648 

189,653 

On 30-9*1953 in 347 estates 

16,680 

40,943 

132,019 

189,642 

On 30-9-1954 in 352 estates 

17,962 

38,744 

128.564 

185,270 

On 30-9-1955 in 388 estates 

22,665 

38,141 

134,459 

195,265 

On 30-9-1956 in 413 estates 

26.949 

38,414 

140,382 

205,745 


Source:- Annual Reports on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act. 


Although this table does not provide statistics of different types 
of houses in the same number of estates for different years, it does 
show clearly the trend towards the building of more and more pucca 
houses every year. 


1. Official printed text of the scheme. 

2. "Appraisal and Prospects of the Second Five Year Plan” May 1959 

3. Explanatory memorandum on the Budget of Central Government or 

1958-59, p. 170. 
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Position during 1957 and 1958 

The reports on the working of the Plantations Labour Act for 1957 
and 1958 contain information regarding the provision of housing for 
plantation workers, excepting that the report for 1958 docs not include 
information in respect of Assam and Mysore. The information is 
given here in brief. In Assam during 1957, the employers had provided 
39,308 houses which conformed to the standards approved by the Govern¬ 
ment. In Kerala , the Plantation Housing Advisory Board appointed under 
the rules, met four times during 1957 and approved the type, design and 
specification of houses to be constructed in plantations. During 1958, 
loans were given under the Plantation Labour Housing Scheme inclu¬ 
ded in the Second Five Year Plan. Eight planters took advantage of the 
loan and constructed 42 houses for the workers. A sum of Rs. 32,800 
was disbursed as loan to them. About 4000 houses were also con¬ 
structed by the employers during the year. In Madras , the Advi¬ 
sory Board, constituted for consultation in regard to matters 
relating to housing of plantation workers met in February 
1957 and March 1958. Four housing schemes for plantation labour 
were approved during 1958. To help the small planters, Government 
sanctioned loans to the extent of Rs. 181,440 to 6 planters for the 
contruction of 107 houses. In Uttar Pradesh, though 1,019 quarters were 
available to the workers, they were not according to the standard 
specifications. In West Bengal , 20,470 houses had been provided to 
workers during 1957 and these were according to the approved 
specifications, etc. The Advisory Board on housing held 3 meetings, 
and 3,637 houses were built during 1958. In Tripura , an Advisory 
Board on housing was constituted in November 1955. It recommended 
certain standards and specifications for workers’ housing which were 
approved by the Administration, and managements of all the tea gardens 
were requested to comply with the same. The housing accommodation 
provided to workers was not according to prescribed standards. 

A survey carried out recently by the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India of part of the acreage covered by tea, coffee and 
rubber plantations reveals progressive increase since 1954 of houses pro¬ 
vided to plantation labour in South India. A part of the statistical data 
collected through this survey is given below 


Total acreage in South India: 

Mysore- 

154,343 


Madras- 

145,453 


Kerala- 

338,859 

Acreage covered by the Survey 

Mysore- 

25,287 


Madras- 

58,802 


Kerala- 

100,873 

Total number of workers 

Mysore- 

15.704 


Madras- 

59,515 


Kerala- 

76,086 


1. Indian Labour Gazette , December 1958, pp. 441-443, and January I960, 
pp. 34-36. 
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Total number of units according to the standards approved under the Planta¬ 
tions Labour Act and Rules 



Mysore 

Madras 

Kerala 

1954 

2,795 

7,405 

12,019 

1955 

3,196 

8,741 

13,690 

1956 

3,689 

10,190 

15,450 

1957 

4,368 

11,768 

17,210 

1958 

5,172 

13,147 

19.066 

1959 

5,590 

14,410 

20,811 

SANITATION AND HEALTH 

The rules made under the PJanlaiions Labour Act make provision 


for adequate supply of drinking water in every plantation at worksites, 
as also for its proper storage and cleanliness of well or reservior. 

In Assam, during 1956-57, according to the Annual Report on 
the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, water supply 
arrangements in most gardens conformed to the hygienic standards. 
The report on the working of the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, for 
1957 says that in Bihar , during 1957, drinking water was made 
available through water carriers and this system worked quite satis¬ 
factorily. In Madras, all the estates had made provision for supply 
of drinking water. In Mysore , drinking water was supplied to workers 
in the bigger estates through pipes, but in small estates employers had 
wells which were chlorinated at regular intervals. 

Latrines .—The report on “Plantation Labour in Assam Valley” 
stated: “In 26 out of the 38 estates sampled for the present enquiry 
no latrines are provided except one or two in the vicinity of the hospital 
and the factoiy. Even in the remaining 12, 11 of which are European 
owned gardens, the number of latrines is wholly inadequate. In all 
there are in these 12 estates only 1,116 latrine seats for a total 
population of 28,755 or one seat per 25.8 persons. In three of these 
estates thers are 711 latrines seats for a population of 7,462, that is, one 
seat for 10.5 persons. The inadequacy of the provision of latrines in 
the remaining 9 estates becomes all the mere evident for in these the 
scale is only one seat for 52.3 persons. Except for 115 Latrines of the 
septic tank type, 111 of which are in one estate, the rest are of the 
borehole type” 1 . 

In South India, the bore hole and trench type latrines are being 
replaced to an increasing extent by Aqua privies. 

The rules under Section 9—“Conservancy” of the Act provide 
for latrine accommodation for both sexes in every plantation on the 
basis of one latrine for every fifty acres of the area under cultivation 
or part of it. Provisions are made for privacy of latrines, for sexwise 
signboards outside them and for conveniently accessible water supply 

1. “Plantation Labour in Assam Valley** op. cit. p. 51. 
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as also for urinals conforming to public health requirements and the 
construction and maintenance of drains. 1 

The Annual Report on the Working of the Tea Districts 
Emigrant Labour Act for 1956-57, said with regard to Assam that 
sanitary conditions in Assam are on the whole satisfactory. According 
to the report on the Working of the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, for 
1957, in Madras, many of the employers had provided latrines for 
workers. In Mysore, during 1957-58, though latrines had been 
provided in newly constructed houses in the bigger estates workers 
were reported to be generally not using them. 

HEALTH 

Health has two aspects : incidence of diseases and measures to 
mitigate such incidence. The first is reflected in the death rate and 
the second in medical facilities. 

Detailed annual statistics regarding deaths from various diseases 
are available only in respect of plantation labour in Assam. Statistical 
statements appended to the Annual Reports on the Working of the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act show that the diseases prevalent in 
Assam tea gardens are cholera, small-pox, diarrhoea , malarial fever, 
beri-beri, anaemia or Anchylosmiasis , respiratory diseases, influenza, 
kala-azar, typhoid, hook-worm, tuberculosis , gastro-enteritis , leprosy 
or Naga sore, and diseases connected with maternity cases. Diseases 
given in italics take comparatively heavier toll of life. Considerable 
number of deaths are ascribed to “other diseases”. The following 
table shows death rate and birth rate among tea garden workers in 
Assam in recent years: 


Death rate per 

Birth rate per 

thousand 

thousand 


1948-49 

16.66 

24.71 

1949-50 

16.14 

23.91 

1950-51 

13.88 

23.88 

1951-52 

18.47 

35.73 

1952-53 

15.82 

33.78 

1953-54 

16.25 

39.14 

1954-55 

15.28 

44.52 

1955-56 

14.69 

44.88 

1956-57 

12.45 

45.67 


The table shows that during recent years birth rate has been going 
up while the death rate has been declining. 


According to the information collected by the Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta, the birth rate and the death rate among tea 
garden workers of West Bengal during 1958 were as follows: 


Darjeeling 

Dooars 

Terai 

West Bengal 


Birth rate per 
thousand 
44.94 
49.91 
35.06 
47.33 


Death rate per 
thousand 
21.17 
19.39 
19.29 
20.02 


These rules have not come into force in all the States concerned at the time of 
writing. 
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The general mortality rate in the estates of Kanan Devan Hills 
Produce Company in Travancore, South India, according to the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India, per thousand in 1958 was 4.70 
for a population of approximately 60,000 and the infantile mortality 
rate was 5.89. 


Medical Facilities 

The Labour Bureau’s Report on “Plantation Labour in Assam 
Valley” (1951) made the following observations regarding medical 
facilities, medical staff and anti-malaria operations in Assam: 1 

Medical Facilities: Out of the 38 estates included in the sample, 
in two Indian owned gardens there are no arrangements whatever for 
medical treatment. All the European owned estates have resident 
qualified Assistant Medical Officers and have besides a visiting Medical 
Officer who generally visits the estates once a week or once a fortnight 
and gives directions , etc., to the Assistant Medical Officer. Each 
European owned estate has a well equipped dispensary and several have 
hospitals. The hospitals generally contain 8 to 30 beds and some as 
many as about 100. While many hospitals are maintained up to 
reasonable standards and have even arrangements for central heating 
during the cold weather, others are housed in old and ramshackle 
buildings with dirty uneven floors and inadequate lighting and venti¬ 
lation. A few hospitals were only enclosed kutcha sheds. In the 
hospitals separate wards are provided for men and women and in 
some a third ward is provided for maternity cases. There arc also 
separate isolation wards but in most cases these are housed in kutcha 
sheds. As in the matter of the hospital buildings, so also in regard to 
the facilities provided inside, marked variations were noticed. While 
in a few hospitals proper beds, mattresses and linen were provided 
and the places kept neat and clean, in many no proper mattresses or 
sheets were provided and in some only bare cots were seen. 

Medical Staff: The medical staff on the tea estates generally 
consists of a garden doctor, a compounder, a dresser and one or two 
women attendants. Only in a few cases are qualified nurses and 
midwives appointed. 

Anti-Malaria operations : In several estates anti-malaria squads 
have been appointed under the charge of an anti-malaria supervisor. 
The anti-malaria measures generally adopted are the spraying 
of workers’ houses with D.D.T., maintenance of drains and treatment 
of drains and other places where water stagnates with malariol. 
Besides, prophylactic doses of paludrine are also given to the workers 
and their dependents. These measures have helped largely in reducing 
the incidence of malaria. 

• 

South India.— Plantation workers in South India are given the 
benefit of free medical aid. The Labour Investigation Committee 
stated that the Kanan Devan Hills Produce Company has got “a 


1 Pp. 54—55. 
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remarkably efficient system of medical aid for its workers.” According 
to the Committee, the group hospital system in the Anamallais, the 
Wynad and Central Travancore was also commendable. The large 
coffee estates in the Anamallais and the Wynad have hospitals in 
charge of qualified doctors. 

Since the enforcement of the Plantations Labour Act, estates in 
South India have made considerable progress in the provision of 
medical services. According to the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India, several estates in Nilgiris have either got fully 
equipped dispensaries or hospitals. The Highways Group of estates 
in the Madurai district has a well-equipped Central Garden Hospital 
with two doctors and other personnel. There is also a dispensary 
each on two of the smaller estates in the Group. 

Statutory Provisions 

With the coming into force of the rules framed under the Planta¬ 
tions Labour Act, 1951, in various States in 1955 and 1956, medical 
facilities in plantations have been placed on a regular and permanent 
footing. Since what is given in the rules will be translated into 
practice as the years go by, a summarised version of the provisions 
under “Medical Facilities” may be useful here. 

The rules provide for the constitution by the respective State of 
a Medical Advisory Board for consultation in regard to matters con¬ 
nected with provision of medical facilities, and make elaborate rules 
regarding its composition (3 nominees of Government of whom one 
is to be chairman, and 2 representatives each of employers and of 
workers), term of office of members, travelling allowance for them, 
resignation, vacation of office, and procedural rules relating to meetings. 
The functions of the Board are: (1) to advise the State Government as 
regards the standards of medical facilities to be provided which may 
be approved; (2) to scrutinise the yearly progress reports from em¬ 
ployers and advise the State Government to issue such instructions in 
the light thereof as will ensure compliance with the relevant provision 
of the Act and the rules within the scheduled period ; and (3) to 
consider and report on any matter connected with the provision of 
medical facilities which may be referred to it by the State Government 
or the Chairman of the Board. 

Rules under Section 10 of the Act which require medical facilities 
to be provided in every plantation are set forth in some detail. Before 
a gist of these is given here, it may be repeated that the term plantation 
is defined in the Act as any undertaking which “admeasures twentyfive 
acres or more and whereon thirty or more persons are employed”. 
It is laid down that there shall be two types of hospitals in plantations 
viz., “Garden Hospitals and Group Hospitals— 

“(i) Garden Hospitals will deal with out-patients, in-patients 
not requiring any elaborate diagnosis and treatment, infectious 
cases, mid-wifery, simple pre-natal and post-natal care, of infants and 
children and periodical inspection of workers. 
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««(ii) Group Hospitals shall be capable of dealing efficiently with 
all types of cases normally encountered but will not be used for routine 
treatment. Admission to Group Hospitals shall be only on the recom¬ 
mendation of a Garden Hospital Doctor.” 

Garden Hospitals: Each plantation employing 100 or more workers 
is required to run its own garden hospital whenever possible or have 
lien on beds in such hospital in a neighbouring plantation or other 
hospital to the scale of 15 beds per 1,000. A plantation employing 
lesser number of persons may combine with an adjoining plantation and 
provide joint hospitals/dispensaries and share their expenses. Where 
there is no garden hospital or dispensary a first-aid box or cupboard 
of medicines, etc., should be maintained. Plantations employing 300 
or less workers should provide dispensaries with up to 5 detention 
beds under the immediate care of a full-time qualified compounder, 
but supervised and visited daily at regular hours by the nearest garden 
doctor. Each garden hospital should be under one qualified medical 
practitioner, one midwife and one compounder (per 1,750 workers), 
one nursing attendant (per 700 workers) and one health assistant 
(per 2100 workers). A minimum of 15 beds should be provided 
in every garden hospital per 1,000 workers served and each bed 
should be allowed at least 60 sq. ft. of floor space. The hospital 
should have a sound permanent construction, it should have a piped 
water supply and in wards, consulting room, operation theatre and 
dispensary shouid have a water point over a suitable glazed site. 
Apart from the usual departments, there should be wards for maternity 
with separate labour room, family planning centre and T.B. and 
V.D. clinics. 

Group Hospitals : Group Hospitals are to be established “iter 
consultation with the Medical Advisory Board, and the plans for th'eir 
establishment have to be approved by the State Government. Nor¬ 
mally, every Group Hospital should have a minimum of 100 beds and 
there should be at least 3 beds per 700 workers, every bed having 
80 sq. ft. of floor space. There should be provision for piped supply 
of pure water, electricity, modern methods of sanitation and water 
flushed closets. Besides usual blocks, the hospital is required to have 
provision for operation theatre blocks, X-ray blocks, Physical therapy 
block. Dental treatment blocks. Labour room, T.B. and V.D. clinics, 
and Mortuary and post-mortem room. 

Rules are also prescribed for equipment and drugs to be main¬ 
tained in each dispensary, garden hospital, and group hospital, 
medical records to be kept, standard of medical facilities to be 
provided in out-patients’ treatment and in-patients’ treatment, submis¬ 
sion of scheme for the provisions of medical facilities and progress 
reports by managements. The rules also provide for the steps to be 
taken on the failure of management to provide and maintain medical 
facilities according to rules. 

Position during 1957 and 1958 

It will take some years before the full impact of the rules framed 
under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, can be felt. Meanwhile, the 
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following brief account of the position regarding medical facilities 
taken from the reports on the working of the Act during 1957 and 
1958 may give some idea of the position regarding medical facilities as 
it is now developing (information relating to Assam and Mysore is not 
included in the report for 1958). 

In Assam, the State Government constituted during 1956, an 
Advisory Board to advise the Government on matters relating to 
medical facilities. Of the 605 estates (out of 671 covered under the 
Act) which submitted returns prescribed under the rules, 401 were 
maintaining hospitals and the rest had only dispensaries for workers. 
The total number of beds in the hospitals was 11,761. 

In Bihar, during 1957, medical facilities to workers were available 
in a dispensary at Palandu and at the District Board dispensary in 
Ormanjhi. The Act covered 12 tea estates which employed 700 woikers 
during 1958. For the treatment of serious cases the employers had 
made arrangements with the authorities of Sadar Hospital or S.P.G. 
Mission Hospital, Ranchi. Such cases were transported to the Hos¬ 
pital in the company’s car, and expenses on account of treatment were 
borne by the company. 

In Kerala, medical facilities were provided during 1958 to the 
workers by the major planting concerns, which maintained well-equip¬ 
ped group-hospitals and dispensaries under qualified medical officers. 

In Madras 34 garden hospitals existed in the plantations in the 
State. Schemes for the provision of medical facilities were received from 
128 plantations during 1957. Of these, schemes for 54 plantations were 
approved. During 1958, there were 261 plantations employing 77,538 
workers, 36 schemes for the provision of medical facilities were 
received by the State Government and in all 48 schemes in respect of 
80 plantations including the schemes received during 1957 were 
approved by the State Government. 

In Mysore, almost all big estates were maintaining dispensaries 
and hospitals for their workers. During the year 1957-58, there were 
19 hospitals and dispensaries in these plantations. 

In the Punjab, 26 tea plantations in Kangra district were covered 
under the Act. The Advisory Committee constituted under the Act 
agreed on 5 November 1958 that every estate covered under the Act 
should engage a whole-time or part-time doctor or hakim who should 
visit the tea plantation at least once a week to provide medical 
assistance or treatment to the workers. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the Act covered 17 plantations employing 2,28 3 
workers. Of these, 9 provided garden dispensaries under qualified 
doctors. In addition to this, there were 3 garden hospitals. 

In West Bengal, a Tripartite Medical Advisory Board was consti¬ 
tuted by the Government during 1957. There were 58 hospitals with 
2,466 beds and 94 dispensaries in 171 plantations during 1957. The 
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Board held one meeting during 1957 and two meetings during 1958. 
It decided to prepare a nurses training scheme, and also decided that 
one leprosy medical officer should be appointed whose duty would be 
to supervise the treatment of leprosy cases in his area and to train 
medical officers in different garden hospitals for the treatment of 
leprosy. 

In Tripura , medical facilities were available in all the estates. 1 

According to a survey of medical facilities, carried out by the 
Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, among the Association’s constituents, 
actual medical facilities available in 102 gardens employing a daily 
average number of 98,545 workers in West Bengal, and in 76 gardens 
employing a daily average number of 79,752 workers in Assam, as on 
31 December 1958 were as follows: 



West Bengal 

Assam 

Hospital Beds 

1,777 

2,600 

Doctors 

143 

107 

Midwives and Dais 

112 

114 

Nursing Attendants 

168 

112 

Compounders 

95 

118 

Anti-Malaria/Health Assistants 

51 

62 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND WELFARE 

Under existing conditions, with both social security and welfare 
measures in the process of being built up, it would be convenient to deal 
with both of them together. In this chapter, a brief account of these 
measures is attempted. 

Sickness and Maternity Benefits : The rules framed by various State 
Governments under Section 32 of the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, 
provide that every worker is entitled to obtain sickness allowance from 
his employer for each day of certified sickness for a total period of 
14 days in a year at the rate of two-thirds of his daily minimum wages 
as fixed by Government. If the worker is already getting allowance at 
a higher rate, he should not be deprived of such higher allowance. The 
worker is not to be given allowance for an initial waiting period of 
two days, unless he has a spell of sickness within fifteen days of the 
spell for which he was paid sickness allowance. The rules also provide 
for the mode of payment of the sickness allowance and for the medical 
certificates on the presentation of which the allowance is payable. If 
a worker attends to work on any day for which he has been granted 
sickness allowance, this allowance will not be paid to him. 

The rules regarding maternity allowance provide that every woman 
employed in a plantation is entitled to obtain from her employer a 
maternity allowance for a period of four weeks immediately preceding 

1. "Indian Labour Gazette”, December 1958, pp. 441-443 and January, I960, 
pp. 34-36. 
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the expected day of her delivery and for a period of eight weeks inline* 
diately following the day of her delivery. The qualifying period of 
employment for receiving such an allowance is 150 days in the twelve 
months immediately preceding the expected day of the delivery. This 
period, of 150 days may either be continuous or interrupted by a period 
or periods of absence on account of authorised leave. 

A woman worker is not entitled to obtain maternity allowance if 
she (1) does not permit herself to be medically examined for the 
purpose of certifying pregnancy or expected confinement, and (2) does 
not attend or get treatment during the 12 weeks, before and after 
confinement, in a hospital by a qualified medical practitioner or by a 
nurse. Relaxation of this rule is permitted if it is medically established 
that non-compliance of this rule was due to a premature delivery or to 
a bona fide miscalculation. 

Employment of women workers for twelve weeks before and after 
confinement and arduous work during pregnancy is prohibited. In 
the case of a miscarriage, a woman worker is entitled to two weeks’ 
leave from the day of her miscarriage, on the strength of a medical 
certificate. 

The rules lay down the procedure regarding the payment of 
maternity allowance. As regards the rate of the allowance, it is laid 
down that the employer should pay to a woman worker her maternity 
allowance for twelve weeks at the rate of Re. 0.72 per day plus food 
concessions or cash value in lieu thereof in twelve equal weekly instal¬ 
ments and the payment of the first instalment should be made within 
three days of the notice given by her to employer of the expected day 
of delivery. In case a woman worker dies on the day of her delivery 
or during the eight weeks following this day and is survived by her 
child, maternity allowance is payable to the person who undertakes 
the care of the child. 

The rules prohibit dismissal during or on account of absence 
from work owing to confinement. Also, the dismissal of a woman at 
any time within six months before she is delivered of a child does 
not deprive her of the right of obtaining maternity allowance, if the 
Chief Inspector is satisfied that the dismissal was without cause. The 
period of return to work after confinement may be extended with the 
approval of a Certifying Surgeon. 

In Kerala, the Kerala Maternity Benefit Act, 1957, which is 
applicable to plantation workers, provides for the payment of maternity 
benefit at the rate of Rs. 5.25 a week for a total period of 12 weeks 
and also for the payment of medical bonus of Rs. 10 if no prenatal 
confinement or post-natal care is provided for by the employer free of 
charge. 

Since the coming into force of the Plantations Labour Rules, 
benefits paid under the Maternity Benefit Acts of various States have 
ceased to operate. Figures of sickness and maternity allowances paid 
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in 1957 are given below from the review of the Working of the Planta¬ 
tions Labour Act for 1957 1 : 

Sickness and Maternity Allowances etc . Paid in 1957 



Sickness Allowance 

Maternity Allowance 


No, of workers 

Amount paid 

No. of workers 

Amount paid 

State 

who received 

(Rupees) 

who received 

(Rupees) 


the benefit 


the benefit 


Assam (1956) 

339,534 

2,839,024 

42,905 

3,906,610 

Bihar 

N.A. 

— 

1 

66 

Madras 

N.A. 

— 

7,764 

416,361 

Uttar Pradesh 

N.A. 

— 

163 

5,143 

West Bengal 

56,941 

3,69.824 

11,198 

621,145 


According to the report on the working of the Plantations Labour 
Act for 1958, one worker was paid sickness benefit of Rs. 25 and 1,341 
workers were paid Rs. 10,355, during 1958, in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 
respectively. Maternity benefits paid during 1958 were Rs. 58, 
Rs. 418,394 and Rs. 9,089 to 1 woman worker in Bihar, 7,326 in 
Madras and 180 in Uttar Pradesh, respectively. 

Employment Injury : The payment of compensation to workers in 
tea, coffee and rubber estates is governed by the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act, 1923, as subsequently amended. Workers employed, other¬ 
wise than in a clerical capacity, on tea, coffee and rubber estates 
employing 25 or more persons, are under the Act, entitled to compen¬ 
sation from the employer in case of injury caused by accident arising 
out of and in the course of employment, provided that the incapacity 
lasts more than seven days and the injury, not resulting in death, is not 
caused by the fault of the worker (drunkenness, wilful disregard or 
failure to use safety rules and devices). Compensation for death and 
permanent total disablement consists in the payment of a lump sum 
varying with the monthly wages of the workman concerned. 

For death of adults and permanent total disablement, the rates 
of compensation prescribed under the Act vary from Rs. 500/- to 
Rs. 4,503/- and Rs. 703/- to Rs. 6,300/-, respectively, for salaries rang¬ 
ing from below Rs. 10/- to above Rs. 300/-. For minors, the Act 
prescribes a uniform rate of Rs. 200/- as compensation for death and 
Rs. 1,200/- as compensation for permanent total disablement. The 
Act lays down that half-monthly payments should be made to workers 
in the case of temporary disablement. The rate of payment, for adults 
as well as minors, is the same and varies from half a month’s wages in 
the case of workers getting less than Rs. 10/- per month as wages to 
Rs. 30/- in the case of those getting more than Rs. 100/- per month. 
For permanent partial disablement, compensation is calculated on the 
basis of percentage of the loss of earning capacity as laid down in 
Schedule I of the Act. 

1. Indian Labour Gazette, December 1958, p. 4 43. 
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The Act is administered at the State level by the Commissioners 
for Workmen’s Compensation. Their duties include the settlement of 
disputed claims, and disposal of compensation in cases where injury 
results in death. 

The annual review on the Working of the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act for the year 1957, shows that in respect of plantations, the 
accident rate per thousand workers was 1.64 and the average 
compensation paid to plantation workers was Rs. 63/-. Comparative 
figures for 1956 were 1.87 and Rs. 70/-, respectively. 

The average daily number of workers employed in plantations (in¬ 
cluding Cinchona estates) submitting returns was 524,352. The number 
of deaths, cases of permanent disablement and temporary disablement in 
these establishments were 24, 42 and 7 92, respectively. The amount of 
compensation paid was: for deaths Rs. 21,417/-; for permanent dis¬ 
ablement Rs. 16,461/-; and for temporary disablement Rs. 1 5,160 /-. 1 

Old Age, Invalidity and Death of Breadwinner .—The Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952, which makes provision for old age, invalidity 
or survivors’ benefits in case of early death, was extended on 30 April 
1957 to workers in plantations of tea. colfee, rubber, etc. According 
to the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme formulated under the Act, 
the employee and the employer has each to contribute 6-1/4 per cent, of 
the basic wages and dearness allowance (including cash value of any 
food concession) payable to the employee. The employees are permitted 
to contribute up to 8-1/3 per cent, of the emoluments, if they so desire. 

Under an agreement between managements and representatives of 
workers arrived at in April, 1957, employers of tea estates over 200 
acres in Madras State and of rubber estates over 400 acres in Malabar 
(now part of Kerala) agreed to pay contribution to the Provident Fund 
account at the rate of 8-1/3 per cent, of the total earnings. The same 
agreement provided that a workman who retires from service is entitled 
to gratuity at the rale of 15 days’ wages for each year of service subject 
to a maximum of 15 months’ wages. Retirement has been defined as 
retirement on reaching the age of superannuation which is fixed at 60 
years, discharge on account of chronic ill-health or resignation after 5 
years of continuous service. 

The amount standing to the credit of any member in the fund is 
not in any way capable of being assigned or changed and is not liable to 
attachment under any decree or order of any court. 

Any member is authorised to withdraw the amount standing to 
his credit on retirement from service, on retirement on account of 
permanent and total incapacity for work, migration abroad, etc. In the 
case of death of a member, the amount standing to his credit is payable 
to his nominee or survivors. 

The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952, and the Scheme do 
not apply to Assam which enacted State legislation of its own in 1955. 

1. Indian Labour Gazette, March 1959, pp. 694-708. 
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In other States, the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme was applied to 
rubber and rubber products and tea factories from 31 July 1956 and 
tea, coffee and rubber plantations from 30 April 1957. 

The following table shows the position regarding contribu¬ 
tions to the Fund during 1957-58 1 :— 


No. of No. of No. of Amount of Amount on account 
Name of Under- Employees Subscri- contribu- of (In thousands of 

Industry takings working bers tions rupees) 

(In thousands Admn. Inspection 
of rupees) charges charges 


1. Rubber and 
Rubber 
Products 

68 

15,084 

12,553 

843 

34 

2 

2. Tea Factories 

425 

54,803 

39,602 

2,092 

58 

1 

3. Tea, Coffee 
and Rubber 
Plantations 

1,402 

612,815 

419,774 

26.497 

592 

6 


Assam Tea Plantations Provident Fund Scheme : The Scheme has 
been constituted under the Assam Tea Plantations’ Provident Fund 
Scheme Act, 1955. Its main features arc the same as those of the 
Central Scheme. The Scheme is applicable to employees whose month¬ 
ly income does not exceed Rs. 500/-; and the plantations covered are 
those whose areas under tea is not Jess than 50 acres as also those 
whose area is not less than 25 acres with a production of more than 
456 lbs. per acre. According to a review of the work of the Scheme 
during 1957-58, 697 plantations were covered by the Scheme leaving 
only 92 small estates out of its scope. Of the total acreage of 386,097 
in the Assam State, about 384,692 acres were covered by the Act as 
amended. The number of workers covered by the Scheme at the end 
of September, 1958, was 482,672 or about 95 per cent, of the total 
working population. The membership registered an increase of 37,449 
during the year under report. The total collection made up to the end 
of September 1958 sinoe the inception of the Scheme (12 September 
1955) was about 89 million rupees—71 million rupees from provident 
fund contributions and 18 million rupees as bonus contributions. The 
latter are from the annual bonus paid to plantation workers for 1956-57 
and 1957-58 and credited to the Provident Fund by a special 
arrangement. 

The total number of claims settled during the year was 17,688 and 
a sum of 4,655,423 rupees was repaid to the members or paid to. 
nominees of deceased members. During the year, a sum of 153.905 
rupees was paid to members as advances from provident fund balances 
and a sum of 75,523 rupees was recovered from loanees within the year 
under report. Advances were restricted to a maximum of 25 per cent, 
of the provident fund balance and for purposes of death or marriage 
ceremony in a member’s family and payment of insurance premium. 


1. Information supplied by the Central Commissioner, Employees’Provident 
Fund, New Delhi. 
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It was decided that one third of the bonus payable to plantation 
workers for the year 1956 should be paid in the National Savings 
Certificates—excluding the plantation workers of Cachar where the bonus 
paid was low. On account of the administrative difficulties involved 
in purchasing the certificates for small amounts by individual managers, 
the Board of Trustees for the Provident Fund Scheme offered to collect 
the bonus money and invest the same in the National Savings Certifi¬ 
cates in bulk. The Board also undertook the responsibility of return¬ 
ing the bonus money to members on cessation of their membership. 1 

Unemployment Benefit : The Industrial Disputes (Amendment) 
Act, 1953, which provided for compensation to workers in the event 
of lay-off or retrenchment was extended to plantation workers with 
effect from 1 April 1954, by Act XLV1II of 1954. The Act provides that 
whenever a workman who has completed not less than one year of 
continuous service under an employer is laid off, he shall be paid by the 
employer compensation equal to fifty per cent, of the basic wage and 
dearness allowance for all days during which he is so laid off. Such 
compensation shall not be for more than 45 days except if during any 
period of 12 months a workman has been paid compensation for 45 
days and during the same period of 45 days he is again laid off for 
further continuous period of more than one week at a time, he shall, 
unless there is agreement to the contrary between him and the employer, 
be paid compensation at the same rate for all the days during such 
subsequent period of lay-off. The Act also prescribes the conditions 
precedent to retrenchment of workman (such as one month’s notice, 
compensation equivalent to 15 days’ average wage for every completed 
year of service) and the procedure for retrenchment. 

At the fifth session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations 
which passed a resolution that the lay-off compensation should be 
extended to plantation workers, it was made clear that such extension 
should not adversely affect more liberal benefits being enjoyed by 
workers at that time in some areas either by virtue of statutory pro¬ 
visions or by agreements entered into between the parties. 

WELFARE FACILITIES 

Educational and recreational facilities and the provision of 
well-recognised amenities come under welfare. 

The Royal Commission on Labour had mentioned in its report 
the provision of two meals a day free of cost to all children under 5 or 
6 years of age in a number of gardens, the organising of football teams, 
touring cinemas and lantern slides shows, and had recognised the need 
for the education of children on the plantations. The Labour Bureau's 
Report on “Plantation Labour in Assam Valley” (1951) made these 
points: The education of children in tea gardens has not received the 
attention it deserves; it was noticeable that only few girls were attend¬ 
ing schools; in many cases the school buildings were unattractive and 
the seating arrangements left much to be desired; generally, only a single’ 
teacher was in charge of instructions of three to five standards; and adult 


1 Indian Labour Qazette, July 1959, p. 15 
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education was receiving better attention. As regards recreation, the report 
remarked that except for a monthly cinema show in some estates and 
occasional dance and magic programme not much is done by way of 
providing facilities for the workers’ recreation. “Most estates doubt¬ 
less provide a football ground and some even provide sports equip¬ 
ment such as football, hockey sticks, etc. But only in a few estates 
are games really encouraged.” 1 

Educational Facilities : The rules provide that every employer 
should, if the number of workers’ children between the ages of 6 and 12 
in his plantation exceeds 25, provide and maintain a primary school 
or schools for imparting primary education to the children. If there 
is already a school within one mile of the plantation this may not be 
done. A group of employers may also jointly provide and maintain a 
primary school and share its expenses. Rules regarding the situation 
of the school, construction according to a standard plan, space and 
playgrounds are also laid down. The employer is required to appoint 
one qualified teacher for every forty children. The curriculum, dura¬ 
tion, standard and syllabus of the course of instruction is required to 
have the approval of the State Government, and no fees are chargeable 
from workers’ children attending the school. 

Information regarding the progress of primary schools provided 
for workers’children since 1947-48 is available only with regard to 
Assam, and this is given in the following table: 

Primary Schools in Tea Gardens of Assam 


Year 

No. of children 
living on 
the Gardens 1 


Number of Schools 

No. of children 
attending 
schools 8 

‘A’ 

class 

‘B’ 

class 

■c 

class 

Total 

1947-48 

486,597 

8 

51 

348 

407 

20,628 

1948-49 

497,289 

8 

45 

400 

453 

22,404 

1949-50 

503,544 

9 

48 

529 

586 

29,361 

1950-51 

520,704 

9 

49 

548 

606 

29,674 

1951-52 

501,444 

9 

49 

477 

535 

26,473 

1952-53 

281,768 

9 

15 

477 

501 

26,373 

1953-54 

336,689 

9 

48 

477 

534 

27,363 

1954-55 

423,349 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1955-56 

360,557 

9 

46 

455 

510 

27,203 

1956-57 

374,243 

9 

48 

475 

532 

27,423 


1. The number of children given here is both working and non-working as 
on 30 September each year. 

2. On 31 March each year. 

N.A.: Not available. 

Source: Annual Reports on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act. 


1 Pp. 58-60, 61. 
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It may be added that ‘A* Class schools are purely Government 
Schools managed and controlled by the Education Department. The 
‘B’ class schools are maintained by the garden authorities with the help 
of a monthly grant from the State. ‘C’ class schools arc purely private, 
maintained and managed entirely by the garden authorities. 

The annual report on the working of the Plantations Labour Act 
for 1957 said that in Bihar, during 1957, education was imparted to 
children of workers free of cost through a primary school started at 
Plandu. In Tripura, facilities for free education of children up to 
primary standards were available in all the estates during 1957. 

It may be added that rules regarding educational facilities have 
not come into force in Assam, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, 
so far. 

Recreational Facilities .—The rules provide that every employer 
should provide and maintain (i) recreation centre or centres for workers 
with provision for a radio set and indoor games suitable for adult and 
child workers, and (ii) where adequate flat open space is available with¬ 
in a reasonable distance, a playground or playgrounds for adult and 
child workers with necessary sports equipment for outdoor games. A 
group of employers can also provide and maintain joint recreation 
centres and playgrounds and share their expenses. Every recreation 
centre is to be conveniently situated as nearly as possible to the 
workers’ quarters. 

The annual report on the Working of the Plantations Labour 
Act for 1957 said that almost all estates in Assam provided facilities 
for outdoor games and clubs were maintained for this purpose in a 
number of estates. ‘Puji’ houses were also maintained by most of the 
Estates. In Madras, recreational facilities such as outdoor games, play¬ 
grounds, reading rooms, etc., were provided only in some of the big 
plantations. 1 

Canteens'. The rules require that in or near every plantation 
wherein one hundred and fifty or more workers are ordinarily employ¬ 
ed, the employer should provide and miintain a canteen or canteens 
with facilities for the sale of tea and snacks to workers. The canteens 
should be run on no-profit basis and prices should be displayed in 
every canteen. 

These rules have not come into force in Assam, Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh, and West Bengal so far. 

Creches: In every plantation where fifty or more women workers 
are employed, the employer is required to provide and maintain a 
creche or creches.for the use of their chddren who are below the age 
of six years. Every creche should be conven'ently accessible to the 
mothers of the children; 15 sq. ft. of floor area should be provided for 

1 Indian Labour Gazette, December 1959, dp. 441, 442. 
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each child; the building should be constructed with a good plinth; the 
construction should be according to a standard plan laid down by the 
Chief Inspector; suitable furniture, a credle for each child, and shady 
open-air playground should be provided; and the creche should be 
under the charge of a trained woman. Rules are also prescribed for 
the provision of a wash room and a latrine adjoining the creche. On 
the request of workers, arrangements for the supply of milk and re¬ 
freshments may be made, while the creche staff should be provided 
with a supply of clothes, soap and oil. 

The annual report on the working of the Plantations Labour Act 
for 1957 said that in Bihar sheds (used as creches) were in existence in 
all estates and the management were instructed to provide suitable 
furniture and to employ attendants therein. In Mysore only ten creches 
had been set up but the employers were instructed to provide more of 
this facility. 1 2 

The Government of Madras brought rule 31 into effect from 1 
December 1958, and in order to facilitate its implementation, has agreed 
that in the early stages it would be sufficient forestates to build creches 
to provide for 50 per cent, of the children of the permanent 
registered workers. 

Welfare Officer. Section 18 of the Plantations Labour Act lays 
down that in every plantation wherein 300 or more workers are 
ordinarily employed the employer should employ such number of wel¬ 
fare officers as may be prescribed by the State Government, which may 
lay down the duties, qualifications and conditions of service of welfare 
officers. This part of the Act has, however, not been enforced in 
Assam, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

At the sixth session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations, 
held in July 1954, representatives of management and labour expressed 
the view that the appointment of Welfare Officers was not necessary. 

STANDARD OF LIVING 

This study will not be complete without a chapter on the standard 
of living of plantation workers. The phrase standard of living, accord¬ 
ing to an I.L.O. study, “would include all elements, economic and 
non-economic, which go to make up the life-pattern of the indivi¬ 
dual and which contribute to his well-being (or ill being); that is, 
not only food habits, housing arrangements, customary clothing and 
consumption of other economic goods and services, but also working 
conditions, cultural enjoyments, the religious life, community activities, 
family relations, etc.*’* Much stress has been laid in India in recent 
years on raising the living standards of workers, and in a way the mate- 

1. Indian Labour Gazelle, December 1959, pp. 441, 442. 

2. The Worker's Standard of Living (I.L.O. Studies and Reports. Series B.- 
No. 30). 1938, P. 8 
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rial progress of our industry is reflected in the living standards of its 
working force. 

The same J.L.O. report dealt with the worker’s standard of living 
in India under five chapter headings: Income and expenditure, diet 
adequacy and malnutrition, housing, health, and literacy. Of these 
housing and health have already been dealt with earlier. Latest informa¬ 
tion on the remaining items is not available. Nevertheless, an attempt 
is made in the remaining part of this chapter to make use of the 
available documents. 

Pattern of Living of Tea Plantation Labour in North India: Some 
light on the pattern of living of plantation labour in North Eastern 
India, is thrown by the results of a survey of the economic life of tea 
garden workers conducted during 1958, by the Statistical Branch of the 
Tea Board of India. 1 The inquiry covered 10 gardens round the town 
of Dibrugarh in Assam. In the introduction it is said: “While it is 
not claimed that the analyses given in the following pages provide an 
absolutely correct and complete picture of the expenditure pattern or 
any other characterstics of the tea plantation workers living in general 
or even of Assam in particular, they do provide a fairly representative 
picture of the tea garden families and enable one to gain an insight into 
some important aspects of the life of tea garden workers which vary but 
little from area to area in spite of differences in the level of economic 
prosperity .” 

The enquiry was conducted during the slack season (January to 
April 1958) and covered five gardens, each of medium size under Indian 
and non-Indian management. 

The average monthly cash earnings of tea plantation workers, 
according to the enquiry, were Rs. 7.88 for men and Rs. 6.23 for 
women in the year 1939-40. The monthly incomes for men and women 
obtained during 1958 were Rs. 39.90 and Rs. 35.06. Thus between 
1939-40 and 1958 earnings have increased by 406 per cent, in the case 
of men and 477 per cent, in the case of women. “Considering that 
the earnings at the period of the survey were rather low and that the 
actual average fortnightly expenditure per family was Rs. 50.21 which 
is about 18 per cent, higher than Rs. 42.53 (the average fortnightly cash 
earnings), it would be reasonable to assume that cash earnings 
now are 597 per cent, in the case of men and 681 per cent, in the case 
of women of what they were in 1939-40.” (p. 13) 

The regular income of plantation labour is generally derived 
from two sources: (1) cash incomes from the garden as wages, and (2) 
subsidiary income from land, poultry, livestock, etc. Besides, there 
are non-cash concessions from the gardens in the form of subsidised 
foodstuffs, free medical aid, etc. It has been computed that, for the 
average family, considering all the expenditure levels, the total 

1. An Enquiry into the Pattern of Living of Tea Plantation Labour—Survey 
conducted by the Statistical Branch, Tea Board of India, 27 and 29 
Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1, 1959. 
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fortnightly income was Rs. 47.86, of which Rs. 42.53 was derived from 
the gardens as cash wages and the remaining Rs. 5.33 from other 
sources. The summary table given below shows, for the average 
family, the contributions of men, women, adolescents and children to its 
cash income, etc. 


Groups 

Contribution to the Cash 
Income 

No. of Earners. 

Cash Income 
per earner. 

Rs. 

% 

Men 

21.94 

51.59 

1.10 

19.95 

Women 

16.65 

39.15 

0.95 

17.53 

Adolescents 

3.41 

8.02 

0.23 

14.83 

Children 

0.53 

1.24 

0.05 

10.60 

Total 

42.53 

100.00 

2.33 

18.25 


Expenditure Pattern .—In the following table fortnightly expendi¬ 
ture figures actually deduced from the appropriate annual expendi¬ 
tures are given. (The eight expenditure levels rise from Rs. 30 or below 
in steps of Rs. 10 up to Rs. 80, and then from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 and 
above Rs. 100.) 


Average Fortnightly Expenditure of the Family (in Rs.) on Items of Food and 
Other Broad Groups by Expenditure Levels. 


Items of 



Expenditure Levels 




Combined. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


Number of 










Budgets. 

26 

56 

72 

39 

27 

17 

11 

7 

255 

Average family 









size. 

1.92 

3.64 

4.58 

5.62 

6.55 

6.53 

7.64 

9.00 

4.85 

FOOD ITEMS: 









Rice 

8.57 

14.43 

17.75 

22.14 

25.14 

29.75 

33.26 

46.90 

19.81 

Fish 

1.18 

1.40 

1.90 

2.16 

1.94 

2.29 

4.32 

5.21 

1.99 

Pulses 

1.32 

1.81 

2.21 

2.40 

2.99 

3.40 

4.18 

5.73 

2.41 

Meat 

0.03 

0.17 

0.17 

0.58 

0.99 

0.53 

1.45 

3.50 

0.47 

Oil & Ghee 

1.32 

1.69 

2.21 

2.58 

2.75 

3.31 

4.09 

5.98 

2.38 

Milk 

0.04 

0.07 

0.29 

1.15 

0.90 

0.22 

1.62 

2.14 

0.51 

Spices 

0.69 

0.86 

1.18 

1.46 

1.55 

1.90 

2.41 

2.79 

1.28 

Vegetable 

1.17 

1.42 

1.75 

1.93 

2.25 

2.62 

3.64 

3.43 

1.88 

Other Food 

1.04 

1.90 

1.22 

1.81 

2.23 

2.30 

4.06 

3.23 

1.80 

Total Food 

15.36 

23.75 

28.68 

36.21 

40.74 

46.32 

59.03 

78.91 

32.53 

Clothing 

2.47 

3.80 

5.24 

6.32 

7.51 

8.93 

9.68 

14.25 

5.73 

Conventional 










necessities. 

2.26 

3.02 

4.44 

4.88 

6.75 

6.69 

6.10 

12.44 

4.66 

Liquor 

2.22 

3.16 

3.51 

4.63 

4.63 

6.66 

6.62 

7.27 

4.04 

Social & 










Religious. 

0.54 

0.75 

1.28 

1.24 

1.76 

1.79 

2.02 

2.73 

1.24 

Fuel & Lighting0.64 

0.74 

0.94 

1.24 

1.46 

2.01 

1.58 

2.82 

1.12 

Education 

— 

0.09 

0.05 

0.11 

0.32 

0.90 

0.45 

1.00 

0.19 

Household 










purchases 

— 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.12 

0.05 

0.20 

0.29 

0.07 

Miscellaneous 

0.17 

0.25 

0.55 

0.52 

1.01 

1.05 

1.64 

2:87 

0.63 

TOTAL 

23.66 

35.61 

44.74 

55.21 

64.32 

74.40 

87.32 122.S8 

50.21 
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Explanation for some items may be given: “Other Food” means 
minor food, “Conventional necessities” mean items such as tobacco, 
pan (betel leaf), toiletries, cinema, etc. It may be added that firewood 
is generally collected from the woods or sometimes supplied free by 
the employers. The last column in the table shows the expenditure 
pattern of an average family for all expenditure levels combined, while 
the columns preceding it show the expenditures of the ‘typical’ families 
in the different expenditure levels. 

The survey points out that, on the whole, the standard of living, 
as measured by the extent of expenditure per consumptional unit rises 
slowly but steadily with rise in total expenditure. Expenditures on food, 
clothing and the ‘miscellaneous items’, mainly follow this rising trend, 
the rate of spending on other items remaining more or less steady. 

The percentage of expenditure of an average family as distributed 
among different items of consumption, according to another table is: 
food—64.79, clothing—11.41, conventional necessities—9.28, liquor— 
8,05, social and religious—2.47, fuel and lighting—2.23, education—0.38, 
household purchases—0.14, and miscellaneous—1.25. 

Consumption of Liquor. —The survey stresses the fact that the 
expenditure on liquor is disproportionately high viz., Rs. 1.39 per 
fortnight per adult consumptional unit in the lowest expenditure level 
“but exhibits no inclination to rise as the standard of living rises, the 
overall value being Rs. 1.10. Thus, there appears to he not much truth 
in the impression in certain quarters that if the labourers are given more 
cash money they tried to spend almost the entire amount on liquor." It 
is also noted that “the incidence of liquor-drinking does not show any 
steadily rising trend with increase in total expenditure”. The percent¬ 
age of liquor addicts for all expenditure levels is shown in a table as 
92.81 for men, 90.07 for women, 67.06 for adolescents and 49.04 for 
children. “By and large” the survey observes, “addiction to liquor 
seems to be universal and is more of a social or environmental habit. 
But the practically wholesale indulgence in liquor—covering not only 
adolescents but also children of ages less than 15—is entirely disturb¬ 
ing. It is felt that increasing emphasis on education and provisions for 
other modes of recreation would help in weaning away some of the 
adults or at least to check the spread of this habit among the younger 
generation who, it is hoped, are as yet not addicts in the strict sense of 
the term.” (pp. 16-17). 

Indebtedness. —The survey points out that the labourers generally 
run into debts during the slack season of the year because very few of 
them have the habit of laying off some thing from their extra income 
during the peak period (May-November). “Kabuliwallas and other 
money lenders naturally exploit this situation to their fullest advantage. 
It was realy gratifying to observe that to do away with this evil, some 
garden managements have introduced a simple scheme of wage saving 
to which the labourers can contribute even very small sums from their 
wages and withdraw in times of need. Such schemes, if made popular, 
will, no. doubt, prove, very beneficial to the labourers.” (page 14). 
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Smoking Habit .—Smoking habit is quite popular in the gardens 
surveyed. The percentages of smokers among workers were: men—61.76; 
women—5.51; adolescents—29.41; and children—2.78. The overall 
percentage was 49.79. 

Literacy .—The overall literacy percentage among workers in the 
gardens surveyed stands at 11.55. The literacy percentage among 
women is the lowest at 1.10. Among men, the percentage stands at 
20.26 while among adolescents it is 19.79 percent. Among children, the 
literacy percentage is 10.46. If out of the total number of ‘children’ 
those of ages less than 6 are excluded, the literacy percentage among 
children of what may be called the school-going age comes to 17.92 per 
cent. It is also noted that for expenditure levels above Rs. 50 per 
fortnight the literacy percentage is significantly higher than for the lower 
levels. The observations of the survey regarding “education” are of 
great interest; they are, therefore, given below at some length: 

“Thus the overall literacy position among plantation workers is 
quite low and needs considerable improvement. While there is perhaps 
little possibility of improvement in literacy among the adult population, 
particularly the women folk, steps can and should be taken to improve 
the position in so far as children and adolescents are concerned. It 
was ‘found that only about 14 per cent of the children of schoolgoing 
age were actually attending schools at the time of the survey. This 
percentage while it is quite low could, it was learnt, be lower during th e 
peak season, for, during the plucking season some of the children 
particularly those in the age-group ‘11 to 14’ get employment and, 
naturally prefer that to attending schools. Children in the age-group 
‘6 to 11 *, if they are not employed by the garden on their own, would 
also help their mothers by plucking what they can and putting it in the 
mothers’ baskets. This, it was learnt, is allowed by the gardens and 
the extra-leaf-pice payment at the peak-period encourages parents too to 
put children to work. This situation exists in spite of the fact that 9 
out of the 10 gardens have schools (lower primary schools in 8 gardens 
and a middle school in the other) within the garden. The remaining 
one garden also has a school within a distance of three furlongs. It 
would thus appear that parents or guardians do not fully realise the 
importance of providing education to their wards. Their own illiteracy 
perhaps is part of the reason. In any case the situation points to the 
need for making primary education compulsory in the tea plantations. 
Adequate facilities for vocational and technical training, as mentioned 
earlier, should also be provided for the adolescents, more so because it 
will be increasingly difficult with the passage of time to provide the 
growing number of youngsters with employment facilities within the 
gardens.” (page 9). 

Pattern of Living of Plantation Workers in South India .—In recent 
years, no investigation has been made to assess the extent of improve¬ 
ment in the standard of living of plantation workers in South India as a 
result of the voluntary action of employers, the various recommenda¬ 
tions of the Industrial Committee on Plantations, the implementation of 
the Plantations Labour Act and the provisions contained in a number of 
collective agreements concluded during the past twelve years. It may be 
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assumed that the standard of living has registered some improvement, 
but the extent of this improvement can be measured only through a 
properly conducted study. It is understood that the Labour Bureau of 
the Government of India will shortly undertake such a study. 

The Labour Bureau’s Report on Standard of Living of Plantation 
Workers in South India (1947) 1 throws some light on the spending habits 
of plantation workers in South India, but as many changes must have 
happened since then, the relevant information is not reproduced here. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Workers’ Organisations 

The growth of trade unions among plantation workers has 
generally been slow. This is due to various factors, the more important 
of which are: development of plantations in scattered and isolated 
places, poverty and illiteracy of workers, their migratory character, and 
the nature of plantation work. 

According to the report on “Plantation Labour in Assam Valley” 
(1951) at the time of the survey workers in most tea estates in Assam 
were members of trade unions. The report stated: “Except in 3 
European owned and 2 Indian owned estates out of the 38 tea estates 
selected for the present survey the workers were members of trade 
unions. The membership of trade unions was available from only 16 
European owned and 8 Indian owned tea estates comprising a total 
labour force of 19,455 and 3,184 respectively. In these estates the total 
trade union membership was 7,718 of which 6,855 members were in 
European owned and 863 in Indian owned estates. Roughly 35.4 per 
cent, of the total labour force in European owned and 27.1 per cent, in 
Indian owned estates are members of trade unions”.* 

The growth of trade unionism among plantations workers of 
South India is of recent origin, but by now trade unionism has come to 
stay in the plantation industries in South India. 

The following table shows the progress of trade unionism among 
plantation workers since 1949-50. 

Membership at the end of the year 

No. of Unions Submit--Average 

ting Returns Men Women Total 


1949-50 

36 

101,995 

36,063 

138,706 


1950-51 

35 

110,665 

35,424 

146,089 


1951-52 

34 

80,114 

24,418 

113,234 


1952-53 

47 

127,551 

37,123 

164,665 

3,503 

1953-54 

67 

144,893 

48,642 

193.535 

2,889 

1954-55 

70 

160,584 

76,055 

236,635 

3,381 

1955-56 

88 

216,935 

92,452 

309,387 

3,516 

1956-57 

104 

175,687 

89,995 

265,682* 


1957-58 

136 

182,144 

96,883 

279,027 


"Membership figures in respect of 3 unions are not available. 


Sources : 

The Indion Labour year Book, 

•‘Trade Unions, 

1954-55 and 

1955-56”, 


and Indian Labour Statistics (1959). 


-1 Report on an Enquiry into the Cost .and Standard of. Living of Plantation 
Workers in South India, by Director, Labour Bureau (1947), p. 43. 

2. P.«3. 
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(The percentage of trade union membership to total number of 
workers during 1954-55 and 1955-56 was 19.0 and 24.7 per cent, respec¬ 
tively.) 

Finances of Unions 

The following table gives the state of finances of trade unions of 
plantation workers for two years- 


Funds of Workers' Trade Unions in Plantations Submitting Returns for Two Years 


year 

Opening Balance 

Income 

Expenditure 

Closing Balance 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1956-57 

489,°54 

894,164 

859‘526 


1957-58 

440,642 

870,853 

822,748 



Note: The difference between the closing balance of 1956-57 and the opening balance 
of 1957-58 is due to the difference in the coverage of the unions which sub¬ 
mitted returns during J956-57 and 1957-58. 


The latest verified membership figures of the four Central Trade 
Union Organisations in the plantation industry are available for the year 
ending 31-3-1958. These are- 


Name of the Number of unions Verified 

Organisation affiliated to it membership 


I.N.T.U.C. 39 270,082 

A.I.T.U.C. 21 62,616 

H.M.S. 2 15,321 

U.T.U.C. 6 13,056 

These figures are provisional. 

The breakdown of income by sources shows that 36.4 per cent, of 
income in Part “A” States, 64.8 per cent in Part “B” States and 93.2 
percent in Part “C” States was derived during 1955-56 from contribu¬ 
tions from workers. Some items of expenditure during 1955-56 were as 
follows i 1 



Part ‘A’ 
States 

Part ‘B’ 
States 

Part ‘C’ 
States 

Salaries, allowances and expenses of officers 

Per cent. 
9.3 

Per cent. 

11.6 

Per cent. 
1.6 

Expenses of establishment 

Auditors' fee 

18.8 

14.5 

32.7 

0.4 

0.4 

2.0 

Legal Expenses 

3.5 

5.5 

1.2 

Expenses in conducting trade disputes 

4.5 

12.0 

— 

Compensation for loss due to trade disputes 

— 

1.6 

1.3 

Funeral, old age, sickness and unemployment benefits 1.7 

0.2 

— 

Education, social and religious benefits. 

0.6 

_ 

— 

Cost of publishing periodicals 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

Other expenses 

60.6 

53.9 

61.2 


1. “Trade Unions, 1954-55 and 1955-36" issued by the Labour Bureau* 
Government of India, pp. 144-155. 
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The report on “Trade Unions, 1954-55 and 1955-56” stated that - 
the average income as well as expenditure per union was the highest in 
1954*55 and 1955-56. It added: “The average income of unions in this 
State increased from Rs. 6,263 in 1954-55 to Rs. 20,219.8 in the sub¬ 
sequent year. One of the factors which affected the above figures is 
that some of the unions such as the Jorhat Jilla Chah Mazdoor Sangh, 
and the Golaghat Chah Mazdoor Sangh made an all-out effort to 
strengthen themselves financially during 1955-56. Moreover, some of 
the unions, such as the Tezpur Chah Mazdoor Sangh, Tezpur, with 
large financial resources, which did not submit returns in 1954-55 did 
so during the subsequent year.” 1 

Activities 

“Activities of unions were mostly confined to the redressal of 
workers’ grievances and organisation of welfare work for the benefit of 
members. Important amongst the unions which conducted welfare 
activities on any extensive scale were the Cachar Chah Shramik Union 
and the Moran Circle Chah Mazdoor Sangh. The former started 38 
night schools in different estates and also appointed a number of wel¬ 
fare workers to organise classes, etc. For this activity alone the union 
kept apart Rs. 10,000 during 1954-55. The Moran Circle Chah 
Mazdoor Sangh helped the State Government in launching the B.C.C. 
Campaign in tea gardens.” 2 3 * 


Employers’ Organisations 

The interests of managements in the plantation industry have 
been well looked after for a long time both in the North-Eastern region 
and in South India by strong and well-run organisations of long stand¬ 
ing. A brief account of the more important of the employers’ associa¬ 
tions in the industry is given below: 8 

Indian Tea Association , Calcutta .—The Indian Tea Association was 
founded in 1881 for the furtherance of the general interests of the owners 
of tea plantations in North India. 

The membership of the Association and its branches cover an 
acreage under tea of about 470,000, i.e., about 80 per cent, of the 
acreage under tea in North-East India, and about 60 per cent, under 
tea in India as a whole. 

Labour relations between the Association’s members and their 
employees are conducted at various levels. The individual Manager 
may deal directly with his workers or with the gardens unit of the Union 
on his estate. He may take the advice of the Branch Labour Adviser 
as occasion arises and the Union members will be advised by their 
Circle leaders. 


2. Ibid. p. 16. 

3. Information included in this section has been supplied by the respective 

associations* 
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A certain amount of discussion and negotiation with the unions 
is also carried on at Circle and (in the Assam Valley) at Zonal level. 
More important discussions on matters of principle and on matters 
concerning wages and conditions of service are carried on at branch 
level. At tripartite discussions convened by the State Governments of 
Assam and West Bengal, the Association is represented by members 
of its central body and by representatives of its branches. The Associa¬ 
tion is also represented on the Central Government’s Industrial Com¬ 
mittee on Plantations. 

The Association runs a scientific research station at Tocklai in 
Assam under a Director and his Assistants, and Scientific Advisory 
Officers are stationed in all the branch areas. 

The United Planters ’ Association of Southern India .—This Associa¬ 
tion was formed in 1893 with the object of “protecting the interests of 
the planting community in Southern India.” At present, UPASI 
membership consists of 13 District Associations, 3 State Associations 
corresponding to the States of Madras, Mysore and Kerala, over 350 
Estate Members including sterling and rupee companies and proprietors, 
and 50 Firm Members. Together, the 350 Estate Members own a 
total of 300,000 planted acres, of which one-half comprises tea and the 
remainder coffee, rubber and various minor products. The Estate 
Member with the largest acreage owns 41,160 acres and the smallest 
1 acre. 

Up to 1946, the business of the Association was largely confined 
to crop-wise commercial and economic affairs. But with the growth 
of trade unionism among plantation workers, the UPASI has been 
devoting special attention to labour legislation and labour relations 
through the South India Estate Labour Relations’ Organisation. This 
organisation was retained as a separate entity during the first ten years 
of rapid trade union organisation in the plantation industry and merged 
with the UPASI when its separate existence was no longer found 
necessary. 

The Association renders individual service to members through 
its Labour Relations Section; they can call for the advice and assistance 
of this Section for appearances in conciliation proceedings and in dis¬ 
putes before Tribunals and Labour Courts. 

The UPASI also maintains an Experimental Research Centre for 
tea at Devarshola in the Nilgiris with a full complement of scientific 
officers and staff. Pest and disease control is an important function 
of this department and individual members can avail directly of its 
advice and assistance. 

Indian Tea Planters 9 Association , Jalpaiguri.—The Indian Tea 
Planters’ Association, Jalpaiguri, was established in the year 1918. Its 
principal object is to look after the interests of the Indian owned tea 
gardens of West Bengal, Bihar and Assam. The registered office of 
the Association since its inception has been located at Jalpaiguri. 
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The Association has now in its membership 116 estates (Dooars 
64, Terai 29, Darjeeling Hill 2, Assam 21) with 60,745.99 acres under 
Tea, (Dooars 39,226.51 acres, Terai 14,249.86 acres, Darjeeling Hill 
1,141.31 acres and Assam 7,128.31 acres). 

To help the members in developing and maintaining good labour* 
management relations, the Association maintains its own Labour 
Department with two qualified Labour Officers. 

Assam Tea Planters' Association, Jorhat .—This association was 
formed in 1935 to safeguard the interests of small tea growers in Assam. 
Among the objects of the Association given in its Rules are to look 
after the welfare of the labour employed, and to maintain touch with 
Government and other associations with similar objects on matters 
affecting the tea industry. 


Industrial Disputes 

In recent years, consciousness of their own rights has been avident 
among plantation workers in common with other workers. This cons¬ 
ciousness has led them to take to trade unionism a brief review of 
which has been given above. The crises in tea industry and the rising 
cost of living after the second world war have also led to unrest among 
them, The following table gives figures of trade disputes in plantations 
for ten years: 


Industrial Disputes in Plantations 1949-1958 


Year 

No. of Disputes 

No. of workers involved 

No. of Man-days lost 

1949 

20 

13,912 

124,264 

1950 

10 

3,500 

5,466 

1951 

35 

29,507 

47,027 

1952 

37 

21,119 

178,305 

1953 

22 

12,071 

80,816 

1954 

17 

8,749 

17,058 

1955 

217 

94,257 

611,812 

1956 

50 

19,530 

172,725 

1957 

146 

125,878 

514,088 

1958 

99 

130,147 

946,070 


Sources: Indian Labour Year Book, 1950-51; “Indian Labour Statistics” 
(1959) and the “Indian Labour Gazette”, June 1958 and June 1959. 


The figures show that in 1955, there were 217 disputes resulting 
in the loss of 611,812 man-days. This was due to lightning strikes in 
plantations and disputes on account of bonus. The figures declined 
during 1956, but shot up again during 1957, when some managements 
declared lockouts followed by strikes. During 1958, the number of 
man-days lost reached the highest figures of 946,070. The main cause 
of this was the dispute in plantations in Kerala on bonus issue which 
involved 43,003 workers and resulted in the loss of 620,388 man-days. 
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Collective Bargaining 

In the earlier chapters, references have been made to collective 
agreements and memoranda of settlement for the abolition of Kangony 
system, fixation of wages, and the payment of bonus, etc. These 
agreements have been concluded at the national level, at the State level 
and at the level of industry, and they represent a trend towards collec¬ 
tive bargaining evident for some time and made possible by the growth 
of trade unionism in the plantation industry. The trend is likely to be 
accelerated as trade unionism consolidates itself. 

Machinery for the Prevention and Settlement of Disputes 

Plantations are covered by the definition of the term “industry” 
in the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, which makes provision for the 
investigation and settlement of industrial disputes. The Act as amend¬ 
ed up to 1956, provides for conciliation machinery and for a three-tier 
system of original tribunals, namely, labour courts, industrial tribunals 
and national tribunals for adjudication of disputes. References to 
the national tribunals have to be made to the Central Government. 
Matters of jurisdiction of labour courts and industrial tribunals are 
prescribed in the Act as amended. There is also provision for 
voluntary reference of disputes to arbitration by the parties themselves 
by written agreements and for the enforcement of agreements between 
employers and workmen otherwise than in the course of conciliation. 
There is also machinery to promote industrial peace and harmony 
under the Chief Labour Commissioner at the Centre. 

Further, the Industrial Committee on Plantations is designed to 
mitigate by tripartite agreements the sources of conflict and to initiate 
labour reforms and legislation by consultation and agreement. 

The Industrial Disputes Act also provides for the constitution 
of works committees in undertakings employing 100 or more workers. 
It is stated in “Plantation Labour in Assam Valley” (1951) that these 
Committees were serving useful purpose in the estates in which they 
had been established in Assam. 

LABOUR INSPECTION 

An effective labour inspection service is necessary to enforce legal 
provisions governing conditions of life and work on plantations. The 
Indian Plantations Labour Act, 1951, provides for a special inspecto¬ 
rate of plantations and describes the powers and responsibilities of 
Inspectors, subject to rules which may be issued by the respective 
State Governments. 

The rules framed by State Governments in this connection may 
be cited. According to these an inspector has power to do all or any 
of the following: 

(i) to photograph any non-adult worker; to inspect, examine, 
measure, copy, photograph, sketch or test, as the case may 


/ 
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be, any house, building or room, register or document main¬ 
tained under the Act or anything provided for the purpose 
of securing the health or welfare of the workers employed 
in a plantation; 

(ii) to prosecute, conduct or defend before a Court any com¬ 
plaint or other proceeding arising under the Act; 

(iii) to require an employer to supply or send any return or in¬ 
formation relating to the provisions of the Act; 

(iv) to satisfy himself at each inspection that— 

(a) the provisions of the Act and the rules regarding the 
health and welfare of workers employed in the planta¬ 
tion are observed; 

(b) the adolescents and children employed in the plantation 
have been granted certificates of fitness and that no 
adolescent or child is employed who is obviously unfit; 

(c) the presciibed registers are properly maintained; 

(d) the periods of rest and holidays provided by the Act are 
granted and that the limits of hours of work laid down 
therein are not exceeded; 

(e) the notice of period of work required under section 23 
of the Act is duly affixed; 

(f) leave with wages and sickness and maternity benefits 
are granted in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act and the Rules; 

(v) to note how far the defects pointed out at previous 
inspection have been removed and how far orders pre¬ 
viously issued have been complied with; and 

(vi) to point out all such defects or irregularities as he may 
have observed and to give orders for their removal and 
to record and furnish to the employer a summary of the 
defects or irregularities and of his orders. 

The Act requires every employer to afford all reasonable facilities 
to the inspector for making any entry, inspection, examination or 
inquiry under the Act. 

Certifying Surgeons.—The Act provides for the appointment by 
the State Governments of qualified medical practitioners as certifying 
surgeons. The Rules framed under the Act prescribe duties of a certi¬ 
fying surgeon which consist mainly of examining and certifying young 
persons who wish to obtain fitness certificates for employment in 
plantations. 
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Administration and Enforcement .—The administration of the Act 
is the responsibility of the Chief Inspectors of Plantations appointed 
by the State Governments, but the Central Government is authorised 
to give directions to the State Governments in regard to the implemen¬ 
tation of the Act. The Act which applies to plantations of 25 acres or 
more in which 30 or more persons are employed authorises the State 
Governments to exempt subject to such conditions as they may think 
proper to impose, any employer or class of employers from all or any 
provisions of the Act. In such cases, however, previous approval of 
the Central Government has to be obtained by the State Governments 
concerned. Adequate penalty provisions have been made in the Act 
to secure proper enforcement of the law. 

Enforcement .—Accorning to a review of the working of the 
Plantations Labour Act during 1957, in Assam , the Chief Inspector of 
Plantations, appointed to implement the provisions of the Act and the 
rules framed thereunder, visited several estates in 1956 and explained 
the requirements of the Act to the managements of these estates. The 
Chief Inspector of Plantations and his staff in Kerala made 470 inspec¬ 
tions during 1957 and issued several warnings and show cause notices 
to employers for violations of the Act. Material results were achieved 
as a result of vigorous campaign of inspections. 

The Inspectorate in Madras conducted 255 inspections during 
1957. In Mysore , 410 estates were inspected and 50 show cause notices 
were issued to the employers during 1957-58. The Chief Inspector of 
Plantations, Uttar Pradesh , visited Dchra Dun to explain to manage¬ 
ments and workers’ representatives the various provisions of the Act 
and the irregularities detected were explained to the employers. 1 

WORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON PLANTATIONS 

In pursuance of a recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India, the Government of India had initiated in 1942 a 
series of tripartite conferences. Later, on the model of Industrial 
Committees of the I.L.O., committees were constituted on a tripartite 
basis to examine in detail different aspects of problems of various 
industries in India. 

A conference on tea plantation labour, comprising six Govern¬ 
ment, six employers’ and six workers’ representatives, was convened 
by theCiovernment of India in New Delhi on 8 and 9 January 1947. 
The Conference made suggestions regarding wages and cost of living 
allowance, sickness and maternity benefits, medical aid, education and 
welfare activities. It recommended that the employment of children 
under 12 years of age should be prohibited. A 10 to 15-year program¬ 
me for providing suitable accommodation for workers with regulations 
relating to site, water supply, drainage and sanitary arrangements, was 
also passed. Since then, a permanent Industrial Committee has been 
set up to deal with labour in plantations, tripartite in character. 

1. Indian Labour Gazette , December 1958, pp. 443-44. 
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The second session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations (as 
it came to be called) was held at New Delhi from 31 March to 2 
April 1948, and was attended by representatives of Governments (from 
the Centre and provinces with plantation labour) employers and 
workers. The Committee considered, inter alia , the questions of wage 
fixation in the industry, medical care and treatment of workers and the 
outlines of legislation to regulate conditions of work in plantations. 

The Committee endorsed a report on ' Standards of Medical Care 
for Tea Plantations in India” submitted by Major Lloyd Jones. The 
report outlined a 10-year plan of medical care for workers in the tea 
estates of India to be executed in two stages, attention being directed 
during the first 3 years to the provision of garden hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries on a scale of 10 beds for each 1000 of population; and, 
during the subsequent period of 5 to 7 years to the establishment of 
a comprehensive system of group and central hospitals adequately 
equipped and staffed and with not less than 3 beds for each 1000 
of population served. The Committee generally agreed that the planta¬ 
tion owners should manage the hospital service subject to the Govern¬ 
ment’s specifications and inspection and that the standards should be 
enforced by legislation. 

The Committee also agreed to set up a standing committee 
consisting of 4 representatives each of Government, employers and 
workers to meet between the regular sessions and advise the Govern¬ 
ment on such urgent matters as might be referred to it. It further 
agreed to establish statutory tripartite boards, both in the provinces 
and at the Centre, to advise the provincial and Central Governments. 1 2 

At the third session held in New Delhi on 4 and 5 November 
1950, the Committe considered the draft of the Plantations Labour 
Bill. It laid down certain standard building specifications and 
recommended that employers should aim at a target of providing eight 
per cent, of the population of plantation gardens with houses every year 
A Sub-Committee was appointed to examine the question of the aboli¬ 
tion of the Kangany system of recruitment. The committee recommend¬ 
ed that a sum of Rs. 400,000 out of the surplus in the current year’s 
budget of the Central Tea Board be utilised for providing training 
facilities to women and child workers of tea gardens, in subjects like 
child welfare, sewing, spinning, knitting, silk-worm rearing, etc.* 

The fourth session of the Committee was held at a time when a 
crisis was developing in the tea industry; estates were being closed 
down and labour employed in them was being rendered surplus. The 
Committee which met in Calcutta on 19 and 20 December 1952, passed 
a resolution suggesting that a tripartite commission with regional sub¬ 
committees should be appointed by the Centre immediately to investigate 
the cost structure of the tea industry. Representatives of the Government 
of West Bengal and Assam stated that unless the employers gave an 
immediate assurance that they would abstain from closure of gardens 

1. The Statesman, 1,2 and 3 April 1948. 

2. The Hindu, Madras, dated 6 November 1931 
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or retrenchment until the Government of India’s decision was known, 
the State Governments must be free to exercies their own powers for 
averting the crisis in the manner they considered fit. 1 2 3 

The fifth session of the Committee held at Calcutta on 30 and 31 
January 1954, had the following items on its agenda: 

(i) extension of lay-off compensation benefits to plantation labour, 
(ii) enforcement of the Plantations Labour Act, and (iii) Conversion of 
food grains concession into cash, 

The Committee recommended that steps should be taken to apply 
the provision of the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act of 1953 relat¬ 
ing to lay off to the plantation industry with effect from 1 April 1954.* 

The Committee decided that sections of the Plantations Labour 
Act of 1951 which automatically came into force, as for example, those 
relating to the provision of drinking water, tokens and fitness certificates 
and annual leave with wages, should be given effect to from 1 April 
1954. The Committee considered it desirable to implement the welfare 
measures covered by the Act, according to a phased programme after 
the framing of the rules under it. Priority in the implementation 
programme should be given, the Committee felt, to the provision of (i) 
medical facilities, (ii) creches, (iii) recreational facilities, (iv) housing, 
(v) protection from the weather, and (vi) appointment of welfare officers 
to be followed later by provisions regarding educational facilities, conser¬ 
vancy and canteens. 

There was an ageement at the meeting between employers’ and 
workers* representatives to convert foodgrains concessions into cash 
payments. The Indian Tea Association also agreed to allow five paid 
holidays in a year; the Indian tea garden interests, however, expressed 
inability to grant this concession*. 

The sixth session of the Committee was called at Ootacamund 
on 19 and 20 July 1954, to discuss draft model rules framed under the 
Plantations Labour Act, 1951. Besides the usual provisions relating to 
inspection staff and those of miscellaneous nature, the rules provided for 
adequate supply of drinking water for workers, and proper sanitary 
arrangements. The rules provided for two types of hospitals—garden 
hospitals and group hospitals, creches, conteens, recreational and 
educational facilties and houses. 

The rules also requested State Governments to set up advisory boards 
for housing consisting of two officials and three representatives each of 
employers and workers. Other provisions included the provision of 
blankets and water-proofs by employers and the appointment of 
welfare officers. Representatives of employers and workers expressed 
their views on the rules. On behalf of the Government the assurance 

1. “Amrita Bazar Patrika’* 20 and 21 December 1952. 

2. The provisions of lay-off benefits were extended to plantation -workers 
with effect from 1 April 1954 by Act XLIII of 1954. 

3. “Amrita Bazar Patrika”; 1 February 1954. 
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was given that utmost care will be taken in finalising the draft rules in 
order to make them acceptable to both employers and workers. 1 

At the seventh session held at New Delhi on 31 August and 1 
September 1955, the more important decisions of the committee on 
various items on the agenda were as follows: 

The Committee set up a tripartite committee consisting of three 
representatives each of employers and workers to settle the question of 
payment of bonus to workers. 

The progress of the implementation of the Act was reviewed by the 
meeting and it was agreed that the Act should be implemented speedily. 

The Committee agreed that the Employees’ Provident Fund Act 
should be extended to plantations and factories associated with them. 

The Committee reviewed the various reports prepared by the I.L.O. 
for the third session of I.L.O. Committee on Work on Plantations. It 
also agreed that mothers attending on sick children should be allowed 
leave with full pay. 2 

The eighth session of the Committee was held at Shillong on 21 
January 1958. The more important decisions of the Cammittee on the 
various items on the agenda were as follows: 

The Committee agreed that further fragmentation of small estates 
should bediscouranged; it decided to set up a sub-committee to consider 
as to when and in what manner a wage board should be set up for the 
plantation industry; it recommended the setting up of a sub-committee 
to consider the question of payment of bonus by the gardens in Assam, 
West Bengal and Tripura; it was agreed that a sub-committee should 
consider whether suplementary provisions might be added to the Code of 
Discipline to suit the special circumstances of the plantantion industry; 
the committee was of the view that there should be no discharge or 
eviction of other members of the family consequent on the dismissal of 
the head of the family with the reservation that in cases of practical 
diffiiculty, the matter should be dealt with locally and settled through 
mutual adjustment;’ it also agreed that the subject of housing for 
plantation workers should be studied by a sub-committee. 3 

The Sub-Committee set up by the eighth session of the Industrial 
Committee on Plantations was held in New Delhi on 23 April 1958. 
The Sub-Committee agreed to adopt the Code of Discipline with 
appropriate modifications to suit its application to the plantation 
industry; representatives of Governments, employers and workers 
placed their respective viewpoints on the question of housing before the 
meeting. As regards the setting up of a wage board, the sub-committee 
noted that even though the workers’ resresentatives were in favour of 

~ Hindu> 20 and 24 July, 1954. (Details of the rules are given in 
appropriate Chapters.) 

2. The Statesman, 2 September 1955. 

3. The Hindustan Times, dated 23 January 1958. 
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a wage board for the plantation industry, the reperesentatives of 
employers and State Governments did not think it appropriate to disturb 
the existing wage agreements by setting up a board. 1 

The agenda before the ninth session of the Committee held 
in Calcutta on 23 and 24 October 1959 included the following 
items: appointment of a wage board for the plantation industry; 
housing for plantation workers; application of the Code of Discipline 
to the plantation industry, and employment position in the plantation 
industry. 

The Committee accepted the recommendations of its sub-com¬ 
mittee that there should be one wage board for the plantation industry, 
with two sections—one for the South and the other for the Northern 
and North-Eastern region. The proposed wage board would have a 
Chairman drawn from the judiciary and two independent members, 
besides an equal number of representatives of employers and workers. 
The board is expected to “work out a wage structure based on the 
principles of fair wages.” 

As regards housing for plantation workers the Committee arrived 
at the following decisions: 

(1) A Central agency, consisting of representatives of the State 
Housing Boards set up under the Plantations Labour Act, 
should be constituted to examine the difficulties faced by 
the plantation owners in implementing the housing pro¬ 
gramme and to suggest measures that would facilitate 
construction of houses by them. 

(2) The difficulties encountered by employers in the matter of 
furnishing security for obtaining loans for house construction 
should be examined by the Government of India at a high 
level. 

(3) Where particular gardens sought exemption from the 
statutory provisions relating to the phased programme of 
housing, in view of their economic position, each such case 
should be examined and decided on its merits. There 
should be no general relaxation applicable to all, irrespective 
of their economic position. 

(4) Detailed statistics regarding the progress made in the matter 
of housing from year to year in respect of the individual 
gardens should be collected. 

With regard to the application of the Code of Discipline to the 
plantation industry it was agreed that in the case of plantations there 
should be no strike or lockout without at least seven days’ notice, 
such notice being given only after the procedure prescribed in the Code 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes had been fully utilised. " 

1. Based on the proceedings of the Sub-Committee circulated by the 
Ministry of Laboured Employment. .... 
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The Committee recommended that the Governments of the 
States, in which the plantations were located, should each set up a 
Committee to collect detailed information for the purpose of assessing 
the employment position on the plantations and for determining the 
number of workers who could be profitably employed in the 
plantations. 1 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 

The International Labour Organisation realised after the end of 
the second World War the urgency of promoting the economic and 
social advancement of the less developed regions of the world and of 
tackling problems which are of particular concern to these regions. 
Such problems, according to the I. L. O.. included the raising of the 
living and working standards of plantation workers. 

The question was first discussed at the Preparatory Asian Regio¬ 
nal Conference of the l.L.O. held in New Delhi in 1947, which 
stressed the importance of plantations in the economy of a number of 
countries in Asia and pointed out ‘‘the unsatisfactory conditions of 
life and work of a vast numbers of labourers engaged in many areas 
and the inadequacy of the national legislation governing these 
conditions.” 2 The Conference adopted a resolution requesting the 
Governing Body of the l.L.O. (1) to call the attention of the govern¬ 
ments concerned to the immediate necessity for enacting appropriate 
legislation for improving the conditions of plantation workers, (2) to 
direct the International Labour Office to undertake a special study of 
the problems peculiar to plantation labour, and (3) to give early consi¬ 
deration to the question of setting up a committee to consider the 
special problems of plantation workers. 

The Governing Body decided in 1948 to set up a Committee on 
Work on Plantations and, later in 1950, that it should be of a tripartite 
character. India was elected as one of the countries to form the 
Committee. 

In the course of its three sessions, Bandung (1950), Havana 
(1953) and Geneva (1957), held so far, the committee has given 
consideration to such subjects as recruitment and engagement, regula¬ 
tion-of-employment, conditions of work, employment of women and 
children, living conditions, wages, health and social security, education 
and training, industrial relations including labour management co¬ 
operation and labour inspection. 

On a request from the Governing Body, the third session of the 
Committee considered the question of placing the question of planta¬ 
tion labour on the agenda of the International Labour Conference, 
and suggested that an item concerning plantation labour with a view 
to codifying the provisions of the existing Conventions and Recom- 

1. Decisions of the Committee circulated by the Ministry of Labour and 

Employment. . ' . 

2. Conditions of Employment of Plantation Workers. Report VIII (1), 40th 

I.L. Conference, 1957* . 
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mendations into a Convention directly applicable to plantations be 
placed on the agenda of an early session of the Conference. 

The Governing Body decided to place the question of conditions 
of employment of plantation workers on the agenda of the 40lh 
session (June 1957) to be dealt with under the double-discussion 
procedure with a view to the adoption of appropriate international 
instruments. 

Accordingly, the subject was considered at the 40th and 42nd 
sessions of the International Labour Conference; and at the latter 
session a Convention and a Recommendation concerning Conditions 
of Employment of Plantation Workers were adopted. 

The definition of the term “plantation” according ft the Conven¬ 
tion has already been cited in the Introduction of this study. Each 
Member State which ratifies the Convention will be obliged to comply 
with the parts dealing with wages, the right to organise and collective 
bargaining, labour inspection, and final provisions, and at least two 
of the other parts headed as follows: engagement and recruitment and 
migrant workers ; contracts of employment and abolition of penal 
sanctions ; annual holidays with pay; weekly rest; maternity protection; 
workmen’s compensation; freedom of association; housing, and medical 
care. Since India has already made statutory provisions in the case 
of most items dealt with in these instruments, the main features of the 
parts dealing with wages and housing alone are dealt with here. 

The part dealing with wages in the Convention lays down, inter 
alia , the following: 

(i) Fixing of minimum wages by collective agreements or mutual 
consultations should be encouraged. 

(ii) Where minimum wages have been fixed, a worker should 
not be underpaid, and if he is underpaid, he should be 
entitled to recover, by judicial or other appropriate proceed¬ 
ings, the amount by which he has been underpaid. 

(iii) Employers should be prohibited from limiting in any manner 
the freedom of the worker to dispose of his wages. 

(iv) Where works stores for the sale of commodities to the 
workers are established or services are operated in connec¬ 
tion with an undertaking, the workers concerned should be 
free from any coercion to make use of such stores or 
services. 

(v) Any deductions from wages with a view to ensuring a direct 
or indirect payment for the purpose of obtaining or retain¬ 
ing employment made by a worker to an employer or his 
representative or to an intermediary (such as a labour 
contractor or a recruiter) should be prohibited. 
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(vi) Where necessary, effective measures should be taken to 
ensure that workers are informed, in an appropriate and 
easily understandable manner— 

(a) before they enter employment and when any changes 
take place, of the conditions in respect of wages under 
which they are employed; and 

(b) at the time of each payment of wages, of the particulars 
of their wages for the pay period concerned, in so far as 
such particulars may be subject to change. 

In the part dealing with “Housing”, the Convention, among 
other matters, lays down that Member States should encourage the 
provision of adequate housing accommodation for plantation workers; 
that minimum standards and specifications of accommodation to be 
provided should be laid down; that conditions of occupancy should 
not be less favourable than those established by national custom or 
national legislation; and that wherever a resident worker is discharged, 
he should be allowed a reasonable time in which to vacate the house. 

The Recommendation concerning the conditions of employment 
of plantation workers covers vocational training; wages; equal remuner¬ 
ation; hours of work and overtime; welfare facilities; prevention of 
accidents; workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases, social 
security; and labour inspection. 

Some of the articles in the part dealing with “wages” made the 
following recommendations: 

(i) Wages should be paid fortnightly. 

(ii) The details of the wages conditions which should be brought 
to the knowledge of the workers should include, wherever 
appropriate, particulars concerning— 

(a) the rates of wages payable; 

(b) the method of calculation; 

(c) the periodicity of wage payments; 

(d) the place of payment; and 

(e) the conditions under which deductions may be made. 

(iii) Voluntary forms of thrift among wage earners should be 
encouraged; workers should he protected against usury; 
moneylenders should be controlled; and facilities for borro¬ 
wing money for appropriate purposes from co-operative 
credit organisations, etc., should be promoted. 

(iv) Among factors which should be taken into consideration 
in the fixing of minimum wage rates are the following: the 
cost of living, fair and reasonable value of services rendered, 
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wages paid for similar or comparable work under collective 
bargaining agreements, and the general level of wages for 
work of a comparable skill in the area where the workers 
are sufficiently organised. 

(v) For effectively protecting the wages of the workers concerned, 
the measures to be taken to ensure that wages are not fixed 
at less than the minimum rates which have been fixed should 
include— 

(a) arrangements for giving publicity to the minimum wage 
rates in force, and in particular for informing the 
employers and workers concerned of these rates in the 
manner most appropriate to national circumstances. 

(b) official supervision of the rates actually being paid; and 

(c) penalties for infringment of the rates in force and 
measures for preventing such infringments. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution concerning the stan¬ 
dards of living and the conditions of employment of plantation workers, 
which asks that consideration be given to carrying out a world-wide 
survey of the standard of living and conditions of employment of 
plantation workers. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

A hundred years have elapsed since the Workmen’s Breach ol 
Contract Act was adopted—hundred years which have seen revolutionary 
changes in conceptions of material needs and universally accepted 
standards of social justice. Plantation industries have grown progres¬ 
sively during these hundred years and today they are prized not only 
for the foreign exchange they earn, but also for their capacity—existing 
and potential—for providing employment in the primary, secondary and 
tertiary sectors. Men, women and children engaged in plucking tea leaves, 
gathering coffee berries or tapping rubber trees stand at one end of a 
chain which spreads out far and wide. The industry assumes, therefore, 
a tremendous importance, and as is evident from the foregoing review, 
this importance is fully realised today. 

Legislation has played an effective role in protecting the interests 
of plantation workers, which have been influenced by two main deve- 
lopmcnts: the economic vicissitudes in tea, coffee and rubber exports, 
and the enactment oflaws affecting conditions of labour. Since 1859, 
the years that stand out as landmarks in this story are 1901, 1932 and 
1951, when the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, the Tea Districts 
Emigrant Labour Act, and the Plantations Labour Act were enacted. 

The effectiveness of legislation in India has, of course, been toned 
down by the social and economic conditions in the country as a whole 
and, in particular, by the standards obtaining in the agricultural sector. 
Nevertheless, generally speaking, the conditions of life and work of 
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plantation workers have improved during recent years. The earlier 
problems in the held of recruitment and engagement are not there and 
permanent working populations are living near the estates. 

The enforcement of Plantations Labour Act which is a compre¬ 
hensive enactment has been gathering momentum since 1954, and it 
may be hoped that before long plantation workers will profit increasingly 
from its beneficent provisions. 

Another important year in this story is 1947, the year of 
Independence, when the first session of the tripartite committee on 
plantations was held which launched an effective forum for a periodical 
review of conditions of work of plantation workers. This committee 
has also acted as a catalytic agent in accelerating the growth of trade 
unionism among plantation workers, as is evident from the review of 
its progress in recent years. 

The account of conditions of work in the various well-recognised 
spheres in this study is necessarily brief and a resume of it here would 
be superfluous. Broad hints on certain items may, however, be 
worthwhile. 

Wages have been fixed in most States; their periodical revision 
will continue. Social security measures and medical aid facilities 
appear to be developing along right lines. In the sphere of housing, 
more and more will be done by public authorities and employers in the 
years ahead; perhaps trade unions too can give a helping hand in this 
important sphere through co-operatives and aided self-help. For a 
worker’s home is “one of the most important and tangible elements in 
his well-being. There he spends much—probably most—of his time, 
there his family grows up and there he seeks rest and relaxation after 
his work.” 1 Even in the sphere of education of minors and adults 
and improving the living conditions of workers, there is great scope for 
the organisation of co-operative effort by trade unions. Perhaps an 
important sphere in which public authorities, managements and trade 
union can direct their attention to improve the standard of living or 
plantation workers is the optimum utilisation of workers’ spare time 
during the slack seasons, and the organisation of credit co-operatives. 

Speaking comparatively, in the context of Indian conditions, a 
study of this review should leave an impression that on the whole 
plantation workers have been put on the road towards better conditions 
of life and work. All that appears to be necessary is a complete 
understanding and mastery of their problems, in particular by tying tbe 
loose ends, and constant vigil by sympathetic public authorities, humane 
managements and responsive trade unions. 


.1. I.L.O. Report on “Workers’ Housing”.#559/ 



NON-MANUAL WORKERS IN INDIA 

INTRODUCTORY 


In India, the notion that a gentleman does not work with his hands 
dies hard. The educational system introduced by the East India Company 
was perhaps a major factor in the creation of the white-collar working 
classes as they exist today . Any one who passed an examination after. 
eight or ten years of schooling could secure a job as a clerk. With the 
passage of time , increase in population, expansion in education and advance 
in industrialisation, the number of non-manual workers has increased. 
Public services, industry, trade, commerce, communications, transport— 
all these offer opportunities for non-manual work. Roughly, the reasons 
why there has been such a preference for clerical jobs are: 

(1) Those who were employed by the Government in India became 
identified with the rulers and thus gained prestige and respect¬ 
ability in all social matters, at least till the nationalist movement 
upset this trend. 

(2) Clerical work is normally less arduous, and, in the past, clerical 
work usually offered better environment, and those who were 
used to good environment naturally sought jobs answering to 
their standards. 

Mahatma Gandhi was a strong advocate of the dignity of labour, and 
under his influence manual work was extricated from the slough of lowli¬ 
ness to which it had been consigned for ages. The launching of the Five 
Year Plans, and the needs of technical hands, growing unemployment and 
the difficulty of admissions to institutions of higher education have 
turned young men to technical jobs. The preference for white-collar 
jobs, however, continues. 

In this study it is proposed to deal with the conditions of life and 
work of non-manual employees in Government offices, including Posts 
and Telegraphs and Railways, Life Insurance Corporation, banks, shops 
and commercial offices, as also of journalists, teachers and nurses. 

As far as the questions of unemployment, training and standard of 
living are concerned, they are common to all non-manual workers. 
These will, therefore, be considered first, and will be followed by chapters 
on the various categories of workers under the following subject heads: 
hours of work; weekly rest and leave facilities; salaries and earnings; 
industrial relations; social security; health and hygiene; and housing 
and welfare. 

In embarking on this study, the fact that there is paucity of statistical 
and other material on non-manual workers in India is fully realised. 
At the same time, during recent years material has accumulated concern¬ 
ing certain categories of non-manual workers, which is lying scattered in 
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various documents. The main object of this study is to bring it together 
in a concise form. 

The rise of non-manual workers as a class is a world-wide pheno- 
menon today. While attention had been devoted during the last hundred 
and odd years to the amelioration of the conditions of work of industrial 
labour, the non-manual workers have been let alone, as prehaps they 
wanted it that way. As salaried workers, they enjoyed a higher standard 
of living which made them stand out distinctly from industrial labour, 
but the Second World War has radically altered the situation. With 
the rise in price levels and their stabilisation between certain points much 
higher than the pre-war levels, without corresponding increases in salary 
scales, hard facts have come into play. The industrial workers had 
organised themselves much earlier and were at an advantage due to the 
time factor, for they were able to improve their conditions of service 
through organised effort. The industrial and manual workers moved up 
as far as real incomes were concerned due to the rise in wages, disburse¬ 
ment of bonus and the provision of amenities and fringe benefits. In 
consequence the “distance” between the two has narrowed down as it 
is bound to be. 

In recent years,'therefore, there have been attempts at organisation 
and resort to agitation and demonstrations on the part of non-manual 
workers in India. Cases have been referred to tribunals, mutual relations 
have been strained, and in some cases the State has intervened. Non- 
manual workers have taken to trade unionism and there is general demand 
for improvements in their conditions of service. 

The importance of a study of the conditions of work of non-manual 
workers has also increased in recent years due to the rise in their numbers 
with the expansion of the tertiary sector, communications and the opportu¬ 
nities for education. 

An advisory committee of the I.L.O., of which India is a member, 
has been considering the problems of salaried employees and professional 
workers for some years, and, as the culmination of the committee’s 
efforts, the question was considered at the fortythird session of the 
International Labour Conference held in Geneva in 1959. Referring to 
the important role of non-manual workers in present-day society, the I.L.O. 
report on this item said: “Not only are these workers becoming more 
and more numerous, both absolutely and relatively in comparison with 
manual workers; they are also, because of the specialised skills and 
experience required in many non-manual occupations, an essential factor 
in the proper functioning of an industrial economy.” 

No attempt is made in this study to define the term “non-manual 
worker” 1 . As several speakers stressed during the proceedings of the 
Committee on Non-Manual Workers at the fortythird session of the 
International Labour Conference (1959), the expression “did not cover a 

1. On the subject of the definition of the term “Non-Manual Worker’*, see 
Chapter II of the I.L.O. publication: Problems of Non-Manual Workers , including 
Technicians and Supervisory Staff,\ etc . (1959). 
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homogeneous field but included a very wide variety of professions and 
occupations with different problems and conditions of work . The 
approach to the problems of non-manual workers in this study is, there¬ 
fore, analytical and pragmatic. The categories of workers treated here 
have, for a variety of reasons, become today well-defined. Collection of 
information about them, in an identical pattern, does not, however, 
mean either that the treatment of non-manual workers here is inclusive or 
that even in the case of each category it is exhaustive. 


It may also be added that , on practical considerations , it is not 
essential in a preliminary essay of this type, to get involved in an exercise 
of defining the term in the Indian context. It is true that the value of a 
study is enhanced if it is carried out within a well-defined framework, 
but it is only when common action is contemplated for different categories 
by grouping them together that a definition becomes necessary or important. 
As things are developing in India, however, and as will be evident from a 
perusal of the following pages, problems of each category of non-manual 
workers are emerging and are being tackled on individual lines. It is, 
therefore, hoped that the manner of treatment adopted here will be reckoned 
as one which is logical and is likely to yield useful purpose. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG THE EDUCATED 

By and large, all non-manual workers belong to the educated class. 
Their economic circumstances, more than anything else, have, of late, 
compelled educated persons to take to manual work as well. But such 
persons, if they had a choice, would prefer non-manual work. 

The Study Group on Educated Unemployed, which reported to the 
Planning Commission in January 1956 1 noted that unemployment among 
the educated had been very severe in the decade 1930-39, that many of 
the educated had been absorbed into employment (defence, industry, 
civil supplies, etc.) during the Second World War but that educated 
unemployment had reached a new peak in 1953, i.e., during the First 
Five Year Plan. 

An Urban Phenomenon: The phenomenon of educated unemployed 
is confined generally to urban areas and the problem has been accentuated 
by rapid urbanisation in India in recent years. The urban population in 
India 1951 was 62 million as compared to 295 million rural population, 
but the comparative estimates for 1956 showed that there were 73 million 
urban dwellers as compared to 311 million ruralites. The literates and 
the semi-literates have the tendency to migrate to towns and cities, 
particularly when they have relations and friends there with whom they 
can stay till they themselves find jobs, or their relations or friends find 
jobs for them. 

The magnitude of unemployment in towns of different population 
sizes varies according to their relative importance, viz., industrial towns, 
State capitals, university areas, project townships, etc. 


7. Outline Report of the Study Group on Educated Unemployed (Government 
of India, Planning Commission), January 1956. 
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Unemployment in urban areas is most acute among the educated 
persons and its incidence is high among matriculates (15.6 per cent.), 
intermediates (15 percent.), literates below matriculation standard (10.1 
per cent.) and graduates (9.1 per cent.) in order of importance. It is most 
acute for those who have no technical or professional qualifications, 
while the position is not so bad with regard to professional degree and 
certificate holders. These estimates are, of course, based on the statistical 
information from the Live Registers of Employment Exchanges, and 
should be qualified by the fact that all educated unemployed persons do 
not register at the Exchanges. Some employed persons register for 
bettering their prospects and the unemployed persons in big cities have 
better acquaintance with the working of exchanges than their counterparts 
in towns 1 . 

Increasing Output of Educational Institutions: The study just 
quoted says that the total number of pupils who passed matriculation or 
higher examination from schools and colleges all over the country in 
1955-56 was 80 per cent, more than the figure for 1950-51. “Compared 
to 1950-51, there was an increase of matriculates by 78 per cent., of inter¬ 
mediates by 90 per cent., and of graduates by 71 per cent, in the year 
1955-56 for which the latest figures are available. Following this trend 
in the output of educational institutions, a rapid growth could be expected 
in the number of matriculates, intermediates and graduates who would be 
entering the employment market in increasing numbers from year to year. 
If the output is further stepped up without, at the same time, an increase 
of jobs for educated, the situation may be expected to deteriorate by the 
end of the Second Plan” 2 3 . The study estimates an increase in the educated 
labour force from 2.8 to 4.2 million during the Second Plan period and 
from 4.2 to 5.9 million during the Third Plan period. This increase is 
likely to result in an increase of the educated unemployed from 3.50 to 
5.25 lakhs during the Second Plan period and 5.25 to 7.35 lakhs during the 
Third Plan period. 8 

Remedial Measures: The Study Group on Educated Unemployed 
suggested certain fields for providing employment opportunities for the 
educated in the sphere of institutional reorientation of production and 
general economic development. These schemes related to promotion of 
co-operatives in respect of production and distribution and goods transport 
co-operatives. Till the end of 1959, however, only some items had been 
taken up for implementation and that too on an ad hoc basis. Items 
involving financial allocations like the further development of small- scale 
industries, setting up of transport co-operatives, etc., have not been 
pursued with full force. Even the allotment of Rs. 50 million under this 
head in the Second Five Year Plan has been cut down to Rs. 20 million 
in the light of actual progress in implementation. 

Long-Term Measures: It is obvious from the above account that 
the number of educated unemployed continues to rise while the direct 
schemes to check their numbers have not made adequate headway. 

1 Unemployment in Urban Areas , New Delhi, March 1959, pages 6 and 7. 

2 Ibid, p. 21. 

3 Ibidi p. 24. 
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Since fu.1 employment is one £*££*££2 Sto b& 
long-term measures to*st ® n f e h ^ JI/XcLional system and to 

controHhe^unbridled ^growth of population, help indirectly to mitigate 
S£J|^5£J fhe educated. These measures are nottced below 

in brief. 

National Employment Service: Following the recommendations of 
the Training and Employment Organisation Committee, the organisation 
oTemployrnentservicc has been‘placed on-a permanent footing. The 
mrk of coHectine information regarding employment opportunities and 
Stag Station available with a view to bring he etmploymen. 

seekers and the employers together, IS something bdS ve»trc 

unemployment problem, and this work has been expanded in recent years. 
The scheme of employment market information which was started as a 
pilot project in Delhi with the help of an I.L.O. expert has also registered 
considerable progress. An important outcome of the country-wide 
successful working of employment service will be that shortages in some 
places can be met from the surpluses in other places and an inter-regional 
flow of the educated unemployed can be established for the benefit of 
all concerned. 


Rapid Industrialisation: It is obvious that agriculture and allied 
industries cannot absorb the educated unemployed, and the economy has 
to be put on the road to rapid industrialisation till it reaches the “take-off” 
stage. In the agricultural sector itself, the Community Development and 
National Extension Projects have provided employment to educated 
persons from village level worker upwards. The river valley projects, 
and the development of basic industries and machinery manufacture 
will give that base to Indian economy which may provide the necessary 
momentum to industrialisation, and lead to the expansion of secondary 
and tertiary sectors which will provide work to the millions of new 
educated entrants in the employment market in India. 

Reorientation of Education: The system of education prevalent in 
India is commonly said to be the primary cause of unemployment among 
the educated, in that it does not make them “employable”. The question 
of the reform of the system has been before the Government of India 
since 1947, and Committees and Commissions have gone into the question 
of reform of the system at the secondary and the university stage. The 
main theme of the proposed reform is to give vocational bias to education 
in the earlier stages, to prevent the rush for higher education, and to 
increase the facilities for technical and scientific education at the higher 
stages. What is being done in these directions will be dealt with in the 
following chapter. 

Population Control: When there are more mouths to feed the need 
for greater number of jobs grows in order to maintain a certain standard 
of living to which middle class families are habituated. All that is being 
done to increase the wealth of the country and the opportunities for 
employment can be neutralised by an unbridled growth of population. 
In recent years, the Government of India has been giving encouragement 
to the restriction of families, particularly when with the improvement 
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in medical facilities and sanitation, the death rate in India is bound to go 
down. a 

This rapid survey of the problem of unemployment among the 
educated has been given to emphasise the importance of this question. 
For, when the demand for non-manual workers lags far behind the supply 
the situation is sure to affect their conditions of life and work, which will 
be considered in this study. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Closely allied to unemployment among the educated are the questions 
of education and vocational training and guidance. “An undue emphasis 
on academic training”, said the First Five Year Plan, “has retarded the 
development of a practical sense and resourcefulness among many students, 
and the absence of adequate facilities for technical and vocational education 
results in a much larger number of them going in for general education 
than is justified by the requirements of the country or their own aptitudes” 1 2 . 
The Second Five Year Plan noted again that the system of education 
“has a determining influence on the rate at which economic progress is 
achieved and the benefits which can be derived from it. Economic 
development naturally makes growing demands on human resources 
and in a democratic set-up it calls for values and attitudes in the building 
up of which the quality of education is an important clement”* 

While attempts have been made to expand the facilities for vocational 
education and training during recent years, there has been at the same time 
increase in the number of those attending institutions for general education. 
For the purpose of this study, it may suffice if a general picture of educa¬ 
tional institutions and the numbers attending them is given. The following 
table is compiled from the statistics relating to 1956-57 given in the 
Times of India Directory for 1959-60 (pages 265-273): 

Educational Institutions and Students on Rolls in India , 1956-57 


Boys 


Primary Schools 

Number of Institutions 271,296 

Enrolment 16,522,713 

Secondary Schools 

Numbers of Institutions 31,487 

Enrolment 7,188,860 

Colleges, General Education 

Numbers of Institutions 698 

Enrolment 526,153 

Colleges, Technical and Professional 

Numbers of Institutions 480 

Enrolment 162,914 

Schools, Technical and Vocational Education 
Numbers of Institutions 2,536 

Enrolment 238,426 


Girls 


16,022 

7,391,643 

4,341 

2,145,307 

114 

94,863 

51 

14,171 

747 

70,549 


1 Government of India. First Five Year Plan . People’s Edition, Planning 
Commission, p. 220. 

2 Second Five Year Plan 9 1956, p. 500. 
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Vocational and Training Colleges 
Numbers (Total) 

Enrolment 

Colleges, Technical and Professional 
Numbers of Institutions 
Enrolment 

Teacher Training Schools 

Numbers of Institutions (Total) 
Enrolment 

Teacher Training Colleges 

Number of Institutions (Total) 
Enrolment 

Social Education 
Number of Schools 
Enrolment 

Basic Schools 

Numbers (Total) 

Enrolment (Total) 


Boys 


Girts 

153,190 

404 

10,397 

369 

153,910 


35 

10,397 

70,134 

963 

27,015 

10,880 

136 

4,572 

39,306 

1,059,903 


4,728 

144,789 


53,735 

5,832,406 


The figures given above go to show that academic learning has still 
preponderance over technical and vocational training. Measures have 
been taken, however, to reorganise education at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Schemes have been in operation to broaden the base 
of instruction at these stages, to diversify the courses and to convert 
high schools into higher secondary and multipurpose schools. The 
number of multipurpose schools set up from 1954-55 till the end of 
September 1958 was 1,110 as against the target of 1,187 by the end of the 
Second Five Year Plan. 

Education for Technical Personnel 

After the Second Five Year Plan had been formulated the Planning 
Commission appointed an Engineering Personnel Committee to make an 
estimate of the demand for technical personnel during the Plan period 
and to recommend measures necessary for meeting that demand. The 
Committee estimated that the short-fall of technical personnel would be 
of the order of 1,800 graduates and 8,000 diploma holders by 1960-61. 
It recommended that in order to bridge this gap between supply and 
demand during the current Plan period and to meet in part the require¬ 
ments for technical manpower in the subsequent Plan periods, 18 more 
engineering colleges and 62 more polytechnics should be established in 
different parts of the country. The Committee estimated that these new 
institutions would make available about 2,794 additional seats for degree 
courses and 8,220 additional seats for diploma courses in civil, mechanical, 
electrical and electrical communication engineering. The Union Govern¬ 
ment, the Planning Commission and the All-India Council for Technical 
Education examined the matter in detail and came to the conclusion that 
in the existing circumstances the best course for the expansion of technical 
education in the country was to increase the training capacity of existing 
institutions wherever possible and new institutions.should be established 
only if found necessary. A scheme for expanding the training capacity 
of 19 existing engineering colleges and 50 polytechnics so.as4a yield, 
about 2,570 additional seats for degree courses and 4,890 additional 
seats for diploma courses immediately has been formulated and is now 
in the course of implementation. *. 
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It is estimated that when all the schemes undertaken under the 
Second Five Year Plan are fully implemented and the expansion of the 
existing institutions is achieved, the annual admission for the first-degree 
courses in all branches of engineering and technology will be of the order 
of 10,500 students and for the diploma courses 19,000 students by 1960-61. 
This will represent a four to five-fold increase in the facilities as compared 
to the position in the pre-Plan years. Further, with the establishment 
of all the higher technological institutes during the Plan period, the 
provision for post-graduate courses, advanced studies, etc., in engineering 
and technology will be of the order of 2,000 seats. 1 

Industrial Estates for Universities 

As a result of discussions between the Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission and the Minister for Industry and Commerce, Govern¬ 
ment of India, a new experiment will be started shortly: industrial 
estates will be established in or near 10 Indian Universities to train students 
in skilled jobs and to enable them to pay part of their college expenses. 
Each estate will be a training and production centre and will comprise 
four or five small industrial units. According to present plans, wholetime 
workers will be employed on one regular shift while student-trainees will 
work on another half-shift on stipends of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2.50 a day (of three 
or four hours). It is envisaged that student-trainees will work only three 
days a week and thus a weekly half-shift will require two batches of 
students. 2 


Technical and Vocational Education 

The requirements of the Second Great War gave a strong impetus 
to the development of vocational training of adults, through programmes 
of intensive training. Many of the persons who participated in the train¬ 
ing scheme had passed middle school examination or were matriculates. 
As soon as post-war economic development schemes began to take shape, 
programmes dealing with the training of young persons were given serious 
consideration as it was thought that a substantial increase of technical 
personnel would be required in comparison with the number available 
under pre-war conditions. The training scheme was considered by the 
Advisory Committee on Technical Training and other bodies, and after 
the war was switched over to the training of demobilised personnel, 
then of displaced and adult civilians, and now civilians, as a scheme for 
the training of craftsmen 8 . 

The objects of the Craftsmen Training Scheme are as follows: 

(1) to ensure a steady supply of skilled workers for the country’s industry; 

(2) to raise the quality and quantity of production by systematic training 
of the workers; and (3) to reduce unemployment amongst educated 
youngmen by equipping them for suitable industrial employment. 

/ India, pp.109-110. 

2 The Statesman , 1 October 1959. 

3 For an account of training in India before 1947, see. pages 41-J52 of. 

Training Problems in the Far East (I.L.O. Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 11). 
1948. , 
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Progress of Various Training Schemes: Till the commencement 
of the Second Five Year Plan in April 1956, t here were 10,534 seats at the 
various industrial trainine institutes and centres run by the Ministry 
ofS “and Employment directly. Training tn 28 ew and HI 
non-engineering trades was given at the liammg cen .. 
requirements of trained manpower during the Second rl\ C rlan, 
the follwing schemes , among others , are being operated: (1) Craftsmen 
Training Institutes; (2) National Apprenticeship Scheme; and (3) 
Scheme for the Training of Craft Instructors. During the Second Plan 
period, 66 institutes have started functioning, in which 24,167 trainees 
are undergoing training. For the National Apprenticeship Scheme, 
839 seats alone have been actually introduced by the States so far. The 
total number of Supervisors/Jnstructors trained at the Training Institutes 
in Koni-Bilaspur and Aundh up to 30 April 1959 are 2,526 from Koni- 
Bilaspur and 212 from Aundh. In addition, 175 women instructors have 
been trained out in the two trades of cutting and tailoring and embroidery 
and needle work from the training centre in Curzon Road, New Delhi 1 . 


Vocational Guidance 

In India, the vocational guidance movement can be said to be about 
20 years old having been initiated by some universities and social service 
agencies. Until recently some attention had been devoted to the psycho¬ 
logical aspects of vocational guidance in certain universities, which had 
been developed with little or no reference to the employment situation. 
More recently, the Psychological Research Wing of the Defence Science 
Organisation had been preparing tests and applying them extensively in 
the selection programmes of the Services, which had stimulated their 
use in vocational guidance. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Mudaliar Commission 
on Secondary Education, 1953, and the Shiva Rao Committee on Employ¬ 
ment and Training, 1954, vocational guidance got full official recognition 
and a national vocational guidance programme was initiated. In 1954 
the Union Ministry of Education established the Central Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance and offered financial assistance 
to State Governments to open or expand their bureaux. However, the 
States of Uttar Pradesh and Bombay had already established their bureaux 
in 1947 and 1950, respectively. By the end of 1957, educational and 
vocational guidance bureaux existed in 7 out of 14 States and 5 centrally 
administered areas, in addition to the Central Bureau at Delhi. 

In 1956, the Union Ministry of Labour and Employment launched . 
its programme of vocational guidance and employment counselling. 

A unit for the purpose was first established in Delhi at the Directorate- 
General of Resettlement and Employment. 

Some 12 private agencies are operated by religious, social service or 
research organisations, some of which are subsidised by the Union Ministry 
of Education. 


1 Information supplied by the Director of Training, D.G.R. & E., Ministry of 
Labour and Employment, Government of India, New Delhi. 
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The Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment of the 
Union Ministry of Labour and Employment provides employment market 
information as well as occupational reference material. “Guides to 
Careers” have been published, covering nearly 50 occupations. Besides, 
handbooks of training facilities, career posters, preparation of the National 
Classification of Occupations and of a dictionary of occupations have 
been completed. 

Training is supplied by universities which offer optional courses in 
vocational guidance, while in-service training for counsellors and school 
teachers is provided by Central and the State bureaux of educational and 
vocational guidance. Employment officers manning the vocational 
guidance and employment counselling units are trained at the Directorate- 
General of Resettlement and Employment, which offers three-month 
in-service training courses. 

The techniques used for guidance to school students are mainly 
collection and recording of individual information, group methods of 
orientation and information, administration of psychological tests and 
individual counselling. More emphasis is placed on group methods than 
on individual counselling in view of the large number of pupils and 
very few trained counsellors. In the employment exchanges, the main 
techniques are career talks with emphasis on employment opportunities 
and individual counselling 1 . 

Progress During 1958 and 1959 

During 1958 and 1959, vocational guidance made considerable 
progress. By the end of October 1959, all States excepting Madras, 
Punjab, Mysore and Kerala, had their Vocational Guidance Bureaux. 
The functions of these Bureaux are to train teachers for guidance work in 
school, to prepare tools and materials required for implementing the 
service, etc. As a result, guidance programmes are being conducted in 
some schools in the Slates which have Guidance Bureaux. 

The Vocational Guidance programme in the employment exchanges 
was established during this period jointly by the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment (D.G.R. & E.) and the Labour Departments of States. 
Special vocational guidance sections have been set up at 16 employment 
exchanges, manned by employment officers, specially trained for this 
purpose. 

The All India Educational and Vocational Guidance Association, 
the only national body in this field, had by the end of October f 1959, 300 
members on its rolls. Its official organ “Journal of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance” is also issued regularly. 

During this period several universities introduced guidance as 
optional subject in their post-graduate courses either in Education or in 
Psychology. Baroda University established a student counselling 

1. Report to Participating Governments on the Asian Regional Seminar on 
Vocational Guidance , including Employment Counselling (I.L.O./TAP/AFE/R. 3) pages 
148-150. 
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bureau in 1958. University Employment Bureaux were established at 
the Universities of Delhi, Banaras, Aligarh and Kerala. The Bureaux 
are run in collaboration with the National Employment Service. 

STANDARD OF LIVING 

Distributed as they are all over the country, it is difficult to provide 
a picture of the living standards of such different categories of workers 
as Government employees in Delhi, school teachers in South India, bank 
and shop employees in Calcutta or working journalists in Bombay. The 
material available on middle class family surveys is scanty. It is under¬ 
stood that the Central Statistical Organisation has carried out a country¬ 
wide sample survey of middle class families, but as the present indications 
go, its results may be available only some time in late 1960 . The subject 
of living standards is, however, an important one and this study will not 
be complete without inclusion of information about it here. 

This chapter summarises in brief the findings of a survey of middle 
class families which covered the whole city of Bombay and extended 
over a period of 12 months, July 1949 to June 1950 1 2 . This survey was 
restricted to those families where the head of the household was a salaried 
employee. Altogether 1,024 households were investigated and complete 
information regarding family composition, income, expenditure, savings, 
indebtedness, etc. of these households selected in the sample was obtained. 

A criterion applied for selecting a sample of the middle class households 
was those paying rents for residential tenements from Rs. 16 to Rs. 75 
per month. 


Composition of the Household 

The average number of residents in a middle class household, exclud¬ 
ing domestic servants and temporary guests, was 5.62. Of these 1.93 
were adult females and 1.98 children, below 15 years of age. The number 
of children was relatively more in households belonging to the lower 
expenditure levels, whereas in households belonging to the higher 
expenditure levels, exceeding Rs. 150 ‘per capita’ per month, the number 
of children was relatively less. The number of temporary guests was 
higher in the latter group. 

Types of Residence 

The majority of the selected tenements were in buildings of the 
‘chawl’ type and the rest were mostly in buildings with self-contained 
blocks or flats; about 66 per cent, were in ‘chawls’ and about28percent, 
were in self-contained flats. Only 58 of the tenements were in houses and 
one tenement was in a hutment. The average number of living rooms 
per tenement for households in the lowest expenditure level was 1.44 
while for households in the highest expenditure level it was 2.29. Since 


1. Information supplied by the D.G.R. & E\ Ministry of Labour and Employ¬ 
ment, Government of India, New Delhi. 

2. Report on the Survey into the Economic Conditions of Middle Class Families 
in Bombay City . Indian Statistical Institute (Bombay Branch). 
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the number of residents in the lowest expenditure level was about 6.80, 
this meant that about 4 to 5 persons were sharing a single living room in 
the tenements classified under the lowest expenditure- level. Again, 
the area of living space in the case of the lowest expenditure level was 194 
square feet; this increased to 380 square feet for the households in the 
highest expenditure level group. Those employed in Government or in 
the railways appeared to have had slightly larger accommodation as compared 
to those employed in commercial firms or in ‘ other ’ institutions. The 
average area of living space for all households was about 243 square feet. 

Pattern of Expenditure 

The items on which expenditure was incurred from day-to-day 
included food items, fuel and lighting, services, conveyance, amusements 
and recreation, subscriptions, clothing and foot-wear, postage, stationery, 
cosmetics, travel, repairs, donations, interest on loans, etc. Other items 
on which expenses were incurred periodically were: amusements and 
recreation, annual subscriptions to clubs, associations, clothing and foot¬ 
wear, educational, medical, ceremonial, and miscellaneous items such as 
litigation, lottery, travel, remittances to dependants, races, betting, etc. 

The average expenditure per consumption unit on food for all 
households was Rs. 32.98 per month. The percentage expenditures on 
the different food items for the households in the different expenditure 
level groups are given in the following table: 


Item 


Cereals — 

Pulses — 

Vegetables — 

Meat, fish & eggs — 

Milk & Milk products — 
Sugar & Gur — 

Cooking Media — 

Fruits — 

Other items of food — 

Food taken outside — 


Total 


‘Per Capita Expenditure Level 


Below Rs. 50- Rs. 75- Rs. 100- Rs. 150 All 
Rs. 50. Rs. 74. Rs. 99. Rs. 149. above. Levels 


20.1 

3.7 

11.3 

8.2 

22.3 
6.0 

9.7 

2.1 

11.4 
5.0 


100.0 


17.0 

3.4 

11.4 

8.2 

26.1 

4.9 

8.7 

3.4 

10.5 

6.5 


100.0 


15.3 

3.2 
11.0 

8.8 

25.8 

4.3 

8.1 

4.4 

10.9 

8.2 


100.0 


13.2 
2.6 

10.8 

10.8 

27.6 

3.3 

7.2 

5.4 

10.9 

8.2 


100.0 


10.7 
2.6 

9.7 

7.5 

29.1 

2.9 

5.9 

6.9 
11.0 

13.7 


100.0 


15.6 

3.2 

11.1 

9.0 

26.0 

4.5 

8.2 

4.1 

10.7 

7.6 


100.0 


In terms of money, the average total expenditure on food for all 
the households was nearly Rs. 153.88 per month. This average varied 
from Rs. 115.22 in the lowest expenditure level group to Rs. 218.52 in the 
highest expenditure level groups. 

Information tabulated in the study is for five expenditure levels, 
Rs. 50, Rs. 50 to Rs. 74 Rs. 75 to Rs. 99, Rs. 100 to Rs. 149 and 
Rs. 150 and above. The average expenditure (per household) per month 
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on items other than food for all levels is given below with the lowest 
and highest figure. The figures are: 


Fuel — Rs. 14.35 

Clothing & footwear — Rs. 18.63 

Rent & Electricity — Rs. 26.77 

Services (Dhobi, barber, 
sweeper, etc.) — Rs. 20.36 

Conveyance — Rs. 8.74 

Amusements & 


recreations — 

Rs. 

3.08 

Cigarettes, tobacco. 



snuff, etc. — 

Rs. 

4.86 

Educational expenccs — 

Rs. 

9.57 

Medical expenses — 

Rs. 

10.37 

Interest on loans 



contracted — 

Rs. 

0.58 

Religious ceremonies & 



other festivals — 

Rs. 

13.63 

Donations and Charities— 

Rs. 

1.38 

Subscriptions to 



associations — 

Rs. 

0.64 

Lottery, racing & 



betting — 

Rs. 

0.43 

Travels — 

Rs. 

8.58 

Repairs to house 



property, etc. — 

Rs. 

1.98 

Presents — 

Rs. 

3.08 


Other miscellaneous 
items — Rs. 18.51 


(ranging from Rs. 13.37 to Rs. 14.17) 
(ranging from Rs. 10.70 to Rs. 43.35) 
(ranging from Rs. 19.75 to Rs. 40.96) 

(ranging from Rs. 11.07 to Rs. 41.90) 
(ranging from Rs. 4.83 to Rs. 18.85) 

(ranging from Rs. 2.44 to Rs. 6.71) 

(ranging from Rs. 4.10 to Rs. 7.26) 
(ranging from Rs. 5.21 to Rs. 16.86) 
(ranging from Rs. 8.14 to Rs. 26.97) 

(ranging from Rs. 0.34 to Rs. 1.14) 

(ranging from Rs. 8.21 to Rs. 39.64) 
(ranging from Rs. 0.34 to Rs. 7.45) 

(ranging from Rs. 0.24 to Rs. 2.50) 

(ranging from Rs. 0.26 to Rs. 2.34) 
(ranging from Rs. 4.14 to Rs. 17.73) 

(ranging from Rs. 0.63 to Rs. 6.60) 
(ranging from Rs. 1.10 to Rs. 11.30) 

(ranging from Rs. 9.89 to Rs. 38.06) 


To give further insight into the patterns of expenditure a table is 
given below classifying information according to the type of employ¬ 
ment of head of household: 


(Amount in Rupees) 

Employment Food Fuel Rent & Cloth & Other Total 

Electricity Footwear items 


Government & Semi- 
Government 

Commercial Firms 

Railways 

Other institutions 
All households 


150.39 

14.51 

(48.54) 

( 4.68) 

160.09 

14.56 

(47.72) 

(4.34) 

140.41 

14.05 

(48.72) 

( 4.88) 

135.12 

13.36 

(47.99) 

( 4.74) 

153.88 

14.35 

(48.17) 

( 4.49) 


26.29 

17.82 

( 8.49) 

( 5-75) 

27.14 

19.68 

( 8.09) 

( 5.87) 

25.66 

18.81 

( 8.90) 

( 6.53) 

26.55 

16.05 

( 9.43) 

( 5.70) 

26.77 

18.63 

( 8.38) 

( 5.83) 


100.79 

(32.53) 

309.80 

113.98 

(33.98) 

335.45 

89.25 

(30.97) 

288.18 

90.48 

(32.14) 

281.56 

105.95 

(33.17) 

319.42 


(Figures in brackets give percentage to total) 


For purposes of comparison, the data on expenditure on the different 
items expressed as percentage of the total expenditure for two earlier 
enquiries, namely, the Government of India Survey, conducted in 1945-46, 
covering Central Government employees in Bombay City, and the Calcutta 
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Middle Class Budget Enquiry conducted in 1939, together with the corres¬ 
ponding data from the Survey summarised here are given in the following 
table: 


(Per cent.) 


Proportionate expenditure on different items 


Item Present Survey Government of Calcutta Middle 

India Survey Class Budget 


Food 

_ 

48.2 

39.0 

53.6 

Fuel & lighting 

— 

5.5 

4.6 

4.4 

Clothing 

— 

5.8 1 

8.0 

12.4 

Rent 

— 

7.4 

8.7* i 


Other Items 

— 

33.2 

39.6 t 

29.6 


1. Includes expenses on footwear also. 2. Includes expenses on repiars to 

house. 


Income, Savings and /or Deficits 

The Survey disclosed that most households lived beyond their 
means and the only savings they made were by way of compulsory pay¬ 
ments for provident fund and insurance premia. The following table 
gives the position regarding income, expenditure and savings/deficit 
classified by expenditure levels. 


(Rupees) 


PERCEPATE 

EXPENDITURE 

LEVEL 

Total 

monthly 

expendi¬ 

ture* 

Total 

monthly 

Income** 

Savings(-f) Other 

payments 

Total 


Rcmittan- Provident 
ces for Fund and 
repayment Insurance 
of old payments 
debts 

ments 
over & 
above the 
monthly 
income 

Less than Rs. 50 

231.14 

208.2 

—22.9 

(11.0) 

6.1 

8.2 

37.2 

(17.9) 

Rs. 50 to Rs. 74 

291.43 

269.7 

—21.7 
( 8.1) 

6.7 

18.8 

47.2 

(17.5) 

Rs. 75 to Rs. 99 

355.04 

312.5 

-42.5 

(13.6) 

6.9 

22.5 

71.9 

(23.0) 

Rs. 100 to Rs. 149 

396.55 

379.2 

—17.4 
( 4.6) 

6.3 

17.4 

41.7 

(10.8) 

Rs. 150 and above 

572.50 

578.3 

+ 5.8 
( 1.0) 

19.6 

51.4 

65.2 

(11.3) 

AH Levels 

325.83 

303.2 

—22.6 
( 7.5) 

7.2 

21.6 

51.4 

(16.95) 

* Including money value of concession and remittance for support of dependents. 
** Including money value of concession. 


From the figures given in the table it is clear that the “deficit is the 
highest for households in the Rs. 75 to Rs. 99 expenditure level group 
being 13.6 per cent, of the total monthly income. In the Rs. 100 to Rs. 149 
*per capita’ expenditure level group the deficit is only 4.6 per cent. The 
households in the last expenditure level group alone appear to have some 
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savings, the savings being of the order of 1 per cent. From this it is 
clear that the type of people who are able to save are those who can be 
classified in the Rs. 150 and above ‘per capita’ expenditure level group. 
There were 54 households (5.3 per cent) in this group in the total sample 
of 1,024 selected households”. 1 

“Even assuming that the middle class households meet the additional 
outlay from past savings or from undisclosed sources of current income 
it is clear that a large majority of the middle class must be living a hand 
to mouth existence. It is also likely that they are getting into debt” 2 . 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

Employees in the offices of the Government of India and of the 
State Governments occupy a special position among non-manual workers 
in India. Before the Second World War they were a privileged class 
because of their assured earnings, security of tenure, provision of pension 
and general provident fund and leave facilities over and above the social 
prestige enjoyed by them. During the war the prices began to rise and 
these have been going up since then. “As conditions of life became more 
and more difficult during the later years of the war, claims, representations 
and protests from several sections of the services increased. Final orders 
in respect of some of these matters were being deferred till after the 
termination of the war. Certain groups of employees who felt conscious 
of the strength of numbers and organisation threatened to go on strike. 
As early as August 1940, a Court of Enquiry was constituted under Section 
3 of the Trade Disputes Act, to investigate questions raised by workmen 
employed on the G.I.P. Railway in respect of grant of dearness allowance. 
As the recommendations of this Committee were not implemented by 
the Government for a long time, a general strike of railwaymen was 
threatened and a settlement by negotiation was arrived at in June 1946. 
The hardships and grievances of the employees of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department (some of whom had resolved to give notice of strike) were 
sought to be ventilated in the Legislative Assembly; on 7 February 1946, 
the Secretary, Posts and Air Department, announced in the Legislative 
Assembly that Government intended to appoint a Commission to go into 
the whole question of scales of wages, pensions and other conditions of 
service for the whole class of Central Government servants, suitable in 
post-war conditions, as also the question of setting up some machinery 
for negotiation between Government and its employees, somewhat on 
the lines of the Whitley Councils in the United Kingdom.” 8 

The first Pay Commission was accordingly appointed on 10 May 
1946, and submitted its report on 30 April 1947. The Government of 
India revised the pay scales of the Central Government employees in the 
light of the Commission’s recommendations. 

Prices, however, continued to show upward trends: the general 
index (base 1939—100) which was 297.4 in 1947, rose to 367.1 in 1948, 


L Report on the Survey, p. 26. 

2. Ibid, p. 27. 

3 . Report of the Pay Commission , 1947, p. 11 (The Commission is referred to in 
this section as the first Pay Commission). 
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and further to 439.3 in 1951; it declined to 355.4 by 1955 but rose again to 
403.2 in 1956*. On August 21, 1957, Government of India appointed 
another Pay Commission, with terms, inter alia , to “consider and re¬ 
commend what changes in the structure of emoluments and conditions of 
service of different classes of Central Government employees are desirable 
and feasible.” 


The Commission submitted towards the end of 1957 an interim 
report recommending an interim relief of Rs. 5 per month as additional 
dearness allowance to personnel drawing salaries up to Rs. 300 per month, 
on which the Government of India issued orders in December 1957. The 
final report of the Commission was received by the Government of India 
in August 1959 and it announced its decisions on the Commission’s 
recommendations on 30 November 1959. Much of the information 
contained in this section is based on the Commission’s report. 


It may be stated here that as far as State Government employees are 
concerned, information regarding their salaries and earnings alone is 
included here, as detailed information about other conditions of service 
is not available. It may be added that as the second Pay Commission 
observed, disparities in conditions of service, other than those relating to 
remunerations, “are, generally speaking, not particularly marked and, 
in some matters, for instance hours of work, public holidays, educational 
and house rent concessions, the employees of some of the State Govern¬ 
ments, or certain classes of them are better off than the employees of the 
Central Government” 2 . 

Employment 

In June 1959, the number of Government employees occupying 
administrative and executive posts was 74,991 and those occupying 
ministerial posts was 243,202. The first category included all gazetted 
and non-gazetted officers holding supervisory posts, while in the second 


Employment in Government of India's offices 


Year 

Administrative 

& 

Executive 

Ministerial 

1950 

51,860 

132,003 


54,814 

142,850 

1952 

58,555 


1953 

58,583 

154,364 

1954 

56,680 

164,067 

1955 

52,935 

198,653 



214,009 

1957 

68,454 

232,029 

1958 

73,801 

239,577 


1 . Monthly Abstract of Statistics , 1955-56, p. 387. For a detailed account of 
the fluctuations in price level, etc., see Chapter V-I “Economic Conditions” of 
the second Pay Commission’s Report. 

2. Report of the Commission of Enquiry on Emoluments and Conditions of 
Service of Central Government Employees, 1957-59, Ministry of Finance, Governmennt 
of India, p. 46. (The Commission is referred to in this section as the second Pay 
Commission.) 
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category, assistants, senior or junior clerks, typists, stenographers, etc., 
are included 1 . These figures cover Posts and Telegraphs Department but 
exclude Railway employees and Indian personnel in Embassies and 
Missions abroad. The employment figures from 1950 to 1958 are given 
above to provide an idea of the increase in the number of Government 
employees during recent years. 

The number of Class 11 and Class III employees according to the 
figures furnished to the second Pay Commission 2 * are 756 and 224,422, 
respectively, in Railways and 932 and 146,631, respectively, in Posts and 
Telegraphs. The total number of employees, excluding highly paid 
staff and manual workers, were thus 225,178 in Railways and 147,56? 
in Posts and Telegraphs. 

The total number of employees of State Governments, as on 30 
June 1957, was 2,011,193®. 

Recruitment: The salient features of the present recruitment 
procedure are summarised by the second Pay Commission as follows: 


“The Constitution lays down that the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion shall be consulted on ‘all matters relating to methods of recruitment 
for civil services and for civil posts 5 under the Central Government and 
shall conduct examinations for appointment to these posts. In actual 
practice, however, unless there is specific provision to the contrary in the 
relevant rules, recruitment to Class III and Class IV posts is excluded from 
the purview of the Commission by regulations made under the proviso 
to clause (3) of Article 320. The Railways, however, recruit their Class 111 
staff through their own Service Commissions. The Union Public Service 
Commission conducts about 30 examinations in a year to fill, on an average, 
1,825 posts in different services. Some of the well-known examinations 
are those held for recruitment to the all-India and the Class I and Class II 
Central Services, various Class 1 Engineering Services, and the Assistants’ 
Grade of the Central Secretariat Service. There are also a large number of 
posts—on an average 1,400 in a year—for which the Commission selects 
candidates without any written examination. Such recruitment is made 
on the basis of the qualifications, experience, and records of the candidates, 
supplemented by an interview confined to those who, from the information 
furnished in their applications, etc. appear fit for consideration. For 
certain posts in the higher grades, requiring exceptional qualifications or 
experience, the procedure of formal interview is modified to suit the status 
of the persons considered for appointment. Posts which are not filled by 
promotion or through the Union Public Service Commission, are required, 
under orders of Government, to be filled from lists of eligible candidates 


1. Monthly Abstract of Statistics , September 1958, p. 1. 

2. Report of the second Pay Commission, 

J. Ibid ; p. 46. 
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obtained from the Employment Exchanges” 1 2 . The Commission has also 
decided to hold competitive examination for the recruitment of lower 
division clerks. 


Hours of Work and Weekly Rest 

The net weekly hours for office staffs are usually 36, worked in 
5$ days. Those for operating staff vary generally between 30 (for 
Railway Mail Service staff in railway trains) and 45, the majority having 
to work 42 to 45 hours in six days. “Having regard to all the relevant 
circumstances, including climatic conditions and social environment”, 
says the second Pay Commission, “wc have come to the conclusion that 
there is no case for reduction of weekly hours at present prescribed for 
various categories of staffs”*. In the case of employees in Posts and 
Telegraphs offices and Railways, who have to perform duty in spells the 
Commission has recommended that seven hours of split duty should be 
treated as equal to 8 hours of normal duty. 

A lunch break or recess of half an hour is allowed during a period of 

duty. 

As regards weekly rest for the “Central Government employees, 
a weekly off is not provided by law; but practically all office staffs have a 
break from work on Sundays. Among those employed on providing a 24 
hour service, the Telegraphs and Telephones staff get a weekly off by 
rotation. The Railway Mail Service running staff who work for only 30 
to 36 hours per week, are assured of a sufficient number of rest days in 
their duty cycles; and the operating staff under the Civil Aviation Depart¬ 
ment are also allowed between shifts, or after a prescribed number oi 
shifts, hours of rest which may broadly be equated with a weekly off”. 

The Commission recommended that alternate Saturdays should be 
full working days and full holidays for offices which observe every Saturday 
as half-holiday at present. It also recommended that for operating staff, 
the weekly off should not ordinarily be less than 30 hours and should 
include a full night’s rest. In modification of the Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations the Government of India has made last Saturday in 
a month a full holiday; hours of work on other Saturdays arc as on 
other working days. 

Public Holidays and Leave Facilities On the recommendations of 
the second Pay Commission, the Government of India have reduced 
the number of public holidays from 23 to 16 in a year and casual leavct 
which cannot be accumulated, from 15 to 12 days in a year. Other 
leave facilities enjoyed by Government employees are: 

(1) Leave on full pay 1/11 of duty 

Limit of accumulation 180 days 


1 Ibid, p. 11. 

2 Ibid, p. 400. 
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(2) Leave on half-pay 


(3) Extraordinary Leave 
(without pay) 


20 days in a year without any limit of 
accumulation; and in case of sickness, 
this leave can be commuted to leave on 
full pay subject to a limit of 240 days. 

In the case of permanent staff, no limit, 
except 60 months at a time; for temporary 
staffs upto 3 months at a time, but upto 
18 months, if suffering from tuberculosis, 
leprosy, etc. 


There is no special provision for sick leave. 

Maternity leave on full pay is granted to permanent or temporary 
women employees for a period which may extend up to three months. 
The leave is not debited to the leave account, but it also does not count 
for increments, in temporary or officiating service. 

Age of Superannuation 

The second Pay Commission had recommended an increase in the 
age of superannuation to 58 for those who are now governed by the 
superannuation rule of 55. The Government of India has, however, 
decided to adhere to the retirement age of 55. 

Salaries and Earnings 

In the scheme of this chapter Government employees drawing a 
minimum pay of Rs. 55 and entitled to draw a maximum pay of Rs. 1000 
in course of time are being included. 

The first Pay Commission had recommended 156 scales of pay for 
the Central Government employees, but the Government prescribed a 
larger number, and when the second Pay Commission reported there 
were in all 517 scales or fixed rates, of pay. The following table gives 
the minimum and maximum of the pay scales with the number of employees 
covered by these scales 1 . 


Range of Pay 

Numbers 

Range of pay 

55—85 

11,093 

160—250 

60—75 

11,974 

160—300 

60—130 

139,671 

160—330 

60—150 

26,698 

200—300 

60—170 

76,939 

200—500 

75—105 

4,054 

250—400 

80—160 

5,093 

260—350 

80—170 

21,422 

275—500 

80—185 

10,191 

300—400 

80—220 

72,800 

350—850 

100—185 

25,543 

360—500 

100—300 

5,267 

500—800 

130—355 

1,332 

530—800 

150—225 

15,881 


Numbers 

11,534 

2,698 

4,671 

8,392 

4,323 

1,746 

3,837 

1,752 

2,873 

3,578 

1,337 

1,037 

803 


The rates of dearness and other allowances received by Central 
Government employees when the second Pay Commission reported are 


1 Table compiled from figures given in Tables III and IV at page 12 of the 
second Pay Commission’s Report. * 
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given below: 


Pay 

Rate per month 

Rs. 51—100 

50 

Rs. 101—150 

55 

Rs. 151—200 

60 

Rs. 201—300 

65 

Rs. 301—500 

70 

Rs. 501—750 

85 

Rs. 751—10000 

100 


The rate of allowance in the case of unmarried gazetted officers 
drawing up to Rs. 1,000 is 10 per cent of pay subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 40 and a maximum of Rs. 75. 


In addition, Central Government employees also receive compensa¬ 
tory city allowance which in the case of employees in A class cities (Bombay 
and Calcutta) ranges from Rs. 7.50 to Rs. 75 for those drawing salaries 
from Rs. 55 to Rs. 1,000 per month. In the case of B class cities (Madras, 
Hyderabad, Ahmcdabad, Delhi and Kanpur) the allowances range from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 for those drawing salaries between Rs. 55 per month and 
Rs. 300 and above. 

In December 1957, on an interim recommendation made by the 
second Pay Commission, the Government of India sanctioned with 
effect from 1 July 1957, another increase of Rs. 5 per month to all employees 
drawing pay of not more than Rs. 250 per month. (This benefit was 
later extended to employees in the pay range of Rs. 251-300). 

State Government Employees 

For the sake of comparison the current total remunerations of 
Central Government and State Government clerks are given in the follow¬ 
ing table 1 : 


Central Government!States Total Current Minimum Remuneration of 

Clerks , in 

Secretariats Other Offices 

Rs. Rs. 


Central Govcrment 

115 

115 

Andhra Pradesh 

84 

84 

Assam 

131.5* 

103.5 

Bihar 

94 

80 

Bombay 

120 

86 

Jammu and Kashmir 

70 

58 

Karela 

95 

79 

Madhya Pradesh 

81 

76 

Madras 

90 

84 

Mysore 

60 

55 

Orissa 

88 

80 

Punjab 

100** 

100 

Rajasthan 

95 

95 

Uttar Pradesh 

90 

90 

West Bengal 

126*** 

106 


* The minimum qualification is Intermediate. 

** There is only one grae of clerks. 

*** Includes cash (in lieu of subsidized food) allowance. 


1 Compiled from Table I at page 47 of the second Pay Commission’s RejK 
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A comparison of average earnings of Class II and III employees of 
Central and State Governments is provided by the following table 1 , 
which shows basic pay and dearness allowance separately. 


Basic Pay Dearness Allowance Total 
Class II Class III Class II Class III Class II Class III 


Centre 
J. & K. 

Punjab£ 

Rajasthan 

Assam* 

West Bengal* 

Orissa 

Bihar 

Uttar Pradesh-f- 
Madhya Pradesh 
Bombay 
Mysore” 

Andhra Pradesh % 

Madras** 

Kerala*** 


416 

128 

242 

81 

520 

120 

467 

100 

433 

127 

422 

89 

440 

99 

415 

112 

442 

82 

401 

80 

398 

116 

422 

106 

444 

101 

398 

114 


75 

59 

18 

12 

74 

42 

26 

33 


40 

80 

45 

35 

29 

73 

38 

14 

27 

64 

33 

70 

52 

69 

31 

71 

40 

67 

45 


491 

187 

260 

93 

594 

162 

493 

133 

433 

167 

502 

134 

475 

128 

488 

150 

456 

109 

465 

113 

468 

168 

491 

137 

515 

141 

465 

159 


£ Position as obtaining before the pay revision in 1958. 

* Dearness Allowance includes grain compensation/food subsidy. 

+ Position as obtaining before 31 March 1959. 

” Figures not available. 

% Position as obtaining before the pay revision in 1958-59. 

** All persons on scales of pay going upto Rs. 60 have been treated as Class IV. 

*** Classes III and IV according to the States’ classification have been taken as Class 
III and their Class V has been taken as Class IV. 


Notes: 

(i) The basis of classification of employees is not identical in the States; an 
assumed classification has been adopted after grouping the Services and 
posts under the State Governments according to their functions. The higher 
State Services and equivalent higher posts have been classified as Class 1; 
the State Services including the junior branch of those Services and equivalent 
posts as Class 11; the Subordinate Services, clerical and non-clerical, as Class 
III; and peons, meassengers, etc., as Class IV. 

(ii) The mean of the minimum and the maximum in respect of each time-scale 
has been weighted by the number of persons reported to be employed in that 
grade. 

(iii) For computing the figures relating to the States, the number of primary school 
teachers and employees in commercial and industrial undertakings has been 
excluded. It was found that the number of primary school teachers in Govern¬ 
ment employment varied considerably from State to State, depending on the 
extent to which primary education was being directly managed by the Govern¬ 
ment. 


Recommendations of the Second Pay Commission 

Scales of Pay: Before the scales of pay recommended by the 
Commission, the application of which is still under consideration, are 
given, some of the important decisions of the Commission concerning the 


1 Compiled from Table II at p. 49 of the second Pay Commission's Report. 
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remunerations of Central Government employees may be cited. The 
statement placed on the table of the House on 30 November 1959, said: 
“One of the major recommendations of the Commission is that the 
minimum remuneration of a Central Government employee which is at 
present Rs. 75 should be increased to Rs. 80 per month. Another 
important recommendation is to merge with the basic pay the full rates 
of dearness allowance as they existed prior to the grant of interim relief 
in 1957. A third important recommendation is to split the minimum 
remuneration of Rs. 80 into a basic pay of Rs. 70 related to 1949 and a 
separate dearness allowance of Rs. 10 related to the average cost of living 
index of 100 for 1958. This rate of Rs. 10 will be applied to salaries 
below Rs. 150 and thereafter there will be a dearness allowance of Rs. 20 
per month for salaries up to Rs. 300 per month with marginal adjustment 
up to a total of Rs. 320. The basic minimum pay of a Central Govern¬ 
ment employee will thus become Rs. 70 per month instead of the present 
Rs. 50 (made up of a pay of Rs. 30 and a dearness pay Rs. 20) and similarly 
there will be a substantial increase in pay in the higher ranges, which will 
count as emoluments for calculating retirement benefits. The Govern¬ 
ment has accepted all these recommendations as well as some other 
improvements suggested by the Commission in the matter of retirement 
benefits. The Government has also accepted with some improvements 
the Commission’s recommendations in respect of house rent and compensa¬ 
tory allowances in the costlier cities.” 

The typical scales of pay recommended by the Commission for 
Class II and Class III employees are given below (only the minimum 
and the maximum of each scale are given and certain scales have been 
excluded): 


Standard Scale 
Accounts Department 
Station Superintendents (Railways) 
Medical Services 


Programme Executives in All India Radio, 
Grade III of the Central Information 
Service, Stores Officers, etc. 

Research Assistants/Technical Assistants etc. 
Assistants in the Central Secretariat. 


350—900 

590—900 

590-900 

475—950 (consolidated) 
or 

325—800 plus non-practising 
allowance 


350—800 
325—575 
210—530 


Class III 


Supervisory Grade I 

•* \\i 

” ” iv 

Upper Division Clerk 
Lower Division Clerk 
Stenographers 


425—575 
350—475 
335—425 
210—380 

130—300; 130—280 
110—180 
320—530 
210—425 
150—300 
130—300 
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Scientific Staffs 


Research Assistants/Scientific Assistant/ 
Laboratory Assistant etc. 


325-575 

210-425 

150—300 

(if 4 grades are retained) 
or 

160-330 

(If 3 grades are retained) 
110—200 


Engineering Staffs 450—575 

335-485 

335—425 

250—380 

205—280 

180—280 

180—240 

175—240 

150—240 

110—200 

110—180 

with a special pay of Rs. 10 
per month in some cases. 


Accounts Staff 

S.A.S. Accountants 270—575 

Divisional Accountants 180—440 


Revenue Staff 

Income Tax Department: 

Income Tax Inspectors (Selection Grade, 
only if there is direct recruitment to 
Class II). 325—575 

Income Tax Inspectors (Ordinary Grade) 210—485 

Notice Servers 75— 95 


Customs Department 


Preventive Officers Grade I/Examiners 
(Selection Grade) 325—575 

Preventive Officers Grade I/Examiners 210—485 

Preventive Officers Grade II 150—300 


Central Excise Department 


Deputy Superintendents 
Inspectors (Selection Grade) 
Inspectors (Ordinary Grade) 
Supervisors 
Women Searchers 


350—575 

320-485 

210—380 

110—180 

130—225 


Posts and Telegraphs Department 
Operating Staff: 

Supervisory Grades 

Basic Grades 


335—425 

210—320 

150—240 

110—225 
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Assistant Superintendent of Post Offices and 
R.M.S. 

Inspectors of Post Offices and R.M.S. 
Wireless operators 
Repeater Station Assistants 
Telephone Inspectors 
Line Inspectors 
Mechanics, Cable Jointers 

Sub-Inspectors Telegraphs 
Head Postmen and allied categories 

Postmen, Linemen, Mail Guards 


335-425 

210—380 

270—350 (Selection Grade) 

150—300 

150—300 

150—216 

175—240 (Selection Grade) 
110—180 
105—155 

135—155 (Selection Grade) 
105—135 
75— 95 


Railways 


Scales of pay and main categories under each 
scale: 


Chief Controller 

Head Ticket Collector j 

Head Travelling Ticket Examiner 

Inspector (Commercial) I 450—575 

Inspector (Loco) 

Inspector (Transportation) I 

Station Superintendent/Deputy Station 
Superintendent ' 


Deputy Chief Controller 
Head Ticket Collector 
Head Travelling Ticket Examiner 
Inspector (Commercial) 

Inspector (Transportation) 
Inspector (Loco) 

Power Controller 
Station Master 

Station Superintendent/Deputy 
Superintendent 


| 370—475 

Station 

j 


Chief Wireless Inspector 
Head Ticket Collector 
Head Travelling Ticket Examiner 
Inspector (Commercial) 

Inspector (Transportation) 
Inspector (Loco) 

Power Controller 
Section Controller Grade I 
Station Master 
Section Controller 


Section Controller Grade II 
Chief/Head Booking Clerk 
Chief/Head Goods Clerk 
Chief/Head Luggage Clerk 
Head Ticket Collector 
Head Travelling Ticket Examiner 
Head Trains Clerk 
Inspector (Commercial) 

Inspector (Transportation) 
Station Master 


335—425 


270-425 (If Grades I and II 
are amalgamated) 

270—380 


f 250—380 

i 

J 
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Assistant Inspector (Commercial) 
Assistant Inspector (Transportation) 
Assistant Station Master 
Chief/Head Booking Clerk 
Chief / Head Goods Clerk 
Chief/Head Luggage Clerk 
Conductor 
Guard Grade A 
Head Trains Clerk 
Station Master 

Booking Clerk 
Goods Clerk 
Luggage Clerk 

Assistant Station Master 

Booking Clerk 

Conductor 

Goods Clerk 

Guard Grade B 

Head Signaller 

Head Ticket Collector 

Head Travelling Ticket Examiner 

Luggage Clerk 

Station Master 

Trains Clerk 


\ 205-280 


/ 

I J50—240 


150—240 


I 


Assistant Station Master Guard Grade C 130—225 

Travelling Ticket Examiner 130—212 

Booking Clerk > 

Goods Clerk 110—200 

Luggage Clerk 

Ticket Collector i 

Trains Clerk l 110—180 


Compensatory Allowance 

The rates of compensatory allowance, according to the Government’s 
decision, in “A” class cities for the pay range of Rs. 150 and above, will 
be 8 per cent, of pay, subject to a minimum of Rs. 12.50 and a maximum 
of Rs. 75. For “B” class cities it will be 5 per cent, with a minimum of 
Rs. 5 and a maximum of Rs. 10, for all persons drawing below Rs. 500. 

Industrial Relations 

The Constitution of India guarantees to all citizens freedom to form 
associations, subject only to the imposition by the State of such reasonable 
restrictions as may be required in the interest of public order or morality. 
If, however, employees’ organisations desire to obtain certain special 
privileges, such as immunity from civil and criminal liability, by getting 
themselves registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, they have 
to comply with the requirements of the Act. Under the Act, any seven 
or more persons can form themselves into a union and apply for regist¬ 
ration. 

However, among employees “it is only ‘workmen’ who can form a 
trade union (clause (h) of Section 2 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926); 
and ‘workmen’ means ‘all persons employed in trade or industry’ (clause (g) 
of Section 2 of the Act)” 1 . The Industrial Disputes Act also excludes from 


1. Report of the second Pay Commission, p. 537. 
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its purview (in addition to those employed in a police or prison service), 
persons employed mainly In managerial or administrative capacity, or in 
supervisory capacity if drawing wages exceeding Rs. 500 per month.* 

The position regarding the right of Government employees to form 
associations as summarised by the second Pay Commission is briefly 
described here. 

In this context, Government employees are divisible into industrial, 
non-industrial and Railway employees. - As far as non-industrial employees 
are concerned the following provisions, among others, of the Central 
Civil Service Conduct Rules, 1955, are applicable: 

4(A) No Government servant shall participate in any demonstra¬ 
tion or resort to any form of strike in connection with any 
matter pertaining to his conditions of service. 

4(B) No Government servant shall join or contrive to be a member 
of any service association of Government servants: 

(a) which has not, within a period of six months from its 
formation, obtained the recognition of the Government 
under the rules prescribed in that behalf, or 

(b) recognition in respect of which has been refused or 
withdrawn by the Government under the said rules. 

Although such rules as above do not occur in the Railway Service 
(Conduct) Rules, 1956, railway employees “continued to be subject to 
certain restrictions, direct or indirect, on trade union activities which 
have been withdrawn in respect of industrial staffs outside the Railways”. 1 

In the matter of recognition of trade unions or service associations 
of Government employees the Central Civil Services (Recognition of 
Service Associations) Rules, 1959, require— 

(a) that no person, who is not a Government servant, is connected 
with the affairs of the Association; 

(b) that the executive of the Association is appointed from amongst 
the members only; 

(c) that the Association shall not espouse or support the cause of 
individual Government servants; and 

(d) that it shall not maintain any political fund or lend itself to the 
propagation of the views of any political party or politician. 

Associations of non-gazetted railway employees have to comply 
with the following rules: 

(a) It must consist of a distinct class of Government employees; 

(b) All Government employees of the same class must be eligible 
for membership; and 

(c) It must be registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

It may also be added that certain restrictions are placed by the 
Industrial Disputes Act on employees in public utility services like Rail¬ 
ways, Posts and Telegraphs, etc., on resorting to strikes. Further, Central 
Government employees, whose associations are eligible for registration 


1. Ibid p. 536. 
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is trade unions, are precluded from taking advantage of Section 16 of th. 
Trade L^ons Act. because of the provisions in the Conduct Rule, 
IpplLbk lo'thcm. which debar them from political activ.ty. 

Unions of Government Employees 

There ire unions of Government employees in Railways. Posts aij 
Teiearanhi Civil 4 1 iution Department. Ministry of Defence (civil cm- 
ployees^Gcocrnment of India Presses. Central Public Works Department, 
India Government Mints, Audit and Accounts Depart went. Departments 
££ *<£S Board of 

A list of organisations whose representative* ga Commission's 

the second Pay Commission appears at pages 625-630 of the C ommission s 

Report. 


The federations which have representative status with Minis¬ 
tries of Railways, Transport and Communications and Defence are 
National Federation of Indian Railwaymen. All India Railwaymen’s 
Federation, National Federation of Posts and Telegraphs Employees 
and the All-India Defence Employees' Federation. 


Machinery fer Negotiation and Settlement of Dispute 

In 1954, the Government of India decided to establish Staff Commit¬ 
tees (renamed Staff Council in August 1957 in the Central Ministries). 
Of the two Councils in each Ministry, one is the Senior Staff Council, 
composed of Government nominees and the representatives of Section 
Officers, Assistants, Stenographers, Clerks, etc. The Ministry concerned 
nominates a few officers—number not prescribed—not below the rank of 
Under Secretary, and heads of the attached offices or their nominees, 
to represent the Administration. The staff representatives are elected 
directly by the staff, and arc not nominated by the staff associations. 
They hold office for a period of two years. The Secretary or Joint 
Secretary of the Ministry is the Chairman of the Council. In consulta¬ 
tion with the staff representatives he nominates one of them as Secretary 
of the Council. The Council is required to meet at least once in three 
months; but on a requisition by one-fifth of the staff representatives the 
Chairman has to call a special meeting. The Council can make a re¬ 
commendation only if it is agreed to by a majority of the members of 
each side; and the Ministry concerned decides as to what action, if any, 
should be taken on a recommendation. The proceedings of the Council 
are submitted to the Minister and his attention is particularly drawn to 
points of disagreement. A Co-ordination Committee consisting of three 
senior officers of the Ministries of Home Affairs, Finance, and Works, 
Housing and Supply has been constituted recently to deal with matters 
which remain unresolved at meetings of the Staff Councils. 

The objects of the Staff Councils are: “(i) to consider suggestions 
for improving the standards of work; (ii) to provide to the members of 
staff a machinery for making their points of view known to Government 
on matters affecting their conditions of service; and (iii) to provide 


1. Information given in this sub-section is based on Chapter L of the second 
Pay Commission’s report. 
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means of personal contact between them and encouraging the staff to 
take a keener interest in their work.” The Councils are advisory bodies, 
and any matter relating to (i) the conditions under which the staff are 
required to work, (ii) general principles regulating the conditions of 
service, (iii) welfare of the staff, and (iv) improvement of efficiency and 
standards of work can be brought for discussion at their meetings. 

These arrangements do not extend to the Railways where staff 
relations have had an independent evolution. In pursuance of an agree¬ 
ment reached between the Railway Ministry and the employees’ representa¬ 
tives in 1951 a permanent negotiating machinery has been set up in three 
tiers: 


(i) In each Railway zone, the recognised unions have access 
to officers at various levels including the General Manager. 
The subjects of discussion are restricted to those which can be 
finally disposed of by the officers concerned. When a matter is 
not settled at the divisional or district level, it may be raised 
at the General Manager's level. Individual cases are, however, 
not discussed. The Railway Board has recently issued instruc¬ 
tions that Staff Councils should be set up in all units and stations 
where there is a larger number of staff; 

(ii) matters not settled at lower levels are taken up by the National 
Federations with the Railway Board; and 

(iii) matters on which agreement is not reached between the Federa¬ 
tions and the Railway Board, and which are of sufficient im¬ 
portance, aic to be referred to an ad hoc tribunal, consisting of 
one representative each of the Railways and the staff, and 
presided over by a neutral chairman. But it is open to Govern¬ 
ment to accept, reject, or modify an award of the tribunal. 

This machinery has been functioning since January 1952, the 
only change from the arrangements provided being that when a tribunal 
was set up some time ago it consisted of a single person—a retired High 
Court Judge. 

In the Posts and Telegraphs Department also arrangements exist 
under which any demands and difficulties of the staff can be discussed 
with officials at different levels. At the divisional level, the divisional 
officers have a monthly meeting with the unions; at the circle level the 
meetings are held once in two months. Matters which cannot be decided 
at a particular level are brought up at the next higher level; and cases 
which cannot be disposed of by the circle officers are referred, through 
the central unions, to the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, who 
meets the representatives of the National Federation of Posts and 
Telegraphs employees and its federated unions every month. The unions 
can also approach the Minister through the National Federation, and this 
is facilitated by the meeting which the Minister has with the Federation, 
every two months. A Standing Committee has been set up under the 
chairmanship of the Director-General, to follow up and ensure imple¬ 
mentation of decisions arrived at the meetings of the Federation and 
its unions with the Minister and the Director-General. 
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The civilian staff of the industrial establishments under the Ministry 
of Defence have also been provided a machinery for consultation and 
negotiation. It was evolved in December 1954 in consultation with ?n c 
representatives of the All India Defence Employees Federation, and ns 
in the Railways, is in three tiers—(i) unit, factory, depot, etc., (ii) Director 
General of Ordnance Factories, Command Headquarters, Air and N; jV<l ] 
Headquarters, etc., and (iii) the Ministry of Defence. The broad 
scheme of working too is similar to that under the Railways 
Matters on which settlement is not reached at lower levels, proposals 
involving amendment of existing Government orders, and questions of 
general policy , are discussed at the Government level, where the Defence 
Minister also meets the representatives of the Federation at suitable 
intervals. The arrangement provides for a meeting at the highest level 
once in four months, and at the middle and lower levels when found 
necessary . 

Recommendations of the Pay Commission 

The Commission has recommended, inter alia , that the rules of the 
recognition of associations should be conceived and recognition granted 
in a liberal spirit, and that reasonable facilities should be provided for 
trade union activities. As regards machinery for negotiation and settle¬ 
ment of disputes the recommendations of the Commission are as follows: 1 

A Whitley type machinery, with a central joint council representing 
the whole body of Central Government employees, both industrial and 
non-industrial, should be set up for negotiation and settlement of disputes. 

A committee of the central joint council may deal with matters peculiar 
to industrial staffs. 

There should be departmental joint councils also. 

As a necessary complement to a joint machinery for negotiation, 
there should be provision for compulsory arbitration, open only to re¬ 
cognised associations and limited to pay and allowances, weekly hours 
of work and leave, of employees not above the present Class II level. 

The Ministry of Labour should be closely associated with important 
matters concerning staff relations. It should, in particular, be associated 
with the proposed central joint council, and should appoint the chairman 
of the board of arbitrators, should arbitration become necessary. 

Social Security 

There are two main systems of retirement benefits admissible to 
Central Government employees (with some variations this applies to 
State Government employees also) viz., pension and provident fund. 

An employee governed by the current pension system gets a recurring 
monthly payment for life and a lump sum gratuity, both determined with 
reference to the length of his service. The pension is admissible at 1/80 
of the average monthly emoluments for each completed year of qualifying 

1. Report of the second Pay Commission, pp. 600-601. 
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service subject to a maximum of 30/80, and subject further to a ceiling 
of Rs. 8,100 per year. Gratuity is admissible at the rate of 9/20 of the 
monthly emoluments for each completed year of service, subject to a 
maximum of fifteen times the emoluments, and a ceiling of Rs. 24,000. 
The pension is non-contributory and, “except in the case of those whose 
emoluments exceed Rs. 1,800 full retirement benefits on the average 
emoluments during the last three years of service work out, on an average 
to about 48.8 per cent of pensionable emoluments”. 1 

It is only an employee holding a permanent paid appointment 
under Government, who can have a pension; not one who retires after 
temporary or quasi-permanent service, whatever its length. But, if 
followed by permanency, quasi-permanent service counts in full, and 
temporary service in full or as half, depending on certain circumstances. 
Full pension is earned only on completion of thirty years of “qualifying 
service”, and full retirement gratuity after thirty-four years of such service. 
Ten years’ qualifying service is the minimum necessary to make an employee 
eligible for a proportionate pension, which too, however, is not to be 
granted at that stage as a matter of course, except in the case of superannua¬ 
tion. Otherwise, it is a matter of discretion, and a proportionate pension 
is usually granted only in cases of invalidity, retirement, compulsory 
retirement, etc. 

A pension is admissible to the family of a pensionable employee if 
he dies while in service after completion of twenty years’ qualifying service, 
or within five years of retirement. The pension is payable for a period 
of ten years, provided that payment does not extend beyond a period of 
five years from the date on which the deceased employee actually retired, 
or the date on which he would have retired on superannuation pension 
in the normal course. The amount of the pension is half of the superan¬ 
nuation pension which would be admissible to the employee had he retired 
on the date following the date of his death; or if death occurs after retire¬ 
ment, half the pension sanctioned at the time of retirement. The pension 
is, however, subject to a minimum of Rs. 30 per month, provided that in 
no case should it exceed the full superannuation pension; and the upper 
limit is Rs. ISO. 

Gratuity at the rate of 9/20 of emoluments for each completed year 
of service but subject to a minimum of twelve months’ emoluments, is 
admissible to the family of a Government servant who dies after completing 
five years’ qualifying service. This gratuity is in addition to pension in 
cases in which a pension is admissible. In other cases, it is the sole sur¬ 
vivorship benefit. Families of permanent Government servants who die 
before completing five years’ qualifying service, may be granted gratuity 
equal to half a month’s pay for each completed year of service. There 
is no minimum limit in these cases, and the grants are made under 
executive orders, and not under any formal rules. 

Until recently, the bulk of Railway staffs—both industrial and non¬ 
industrial—were entitled to benefits under the State Railway Provident 
Fund Scheme, and not to pensionary benefits; but a pension scheme 


1. Ibid p. 452. 
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was introduced on the Railways on 16 November 1957, under which, 
besides those whose service was already pensionable, all persons entering 
Railway service on or after that date, were to be governed by the New 
Pension Rules, promulgated by the Railway Board in 1950. AH non- 
pcnsionablc Railway servants who were in Railway service on 1 April 
1957, or had joined Railway service after that date but before 16 November 
1957, have been given the option to come under the Pension Rules. 
Despite the introduction of the pension scheme to replace the contributory 
provident fund scheme applicable to the Railway Staff those staffs are 
still required to subscribe 8-1/3 per cent, of their pay to provident fund. 

General Provident Fund 

Employees of the Central Government can also contribute to the 
Geneia\ Provident Fund any amount not less than 6 per cent, of their 
emo\uments. The amount is held to each employee’s credit and the 
Government pays interest on it. The accumulations are returnable on 
death before retirement to the survivors, or on retirement to the employee. 
Loans for legitimate purposes arc also advanced. 

The Government of India has accepted the recommendation to make 
subscriptions to a general provident fund compulsory for all employees. 
Those who are already required to subscribe at the higher rate of 8-1/3 
per cent . of pay to a contributory or non-contributory provident fund 
wiill be required to continue to subscribe at that higher rate, and the others 
w r ll be required to subscribe at least six per cent, of their pay to a general 
p ovident fund. 

Incapacity 

In cases of temporary or permanent incapacity or death resulting 
from employment, the Central Government employees, or their families, 
as the case may be, are eligible for certain benefits, some of which, provided 
by law, are also available to employees outside Government service, and 
some are special to Central Government employees. The provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, are applicable to workers 
under the Government as well as outside; and the provisions of the 
Employees State Insurance Act are also applicable to employees in certain 
number of Government establishments. To other staffs under the Central 
Government, the Central Civil Services (Extraordinary Pension) Rules, 
1939, (or the predecessor provisions under the Civil Service Regulations) 
apply. And those who had entered service before April 1937, have the 
option to be governed by these Rules or by the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. All persons in civil, employment, whether they are 
permanent temporary or casual, are eligible for extraordinary pension 
benefits. 

Recommendations of the Commission 

Some of the recommendations of the Commission with regard to 
retirement benefits are given below: 

i. The rate of gratuity-should be changed so as to make,the 
maximum amount available on completion of thirty years’ qualifying 
service. 
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ii. Temporary service when followed by permanency, whether 
in the same or any other post, should count in full for pension. Extra¬ 
ordinary service of certain employees in Defence establishments should 
count as half and not as one quarter as at present. 

iii. Leave taken out of India should count for pension to the same 
extent as leave taken in India. 

iv. When the total period of qualifying service exceeds completed 
years by more than six months, an additional benefit of half a year’s 
pension may be allowed for the purpose of determining the quantum of 
pension. 


v. Government may consider the question of granting some relief 
to persons whose pension does not exceed Rs. 200 per mensem , when 
there is increase in the cost of living. 

vi. The minimum gratuity admissible to the family of a permanent 
employee who dies before completing five years’ qualifying service should 
be equal to six months’ emoluments, except in cases in which death occurs 
in the first year of service, when the minimum may be two months’ emolu¬ 
ments. 


vii. The family of an employee who is a subscriber to a contributory 
provident fund should be granted gratuity equal to the difference between 
the amount that would have been admissible had he been on pensionable 
establishment and the Government’s contribution to his provident fund 
with accumulated interest. If such an employee dies before becoming 
eligible for admission to a contributory provident fund, the gratuity should 
be the same as for purely temporary employees. 

viii. A widow’s and children's pension benefit scheme , on a 
contributory basis should replace the existing family pension scheme . 

Medical Facilities 1 

For the purpose of medical facilities, the employees of the Central 
Government may be divided into the following broad groups: 

1. Regular Railway employees; 

2. Government employees outside Delhi ; and 

3. Government employees in Delhi and New Delhi. 

Railway employees and their families are entitled to free medical 
aid including medicines, and hospitalisation and specialist treatment, 
mostly at hospitals and dispensaries maintained by the Railways them¬ 
selves, but under special circumstances, also outside. 


1. Based on ChapterXXXIX of the second Pay . Commission’s report. 
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Government employees outside Delhi are governed by the Central 
Services (Medical Attendance)Rules, under which the benefits are broadly 
comparable to those available to Railway employees except that as a 
rule, no separate medical institutions are maintained for them, and the 
definition of ‘family’ is narrower. Benefits available to employees 
stationed in Calcutta are somewhat restricted. 

The employees in Delhi and New Delhi are covered by the Contri¬ 
butory Health Service Scheme. The benefits admissible under the 
Scheme are generally similar to those under the Central Services (Medical 
Attendance) Rules, except that a large medical staff is maintained and a 
number of dispensaries (including mobile dispensaries) run wholly for 
the beneficiaries: indoor treatment is provided mostly at the Central 
Government’s own hospitals; and ‘family’ for the purpose of the Scheme 
includes parents mainly dependent on and residing with the Government 
servant. The rates of contribution according to pay are : Below Rs. 75 — 
Re. 0.50; between Rs. 76 and Rs. 150—Re. 0.75; between Rs. 151 and 
Rs. 249—Rs. 1.50. between Rs. 250 and Rs. 499—Rs. 2.50; between 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 749—Rs 4.00; and between Rs. 750 and Rs. 799— 
Rs. 5.00. 

The total expenditure on the New Delhi Scheme in 1957-58 was 
Rs. 41.33 lakhs; and the total recoveries from employees were 9.08 
lakhs, resulting in a net expenditure of Rs. 32.25 lakhs. The number of 
employees covered by the Scheme was 88,000 and the total number of 
beneficiaries 404,800. Thus the annual expenditure per employee was 
a little below Rs. 37. In 1957-58, the Railways spent Rs. 23.20 per head 
of their staff on their medical services, and Rs. 21.90 per head on their 
health services. 

The Commission has recommended that the Central Government 
should have their own arrangements for the medical care of their employees 
in Calcutta, and that the medical facilities for all Central Government 
employees should be placed on a contributory basis. 

Housing and Welfare 

Up till 30 June 1957,4,440 quarters had been provided for a strength 
of 22,436 Class I and Class II civilian employees, and 42,735 quarters for 
a strength of 133,193 Class III and comparable industrial employees; the 
figures for Railways were 2,080 quarters for a strength of 3,334 Class I 
and Class II employees and 122,642 quarters forastrengthof354,416Class 
III employees; and the figures for Posts and Telegraphs were 116 quarters 
for a strength of 1,417 class l and class II employees, and 5,439 quarters 
for a strength of 149,166 Class III employees. 15,006 quarters were 
constructed on Indian Railways during the year 1957-58. 1 

According the the second Pay Commission only about 30 per 
cent, of the Central Government employees have Government accommoda¬ 
tion at present. The table below shows the position at the beginning of 
1958, together with the number of additional quarters under construction, 

1. Report on Indian Railways for 1957-58, Vol. I, p. 107. 
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in civil departments other than the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Central Board of Revenue, and a few other small departments. 


Demand for Number of Number of Total number Percentage 
quarters quarters additional of quarters of (4) 
allotted quarters to (1) 

under 

construction 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


New Delhi/Delhi 64,081 22,427 14,721 37,148 57.97% 

Calcutta 3,491 591 352 943 27.01% 

Bombay 3,457 486 48 534 15.42% 


Those who are allotted Government accommodation have to pay 
10 per cent, of their basic pay as house rent. 

Employees of the Central Government who are not in possession 
of Government accommodation are paid house rent allowance. In 
Calcutta and Bombay, gazetted officers drawing pay below Rs. 500 are 
paid house rent allowance at 15 per cent, of their pay and those drawing 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 999 get 12 \ per cent, of pay in Calcutta and 
15 per cent, of pay in Bombay. Non-gazetted officers in Calcutta and 
Bombay drawing between Rs. 55 to Rs. 100, Rs. 101 and ' Rs. 250 and 
Rs. 251 and above get Rs. 15, Rs. 20, and 10 per cent, of pay respective¬ 
ly. For Madras, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, Delhi and Kanpur, the rates 
are Rs. 10, Rs. 15 and 7J per cent, of pay for pay between Rs. 55 and 
Rs. 100, between Rs. 101 and Rs. 250 and above Rs. 251, respectively. 
In other cities, those drawing Rs. 55 to Rs. 100 get Rs. 7 while those 
drawing above Rs. 100 get equal to the amount by which pay falls short 
of Rs. 107. 

The second Pay Commission has recommended, inter alia, expansion 
and acceleration of Government’s building programme, decentralisation 
of Central Government offices in Calcutta and Bombay, encourage¬ 
ment and assistance to Government employees to build their own houses 
specially on a co-operative basis and limiting to 7J per cent, of pay the 
maximum rent recoverable per employee whose pay is below Rs. 150 
per month. 

Welfare Facilities 

The Railways maintain their own schools for the children of Railway 
employees. During 1957-58, the number of educational institutions func¬ 
tioning were: Intermediate—2; Secondary/High Schools—31; Middle 
Schools—20; and Primary Schools—103. The total number of pupils 
in these institutions was 43,591 and the total expenditure was Rs.4,833,000. 1 

The Railways also provide, as a measure of staff welfare, canteens 
at places where there is a concentration of staff. The total number of 
canteens functioning on 31 March 1958 was 205. 

1. Statements I and II, Report on Indian Railways for 1957-58, Vol. I, p. 101. 
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Canteens run dcpartmentally or on co-operative basis also exist 
in Central Government offices in New Delhi. 

The welfare work on the Railways rests with the Personnel Depart¬ 
ment which encourages social, recreational and cultural activities among 
the staff. The welfare inspectors help in the organisation of sports, games, 
dramatic performances, cultural festivals, etc. Employees are also en¬ 
couraged to organise and run co-operative societies and stores for the 
benefit of the staff. The administration helps these societies and stores 
by giving them accommodation at nominal rent and subsidising their 
administrative and establishment charges up to the extent of 50 per cent, 
during the first three years of their existence. The main source of finance 
for all these activities is the Staff Benefit Fund, which has been in 
existence on the Indian Government Railways since 1930. It is built up 
mainly from the railway revenue. Earlier, the Fund received from the 
Railways one rupee per annum per head of Railway Staff. The rate of 
contribution was raised to Rs. 2 per head with effect from April 1, 1955, 
and has been further raised to Rs. 4 per head since April 1,1958. 
The Fund is also utilised to provide financial assistance to non-gazetted 
employees for certain specified purposes. Committees composed of 
nominated members and staff representatives are associated with the 
management of the Fund at different levels. A sum of Rs. 25,60,108 was 
spent out of this Fund in the year 1957-58. 

In the Posts & Telegraphs Department, the welfare organisation 
which was first sep up in 1948, consists of a Deputy Director (Welfare) 
working under the Deputy Director General (Personnel and Petitions) 
and 10 Labour Welfare Officers in circles and workshops. The duties of 
these officers are similar to those of the Welfare Officers in the Railways. 
Recently a ‘P&T Advisory Board’ has also been set up under a Minister 
“to make recommendations to Government in regard to measures to be 
adopted for the furtherance of welfare activities amongst P &Temployees”. 
As in the Railways, the P&T Department also lays emphasis on the co¬ 
operative efforts of the employees in this field and co-operative societies 
are allowed financial and other facilities in the initial stages. In 1958-59 
a sum of Rs. 8,52,600 was provided for welfare activities in this Depart¬ 
ment. 


In other Departments the position is as follows: In 1957-58 Welfare 
Officers were, for the first time, appointed in each of the Ministries of the 
Government of India. Their duties, in brief, include the organisation of 
social and cultural activities; improvement in the actual working condi¬ 
tions of the staff including improvement of hygienic conditions at the 
working premises; induction of new members of the staff and advising 
them in their personal problems relating to transport, housing, education 
of children etc.; and the setting up of benevolent funds. The Staff 
Councils have been advised to elect a few representatives to be associated 
with the work of the Welfare Officer of the Ministry concerned. A Chief 
Welfare Officer, posted in the Ministry of Home Affairs, co-ordinates 
the welfare activities of various Ministries. It is intended to extend, in 
due course, the scope of this organisation. to places outside New Delhi, 
and a beginning has already been made in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
The Chief Welfare Officer has alsp been associated with the work oFfhe 
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Secretariat Staff Welfare and Amenities Committee, which has been 
functioning since 1953. The Government place at the disposal of this 
committee ad hoc grants every year for distribution to the various 
Ministries including their attached and subordinate offices in Delhi and 
New Delhi, to the Central Secretariat Boards for different games, reading* 
cum-recreational rooms and residential clubs. 1 2 3 

INSURANCE EMPLOYEES 

Insurance employees constitute a block of non-manual workers 
whose conditions of service are characteristic of employees in commercial 
offices, next in importance only to Bank employees. 

Since 1 September 1956, when the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India was established, life insurance business is transacted in India by the 
Corporation and, in a restricted sphere, by the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department of the Government of India and by certain States. 

Fire, marine and miscellaneous classes of insurance business are 
transacted both by the Indian insurance companies and by foreign insu¬ 
rance companies operating in India. 1 

As no information is available concerning employees in General 
Insurance business, the conditions of service of employees of the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India only are given in this section. 

Background 

The Life Insurance Corporation of India was established under the 
Life Insurance Corporation Act, 1956, the Government of India contri¬ 
buting the whole of its capital of Rs. 5 crores. It has the monopoly of 
conducting life insurance business in India and abroad. 

The Corporation is managed by an autonomous body consisting of 
15 Directors, nominated by the Central Government, consisting of 11 
non-officials and 4 Government officials, one of whom is designated 
Chairman of the Corporation, working as the Chief whole-time officer. 

The Corporation has a network of offices all over the country to 
procure new business and for servicing the existing business. There are 
5 Zonal Offices, one each in Bombay, Madras, Kanpur, Calcutta and Delhi. 
There are 33 Divisional Offices, 221 Branch Offices, and 99 Sub Offices. 
The central office of the Corporation is located in Bombay. 

According to the first statutory report of the Corporation presented 
to the Indian Parliament on 13 March 1959, at the end of 1957 the total 
business in the books of the Corporation including bonuses stood at Rs. 
1,474 crores under 56.86 lakh policies.* 

1. Report of the second Pay Commission, pp. 489-490. 

2. India, 1958, p. 248. 

3. The Times of India Directory and. Year Book, 1959-60, p. 1251. 
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Employment 

On its formation, the Life Insurance Corporation of India took over 
about 21,000 employees, of whom 16,000 were in clerical and supervisory 
cadre. On 31 December 1957. there were 30,768 employees, of whom 
5,222 were field officers and 19,588 supervisory and clerical staff, the rest 
being Class I officers and subordinate staff. 1 2 

On 30 September 1959, the number of field officers was 5,162 and 
that of supervisory and clerical staff" was 23,721.* 

Recruitment and Training 

The recruitment of supervisory and clerical staff is governed by the 
Recruitment Standing Order which came into force on 1 October 1958. 
A Staff Committee constituted under the Life Insurance Corporation 
Regulations, 1956, and Services and Budget Committee of the Corpora¬ 
tion are the final authorities in the matters of recruitment. 

The order prescribes minimum qualifications for new recruits. It is 
laid down that all recruitment should ordinarily be made by inviting 
applications through advertisements in local newspapers and by asking 
the nearest Employment Exchange to supply candidates having the 
minimum qualifications. Written tests and interviews are required in 
most cases, while in the case of graduates in certain subjects who have 
secured 50% marks, the written test is waived. For recruitment to the 
grade of typists and stenographers, .a test in English in addition to the 
test in typing or stenography is also prescribed. Medical examination 
for checking physical fitness before final selection is also required. 

Persons selected after written tests and/or interviews may be re¬ 
quired to undergo preliminary training in one or the other of the training 
centres of the Corporation. There is a further test after the period of train¬ 
ing and only persons passing that test are taken in the service of the 
Corporation. During the period of training selected candidates may 
be given stipends. 

Permanent training centres have been opened at the headquarters 
of the five zones to train development personnel on the professional aspects 
of sales and servicing. 


Security of Tenure 

The Staff Regulations of the L.I.C. provide for one month’s notice 
or salary in lieu of it on either side in case of termination of service for 
employees other than Class 1 officers. The period of notice is doubled 
in the case of employees with service of 10 or more years. The Regulations 
lay down graduated penalties in the case of indiscipline, misconduct or in¬ 
efficiency etc., and procedure for affording an opportunity for explanation 
or defence to each employee before dismissal. 

1. Ibid, p. 1252. 

2. Information supplied by the Life Insurance Corporation of India, Bombay. 
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An employee is also given the right to appeal against adverse orders. 

Hours of Work and Leave Facilities 

The Standardisation Order of the Corporation contains, among 
others, regulations for hours of work, holidays and leave facilities. Tne 
hours of work for Corporation employees are 64 on week days and 3i on 
Saturdays. 

Offices of the Corporation also observe all holidays declared by the 
respective State Governments. When these holidays fall short of 22 in 
any year, the zonal offices can observe additional holidays provided that 
the total number of holidays in a year does not exceed 22 full holidays 
and 3 half holidays. 

Every employee is entitled to privilege leave for not less than one 
eleventh of the period spent on duty. Accumulation is allowed only up 
to 120 days. Casual leave up to a maximum of 13 days in a calendar year 
is also allowed. 

Medical leave at the rate of one month for each year of service sub¬ 
ject to a maximum of 12 months for the entire period of service is allowed. 
This leave is on half pay but can be converted into leave on full pay for half 
the period. 

Women employees of the Corporation are entitled to maternity leave 
for three months on any one occasion and 12 months during the entire 
period of an employee’s service. 

Salaries and Earnings 

The permanent staff of the Life Insurance Corporation with which 
this section is concerned come under Class III. Their earnings consist 
mainly of salaries, dearness allowance and bonus. The rates of pay, as 
fixed, are given below; the minimum and maximum of each pay scale 
only is given. 

1. Superintendents Rs. 200-500 

2. Higher Grade Assistants Rs. 140-410 

3. Stenographers: 

(i) Confirmed before 31 August 1956 Rs. 90-300 

(ii) Confirmed after 31 August 1956 Rs. 90-270 

(Stenographers attached to senior officers receive special pay ranging 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50.) 

4. Assistants: 

(i) Confirmed before 31 August 1956 Rs. 75-300 

(ii) Confirmed after 31 August 1956 Rs. 75-270 
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(Section heads receive a special pay of Rs. 30 in the first five years 
of service, Rs. 35 in the next five years of service and Rs. 40 in the next 
five years of service). 

5. Receiving and paying cashiers, typists and telephone operators 
are in the same scale as Assistants with an allowance of Rs. 10 per month. 

6. Record Clerks Rs. 55-180 

The rates of dearness allowance are: Rs. 55, Rs.60, Rs. 65, Rs.70, 
Rs. 75, and Rs.80 for those drawing between Rs.51 and Rs.100, Rs. 101 
and Rs. 150, Rs. 151 and Rs. 200, Rs. 201 and Rs. 300, Rs. 301 and 
Rs. 400, and Rs. 401 and Rs. 500. respectively. 

As regards the payment of bonus the Standardisation Order says: 
“No profit-sharing bonus shall be paid. However, the Corporation may, 
subject to such directions as the Central Government may issue from time 
to time , grant any other kind of bonus to its employees belonging to the 
categories drawing a basic salary not exceeding Rs. 500 per month.” 

According to an agreement signed with the AH India Life Insurance 
Employees’ Association on 2 July 1959. the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India has agreed to pay an annual cash bonus to its employees drawing 
a basic salary of Rs. 500 or less per month and belonging to the super¬ 
visory, clerical and subordinate grades in respect of the period 1957-1961 
at the rate of 1J month’s basic salary of the employee as on 31 December 
of the year to which the bonus relates. Only permanent employees with 
twelve months’ service to their credit are entitled to receive bonus. A 
proportionately reduced bonus is payable in respect of employees who die 
or retire or are retrenched from service during the year and those who 
join during any year and put in six months’ service by 31 December of the 
declared bonus year. Proportionate bonus is also payable to those em¬ 
ployees who are transferred from the Development to the Administrative 
side or vice versa. 1 


Industrial Relations 

There are two major unions of administrative employees of the Life 
Insurance Corporation, namely, the All India Insurance Employees’ 
Association and the All India Life Insurance Employees’ Association. 

The Corporation has officially recognised neither of these Associa¬ 
tions, but in all matters affecting the administrative staff, discussions are 
held with these associations. 

Reference has been made earlier regarding the collective agreement 
between the Corporation and these two Associations, on the question of 
bonus. Other points covered in the same agreement related to insurance 
cover for the employees which will be described later. 


L Indian Labour Gazette , October 1959, p. 367. 
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In each of the zonal centres of the Corporation, there are committees 
known as Employees and Agents Relations Committees which serve to 
maintain good relations among agents, employees and the management. 1 2 3 * 

Social Security 

Social security measures affecting employees of the Life Insurance 
Corporation comprise Provident Fund, Gratuity and Group Insurance. 

All employees whose appointment has been confirmed contribute 
to the Provident Fund at 8$ per cent of their salary, and the Corpo¬ 
ration contributes an equal amount. The Standardisation Order provides 
for the establishment of a separate Trust in respect of the Fund. 

Gratuity is payable to an employee who has been in continuous 
service of the Corporation (including service with the Insurance Company 
in whose employment he was immediately before 1 September 1956) for 
not less than fifteen years and whose services arc terminated by the Cor¬ 
poration or who resigns voluntarily. Secondly, gratuity is payable to an 
employee who retires before reaching the age of superannuation or due 
to incapacity or whose post is abolished or in respect of an employee to 
his nominees or heirs if he dies while in the service of the Corporation. 

The rate of payment is equivalent to one month’s basic pay including 
special pay on the date of the termination of service for every completed 
year of service or any part thereof in excess of six months. 

According to the collective agreement signed with employees’ asso¬ 
ciations on 2 July 1959 the Corporation has withdrawn an earlier scheme 
and introduced a new Assurance Scheme for the benefit of the permanent 
employees drawing basic salaries below Rs. 500 per month. The initial 
insurance cover for the supervisory and clerical staff will be Rs. 3,000 
with an increase of Rs. 1,000 at the end of every subsequent five years 
till the maximum of Rs. 8,000 is reached. The insurance amount for those 
who have completed 30 years’ age but not 45 years as on 1 January 1957, 
will be Rs. 4,000. The scheme is deemed to have come into force with 
effect from 1 September 1956.* 

Health, Housing and Welfare 

The Life Insurance Corporation has no scheme of medical benefits 
for its employees. 

The Corporation has introduced a subsidised co-operative housing 
scheme for its employees. “The Corporation also proposes to build a 
few staff quarters on a limited scale at centres where there is an acute 
shortage of housing for the general public”. There is, however, no 
scheme for housing covering all employees. 8 


1. The Times of India Directory and Year Book , 1959-60, p. 1251. 

2. Indian Labour Gazette , October 1959, pp. 367-8. 

3. Based on information supplied by the Life Insurance Corporation of India, 

Bombay. 
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BANK EMPLOYEES 

Among the employees in commercial establishments, bank employer 
occupy a special position, inasmuch as banking plays a key role in moder 
economic life. The white-collar employees in banks, other than tho*" 
occupying executive posts, belong to the core of Indian middle cl; 
their problems are almost symptomatic of the problems of the middh 
class in cities and urban areas. 

According to the Bank Award Commission, the total number of 
offices of banks in India was 2.117 in 1948, and it had risen to 2,317 on 
30 June 1954. 1 2 3 * The number of offices of all commercial banks in India 
according to the Reserve Bank statistics as on 30 June 1959 was 4,691.* 

The total number of bank employees as indicated by the Bank Award 
Commission was 56,118 in 1954 . of which 36.156 were “clerks” and 
19,962 were “subordinates”. Latest figures of employment are not 
available. But considering that the number of banking offices has 
more than doubled, and also taking into account the facts that staff in 
offices in banks’ headquarters might have expanded, while most of the new 
offices may be branch offices, it may be presumed that the number of 
employees might have risen by about 50 per cent during the last five 
years and the total number of employees in all banking offices may be 
around 90,000 today. 

Before an account of the conditions of service of these employees is 
attempted, it may be worthwhile to go briefly into the history of the 
developments that have taken place ever since bank employees began to 
organise and agitate for improvements in their conditions of service. 
This is all the more necessary because their conditions of employment 
that obtain today flow, by and large, from these developments. 

Background 8 

The impact of the Second World War on cost of living made white- 
collar workers in banking institutions to agitate for higher emoluments 
and better conditions of service. About the middle of 1946 disputes 
between banking companies and their employees resulted in the serving of 
strike notices on several banks. The unrest was particularly acute in 
Bombay, Bengal and Uttar Pradesh. The State Governments concerned 
intervened in these disputes and referred them to adjudication by tri¬ 
bunals appointed for the purpose. 

Since many banks have branches in different States, bank manage¬ 
ments represented to the Government of India that disputes between bank¬ 
ing offices and their employees should be settled by a central organisation. 
The working of the Industrial Disputes Act also revealed that piece-meal 
adjudication in disputes relating to concerns having branches in more 
than one State by tribunals appointed by Provincial Governments and 

1. Report of the Bank Award Commission , Bombay, July 1955. p. 83. 

2. Reserve Bank of India Bulletin , August 1959, p. 1063, Table 14. 

3. For a detailed account up to the appointment of the Bank Award Commie- 

sion, see Chapter II of the Report of the Commission. 
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lack of uniformity in awards created considerable difficulties for the 
managements, e.g. in the case of banking and insurance companies. To 
remedy this defect the Industrial Disputes (Banking and Insurance 
Companies) Ordinance 1949 (VI of 1949) was promulgated on 30 April 
1949, by which the Central Government assumed responsibility for resolv¬ 
ing industrial disputes in banking companies having establishments in 
more than one State. A second Ordinance was promulgated on 29 
October 1949, validating action taken under the first Ordinance. This 
Ordinance was replaced in December 1949 by Act L1V of 1949. 

On 13 June 1949, the Government of India constituted the All-India 
Industrial Tribunal (Bank Disputes) consisting of three retired Judges of 
High Court under the Chairmanship of Mr. K. C. Sen, and various disputes 
relating to the banking industry were referred to it. The award of this 
tribunal (known, for short, as the Sen Tribunal) was published on 12 
August 1950. As managements of some of the leading banks were dis¬ 
satisfied with the Sen Award, they applied to the Supreme Court and 
obtained a special leave to appeal against the Award. The Supreme 
Court by a majority judgment declard the Sen Award as void in toto 
on the ground that the constitution of the Tribunal offended against the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

Following the annulment of the Sen Award and the failure to secure 
a settlement through conciliation, the Government of India passed a 
temporary Act freezing the scales of pay and allowances awarded by the 
Sen Tribunal and appointed in July 1951 an Industrial Tribunal with 
Mr. H. V. Divatia as Chairman and two other members. Banking com¬ 
panies in Part B Stales were not included in the reference to this Tribunal. 
The Chairman and members of the Tribunal resigned soon afterwards and 
the adjudication could not be taken up. In January 1952 another Tri¬ 
bunal presided over by the late Mr. S. Panchapagesa Sastri to adjudicate 
de novo on the entire dispute between banks and their employees was 
constituted when for the first time banks in Part B States and their employe¬ 
es were made parties to the dispute. The award of the Sastri Tribunal 
was published in April 1953. It failed to satisfy employees and also some 
bank in C Class. Appeals in respect of the provisions of the award were 
thereupon filed by both the parties before the Labour Appellate Tribunal 
of India. A special Bench of the Labour Appellate Tribunal presided 
over by Mr. F. Jecjcebhoy was constituted to hear these appeals and its 
decision was given on 28 April 1954. In terms of this decision banks 
were allowed five months’ time to implement it. Before, however, it 
could be implemented, several banks appealed to Government to set 
aside the decision of the Appellate Tribunal as they felt that the total 
burden imposed by it was entirely beyond their capacity to bear. There¬ 
upon, the Reserve Bank of India, under directions of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, carried out a rapid survey of the possible effects of the decision of 
the Labour Appellate Tribunal on the working of a sample of banks which 
were parties to the dispute. On a study of the evidence so collected, the 
Central Government concluded that it was inexpedient on public grounds 
to give effect to parts of the decision. Consequently, the Labour Appel¬ 
late Tribunal decision was modified by them by an order dated 24 August 
1954.1 


1. Report of the Bank Award Commission , pp. 10-11. 
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This decision was debated in the Parliament, and ultimately the 
Government of India announced their decision to appoint a Commission 
to help them to assess more fully the effect of the bank awards. According. 
] y a Fact-findine Enquiry Committee (Bank Award Commission) was 
constituted on 17 September 1954. under the Chairmanship of Mr. GS. 
Rajadhyaksha. after whose death, Mr. P.B. Gajendragedkar was appointed 
as Chairman in his place. The Commission was required to conduct a 
fact-finding enquiry and make recommendations as regards the further 
modification, if necessary, to the decision of t he Labour Appellate Tribunal 
as adopted by the Government's modification order. The Commission 
submitted its report on 25 July 1955. 

The recommendations of I he Commission were accepted by the 
Government of India in fulI, and the Government enacted the Industrial 
Disputes (Banking Companies) Decision Act, 1955, to give effect to them. 
The Act provided that the terms and conditions should remain in operation 
up to 31 March 1959 . This recommendation was to have retrospective 
effect from 1 April 1954. 

The conditions of service of bank employees as from 1 April 1954 
to 31 March 1959 were generally governed as follows: Sastri Award as 
modified by the award of the Labour Appellate Tribunal in respect of 
conditions of service other than salaries and earnings; and the award of 
Labour Appellate Tribunal and Government order of 24 August 1954 as 
modified by the Bank Award Commission. 

One of the recommendations of the Bank Award Commission was 
that Government should appoint a Commission to examine the financial 
position of the banks in the former Travancore-Cochin State and make 
recommendations in regard to the terms and conditions of service of their 
employees. A Commission was appointed by Ministry of Finance for this 
purpose on 19 January 1956 with Mr. K. Ramunni Menon as Chairman. 
The Commission submitted its report on 3 August 1956. Government 
accepted all the recommendations of the Commission except that in the 
case of South Indian Bank and the Catholics Syrian Bank the date of 
retrospective effect was to be 1 January 1955, instead of April 1954, as 
recommended by the Commission. Government’s decision on the report 
was given effect to by the Industrial Disputes (Banking Companies) 
Decision (Amendment) Act, 1957. 

Hours of Work, Rest Periods, and Overtime 

The All-India Industrial Tribunal (Bank Disputes) in its Award 
known as the Sastri Award gave the following directions regarding 
hours of work, which at present apply to the bank employees; 

(1) For tlje clerical staff the actual hours of work exclusive of 
recess period on week days (excluding Saturdays) shall not exceed 6*/ 2 
hours a day and 4 hours on Saturdays. 

(2) There shall be a recess for lunch which shall not be less than 
half an hour and not more than an hour for week days (excluding 
Saturdays). 
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As regards overtime work and payment for it, the Tribunal’s 
Award was as follows : 

(1) Banks can ask the workmen to do overtime work beyond 
the stated hours subject to a maximum of 90 hours in any calendar 
year, and 120 hours in a year with the consent of the workmen. Over¬ 
time should normally not exceed 2 hours on any working day. 

(2) For the first half an hour of overtime work, there shall be 
no payment and for every completed 15 minutes 9 work thereafter the 
workmen will be paid at the rale of one and half-times the emoluments 
made up of basic pay, special allowances provided for higher or special 
type of work, officiating allowance, if any, and dearness allowance, to¬ 
gether with an additional 20 per cent, for work during such entire 
period. 

(3) For work done during public holidays, declared as such for 
half yearly or yearly closing of bank accounts overtime payment, if any, 
shall be only for hours of actual work exceeding 6V 2 hours if it is a week 
day or 4 hours if it is Saturday. For other holidays during which 
overtime work is asked 1o be done, payment shall be made for the 
whole period of such work. 

The award stated that the above directions regarding hours of work 
shall apply to subordinate staff also with the modification that they 
will be required to attend duty half an hour earlier and stay half an 
hour later than the usual working hours fixed for the clerical staff. 
This part of the award was questioned on behalf of the workers before 
the Labour Appellate Tribunal. Since this section is concerned more 
particularly with clerical employees in banks, this point is not pursued 
further. 


Holidays with Pay 

Privilege Leave : The Labour Appellate Tribunal in modification 
of this portion of the Sastri award directed that in banks of classes A 
and B one month’s privilege leave will be earned by completed service 
of 11 months and in banks of Classes C and D 3 / 4 month’s privilege 
leave will be earned by completed service of 11 1 /* months. Privilege 
leave may be accumulated up to a maximum of 3 months. 

Casual Leave : The Sastri award directed that an employee shall 
be entitled to casual leave up to a maximum of twelve days in each 
calendar year provided that not more than four days may be taken 
continuously and provided that gazetted and public holidays and 
Sundays may not be combined with such leave in such a way as to 
increase the absence at any one time beyond six days but if extended 
beyond these limits it shall be treated as privilege leave in respect of 
the entire period. Casual leave may not be granted in combination 
with any other leave and it shall be non-cumulative. 

Sick Leave : The Sastri award in this respect allows sick leave 
on medical certificate at the rate of one month for each year of service 
for a period not exceeding twelve months on half average pay which 
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milv be reduced to one quarter of average pay after twelve months. A 
proviso is made that an employee, who has served the bank for at least 
live vears, may be permitted to avail himself of sick leave on full pay 
up to a maximum period of six months during the full period of his 
service, such leave on full pay being entered as twice the amount of 
leave taken in his sick leave account. 

Maternity Leave : The Sastri Tribunal awarded maternity leave 
to female employees of a bank for a period not exceeding three 
months on any one occasion and twelve months during the entire 
period of an employee's service. 

Other Terms of Employment 

It is not possible to give other terms of employment according to 
the various awards, but the procedure for the termination of employ¬ 
ment laid down in the Sastri Award is given below because of its 
importance. The Sastri Tribunal gave the following directions in this 
behalf: 1 

In cases not involving disciplinary action for misconduct and 
subject to clause (6) below, the employment of a permanent employee 
may be terminated by three months’ notice or on payment of three 
months* pay and allowances in lieu of notice. The services of a 
probationer may be terminated by one month’s notice or on payment 
of a month’s pay and allowances in lieu of notice. 

(2) A permanent employee desirous of leaving the service of the 
bank shall give one month’s notice in writting to the manager. A pro¬ 
bationer desirous of leaving service shall give 14 days’ notice in writing 
to the manager. A permanent employee or a probationer shall, when 
he leaves service, be given an order of relief signed by the manager. 

(3) If any permanent employee leaves the service of the bank 
without giving notice, he shall be liable to pay the bank one month’s 
pay and allowances. A probationer, if he leaves service without 
giving notice, shall be liable for 14 days’ pay and allowances. 

(4) The services of any employee other than a permanent 
employee or probationer may be terminated, and he may leave service, 
after 14 days’ notice. If such an employee leaves service without 
giving such notice he shall be liable for a week’s pay (including all 
allowances). 

(5) An order relating to discharge or termination of service 
shall be in writing and shall be signed by the manager. A copy of such 
order shall be supplied to the employee concerned. 

(6) In case of contemplated closing down or of retrenchment of 
more than five employees, the following procedure shall be observed : 

(a) two months’ notice of such proposed action shall be given 

1 All- India Industrial Tribunal (Bank Disputes ): Award on the Industrial 
Disputes between Certain Banking Companies and their workmen , 1953. Pp. 145-6. 
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individually to all the employees concerned, with a statement 
of the reasons for such proposed action; 

(b) the manager or an officer empowered in this behalf shall 
within the period of notice hear any representation from 
the employees concerned or any registered union of bank 
employees; 

(c) after the hearing of such representation and the receipt of a 
report in the matter, if necessary, by the management, if it 
decides to give effect to the contemplated closing down or 
retrenchment in the original or an amended form the services 
of the employees may be terminated by giving notice or 
payment in lieu thereof for the periods prescribed above. 

Salaries and Earnings 

It is necessary to preface this section with an explanation of the 
classification of banks and the division of areas. The Sastri Tribunal 
divided banks into four classes as follows : 1 

A—Banks whose working funds amount to Rs. 25 crores and 
more. 

B—Banks whose working funds amount to Rs. 7.V croresand more 
but are below Rs. 25^ crores. 

C—Banks whose working funds amount io Rs. 1 crore and more 
but are below Rs. 7 J crores. 

D—Banks whose working funds are below Rs. I crore. 

The classification of areas according to the Sastri Award and 
Government Order dated 24 August 1954, as compiled by the Bank 
Award Commission is as follows: 2 

Class I areas comprising the cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. 

Delhi and Ahmedabad. 

Class II areas comprising all towns and cities other than those 
included in class I area, which according to the census 
report of 1951 possess a population of one lakh and 
more. 

Class III areas comprising all places not already included in class 
I and II, which according to the Census report of 1951 
possess a population of more than 30 thousand. 

Class IV areas comprising all places not already included in classes 
I, II, and III. 

Scales of Wages 

The scales of wages and dearness allowances w'ith retrospective 
effect from 1 April 1954, as finally approved by the Bank Award 


1 Sastri Award, op. cit . p. 19 

2 Sastri Award, op. cit. p. 27 
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Commission for all A Class banks (Indian and foreign), all B Class 
banks, except the Bank of Bikaner and the United Bank of India and 
the following C Class banks: (i) Bank of Behar, (n) Bank oflndore, 
(iii) Bank of Jaipur, (iv) Bank of Maharashtra, (v) Canara Banking 
Corporation, (vi) Canara Industrial and Banking Syndicate, (vii) Hind 
Bank, and (viii) Travancorc Bank, are as follows : 


Class ‘A’ Banks 

Area I—Rs. 85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-164-9-227 E.B. 9-245-10-265-15-280 
Area 11—Rs. 77-4-85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-164-9-209 E.B. 9-245-10-255 
Area III—Rs. 73-4-85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-164-9-200 E.B. 9-245 
Area IV—Rs. 66-3-69-4-85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-164-9-182 E.B. 9-227 

Class ‘B’ Banks 

Area I—Rs. 77-4-85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-164-9-209 E.B. 9-245-10-255 
Area IT—Rs. 69-4-85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-164-9-191 E B. 9-236 
Area III—Rs. 66-3-69-4-85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-164-9-182 E.B. 9-227 
Area IV—Rs. 57-3-69-4-85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-156 E.B. 8-164-9-200 


Class ‘C* Banks 

Area I—Rs. 69-4-85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-164-9-191 E.B. 9-236 
Area II—Rs. 63-3-69-4-85-100-6-112-7-140-8-164-9-173-E.B. 9-218 
Area III—Rs. 60-3-69-4-85-100-6-112-7-140-8-164 E.B. 9-200 
AreaJV—Rs. 54-3-69-4-85-100-6-112-7-140-8-148 E.B. 8-164-9-119 

Dearnes Allowance for ‘A* ‘B* and ‘C* Class Banks 
Minimum Maximum 

Rs. 50 First slab of Rs. 100 —50% 

Second Slab of Rs. 100 —40% 

1 hereafter —35% 

Rs. 45 First slab of Rs. 100 —45% 

Second slab of Rs. 100 —35% 

Thereafter —30% 

Rs. 40 First slab of Rs. 100 —40% 

Second slab of Rs. 100 —30% 

Thereafter —25% 

Rs. 25 Rs. 40. 


The Bank Award Commission laid down the following formula for 
variations in the cost of living index for clerical staff: 1 

“If the average all-India cost of living index for the half year ending 
June or December of any year should rise or fall by more than 10 points 
as compared to 144 (1944-100), the dearness allowance for the succeeding 
half year will be raised or lowered by one-seventh of dearness allowance 
admissible at the index level of 144 for each variation of 10 points.” 

The Bank Award Commission also cofirmed the procedure in the 
previous awards in regard to fitting employees in the new wage 
structure. 

In regard to C and D class banks other than those listed above 
and (1) Bank of Bikaner, (2) Jodhpur Commercial Bank, (3) Salem Bank, 


Area 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


1. Report of the Bank Award Commission, p. 176. 
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(4) Vysya Bank, (5) Bharatha Lakshmi Bank and (6) Pandyan Bank, 
which entered into agreement with their employees as also displaced 
banks incorporated in the Travancore Cochin State (now Kerala) 
(excluding Travancore Bank), the salaries and dearness allowance 
are as follows: 


Class C Banks—rates as given earlier 
Class D Banks 

Area I —Rs. 57-3-69-4-85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-156-E.B.-8-164-9-200 
Area II —Rs. 54-3-69-4-85-5-100-6-112-7-140-8-148-E.B.-8-164-9-191 
Areas III 

Sc IV —Rs. 51-3-69-4-85.5-100-6.112-7-140-E.B.-8-164-9-182 


Area 

I 

II 

III & IV 


Dearness Allowance for ‘D’ Class Banks 
Rate 
33-1/3% 


Time for Exercising Option 


to opt for the existing terms of service within a period of 3 months 
from the date of the annoucement of the Government’s final decision 
on the Commission's Report. 


Minimum 

Maximum 

Rs. 35 

Rs.70 

Rs. 30 

Rs.60 

Rs. 25 

Rs.40 

d given to employees 

the right 


United Bank of India:- The Commission also directed that the United 
Bank of India should implement the Sastri Award applicable to Banks 
in B Class with effect from 1 August 1955 subject to certain conditions. 
The minimum and maximum in the salary scaies according to this are: 
Area I—Rs. 73 and Rs. 245; Area II—Rs. 66 and Rs. 227; Area 
III—Rs.57 and Rs. 200. 


Formula for Dearness Allowance : The formula recommended by the 
Bank Award Commission for adjustment of dearness allowance for 
bank employees provided for half-yearly adjustment of the dearness 
allowance for each variation of ten points. 


The Commission’s formula was modified in December 1957, by 
an agreement between the State Bank of India and its employees to 
provide for adjustment in the dearness allowance if the average all- 
India cost of living index rose or fell by five points during any quarter 
as against ten during a half-year period under the formula. 


It was represented by the employees of other banks that the 
interval of half year was too long a period, and that considerable 
hardship was caused to the employees when the average cost-of-living 
index rose considerably but did not actually reach ten points. 

The Industrial Disputes (Banking Companies) Decision 
Act, 1955, was, therefore, amended in 1958, empowering the Government 
to make necessary adjustments in the dearness allownance formula 
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for any period subsequent to December 31, 1957, within the ratio laid 
down in the formula. 

The decision of the Government of India was notified in the 
Gazette of India Extraordinary, dated 21 February, 1960. The 
notification said: “If the average all-India cost-of-living index for any 
quarter after March 31, 1959, should rise or fall by more than five 
points as compared to 144(1944:100). the D.A. payablcforthe succeeding 
quarter shall be raised or lowered, in the case of clerical staff by one- 
fourteenth, and in the case of subordinate staff by one-twentieth of the 
D.A. admissible at the index level of 144 for each variation of five 
points,” 1 

Banks in Travancore Cochin:- As regards banks in Travancore-Cochin 
State, the RamunniMenon Commissson referred to above recommended 
that the minimum emoluments of the clerks serving in the Non-Award 
banks in the State should be Rs. 65 per month, consisting of basic 
wage of Rs. 45 and dearness allowance of Rs. 20. 

The Commission noted that there was a “prima facie case for 
regulating the scales of pay. allowances, leave rules, working hours and 
all other terms and conditions of service of the workmen of the Non- 
Award banks in the State”. 2 

Industrial Relations 

An account of industrial relations in the banking industry has 
already been given. 

The more important organisations of employers in the industry 
are (1) Indian Banks’ Association, Bombay, (2) Exchange Banks’ 
Association, Bombay, and (3) Exchange Banks’ Association, Calcutta. 

There are two organisation, of bank employees at the national 
level: (1) All-India Bank Employees’ Association, Delhi, and (2) All- 
India Bank Employees’ Federation, Kanpur. 

According to the information supplied by the All India Bank 
Employees’ Association, it has State units in Assam, Andhra, Bombay 
Bihar, Bengal, Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Madras, Orissa, Punjab 
and Vidarbha. The total number of unions in individule banks affiliated 
to these are 259. In addition, there are bank employees’ unions in the 
States of Uttar Pradesh, Kerala, Rajasthan and Saurashtra and in the 
city of Ahmedabad, which are unitary types of unions, bringing together 
employees in difierent banks, and are the constitued units of the All- 
India Bank Employees’ Association. 

Trade unionism among bank employees started in 1946 and the 
history of relations between managements and employees has been one 

1. The Hindustan Times 21 February 1 960. 

2. Rcoort of the Travancore-Cochin Banking Inquiry Commission, August 1656, p. 
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of flux rather than stability. While relations in some banks have 
continued to be on an even keel, and in some other there have been 
collective agreements, in a few banks the relations have been strained. 
The appointment of tribunals has provided an clement of restraint 
while the period between the publications of awards and the appointment 
of the next tribunal has been one of expectancy ending sometimes in 
frustration and conflict.. The period between 1956 to 1959 has been of 
comparative peace, but the Bank Award Commission’s award was only 
for the period ending 31 March 1959. Since then both of the national 
federations of bank employees have put forward charters of demands. Jt 
was stated on behalf of the Government of India in the Parliament on 
23 November 1959 that the question of the method in which the dispute 
will be settled was under consideration. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the unions of bank employees 
are manned either by the bank employees themselves or by ex-bank 
employees. 


Social Security 

The more important social security benefits enjoyed by the bank 
employees at present are pension oh retirement, provident fund, 
gratuity and compensation for lay-off. 

Pension on retirement: The Sastri Tribunal noted that pension schemes 
were in operation, among others, in (1) Allahabad Bank, (2) Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, (3) Grindlays Bank, (4) Hyderabad 
State Bank, (5) Imperial Bank of India (now State Bank of India), 
(6) Lloyds Bank, (7) Mercantile Bank of India, (8) National Bank of 
India, and (9) Netherlands Trading Society. The rules of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China provide for one-third to one-half of 
average salary of the last five years by way of pension. The length 
of the qualifying period for pension, the actual rates at which pension 
is given and other conditions are not uniform in all the above banks. 

Provident Fund The Sastri Tribunal directed all the banks covered 
by its award to have a provident fund scheme. The scale of contri¬ 
bution by the employees laid down is 8-1/3 per cent of basic pay plus 
special allowance and officiating allowance in the case of ‘A* and ‘B’ 
class banks and 6£ per cent in the case of ‘C’ and ‘D’ class banks. The 
management is required to make a monthly contribution to the account 
of each subscriber equal to the amount subscribed by each 
workman. As regards payment of the management’s share, a 
subscriber with less than 5 years’service js not entitled to it, a subs¬ 
criber with service from 5 to 10 years is entitled to 10 per cent, of 
management’s contribution with interest for each completed year of 
service, and a subscriber, with 10 years of service or more is entitled to 
the full amount of the management’s contribution with interest. 

Gratuity: The scheme of the payment of gratuity as prescribed 
by the Sastri Tribunal is that on death (to his heirs), permanent in¬ 
capacity or retirement or resignation after 10 years of service, an 
employee will be paid gratuity at the rate of one month’s pay for each 
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completed year of service, subject to a maximum of 15 months' pay for 
*A’ class banks, 12 months’ pay for ‘B’ class banks, 9 months' pay for 
‘C’ class banks and 6 months’ pay for ‘D’ class banks. 

The Tribunal was of the opinion that substantially long service 
should be specially recognised and that where a workman has put in 
service of over 30 years he should be paid an extra amount at the rate 
of an additional half-month’s pay for each completed year of service 
beyond 30 years. To that extent the maximum provided in his case 
will be increased. 


Health and Hygiene 

The Sastri Tribunal directed that the managements should appoint 
or nominate a wholetime or part-time medical practitioner who should 
be available for consultation and for treatment at specified hours 
either in his dispensary or in the premises made available to him by the 
bank. An employee can go to this doctor, where the management has 
appointed one, or any other registered medical practitioner, in case of 
illness. The total expenses for a calendar year*on account of medical 
attendance and treatment payable by a bank should not exceed the 
following limits: 

Class of Banks 

A 
B 
C 

D 

Housing and Welfare 


Class of Areas 


I 

II 

III 

Rs. 90 

Rs. 60 

Rs. 50 

Rs. 75 

Rs. 50 

Rs. 40 

Rs. 60 

Rs. 40 

Rs. 30 

Rs. 30 

Rs. 20 

Rs. 15 


Bank employees are not provided with housing accommodation 
by the managements. House rent allowance is given on the following 
basis: 


(a) Where pay does not exceed Rs.100 
per month 

(b) Where pay exceeds Rs. 100 but not 
Rs. 200 per month 

(c) Where pay exceeds Rs. 200 per 
month 


Calcutta & 

Other Places with 

Bombay 

population over 

7 lakhs 

Rs. 8 

Rs. 6 

Rs. 12 

Rs. 9 

Rs. 16 

Rs. 12 


Note : “Pay” includes basic pay, special allowance and officiating allowance. 


Reserve Bank of India 

The account of conditions of service of bank employees given 
above does not cover the employees of the Reserve Bank of India: 
Their salary scales are generally higher than those of employees in 
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other banks. They are provided with housing accommodation and 
their conditions in other respects are similar to those of Government 
employees. 

EMPLOYEES IN SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL OFFICES 

The regulation of service of employees in shops (retail and whole¬ 
sale trade) is of recent origin Till 1939, regulation of hours of work 
of shops was unknown in India. In that year the Government of 
Bombay enacted the Shops and Establishments Act (XXIV); this 
was followed by the Punjab Trade Employees Act, 1940, and the 
Bengal Shops and Establishments Act, 1940. In 1942, the Government 
of India enacted the Weekly Holidays Act (Act XVIII of 1942). This 
was only a permissive measure and could become effective in any State 
only when that State by notification in its gazette chose to apply it to 
any area. It provided for the grant of one paid weekly holiday lo 
every person employed otherwise than in a confidential capacity or in a 
managerial position. State Governments were further empowered to 
grant an additional half-day’s holiday with pay each week. 

The Punjab Act was extended to Delhi in 1942. The Central Act 
on weekly holidays came into force in Bihar in 1943 and in Madras 
in 1946. Shops and Establishments Acts were enacted in erstwhile 
Central Provinces and Berar, in Uttar Pradesh and Madras in 1947, in 
Assam and Mysore in 1948 and in Travancore-Cochin (now Kerala) 
in 1950. In 1951 the Central Act on Weekly Holidays was enforced 
in Mysore and a Shops and Establishments Act was passed in Hydera¬ 
bad. The Punjab Act was applied to Himachal Pradesh the same year. 
Shops Acts were adopted in Madhya Bharat (now part of Madhya 
Pradesh) in 1952 and in Bihar and Delhi in 1954. Since then amending 
Acts to introduce changes have been adopted in various States. During 
1958, Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts were adopted in 
Punjab and Rajasthan. 1 


Employment 

According to the Economic Data of 1951 Census, in the whole 
of India there were 586,382 eomployees (553,481 males and 32,901 
females) and 3,889,678 independent workers (3,435,187 males and 
454,491 females) in retail trade. The number of employees in the 
wholesale trade was 176,436 (171,551 males and 4,885 females) while 
there were 231,217 (214,964 males and 116,253 females) independent 
workers. 2 3 The total number of employees in the retail and wholesale 
trade was thus 762,818. 

According to a review of the working of the legislation relating 
to shops and commercial employees during 1957®, there were 747,794 
persons employed in various States in 993,063 shops, while the number 

1 For information regarding the number of towns, - cities, etc., see 
Table I at pages 137-139 Indian Labonr Gazette, August, 1259. 

2 Census of India, Paper No. 3,1953, tables at pages K>5,109. 

3 Indian Labour Gazette, August 1959, pp, 136-142. 
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of employees in 116,892 commercial establishments during the same 
year was 532,295. (Employees in cinemas, restaurants, etc., also 
covered by this legislation, who are outside the scope of this section 
are not given here.) The following table gives the breakdown of above 
figures, in respect of the States which have furnished information to the 
Labour Bureau. “In most of the States, no statutory annual returns 
from the covered establishments are called for and the employment 
data are based on figures furnished by the employers at the time of 
registration of the units and in other cases they are based on informa¬ 
tion collected specially by inspectors. In view of the absence of 
arrangements for collection of employment data on a uniform and 
continuing basis, they cannot be taken to be accurated.” 1 2 3 


Number of Shops and Commercial Establishments covered by Legislation and Employ¬ 
ment therein during 1957 by States 




Shops 

Commercial Establishments 

State 

Number 

No. of persons 
employed 

Number 

No. of persons 
employed 

Andhra Pradesh 

93,510 

46,479 

3,085 

8,449 

Assam 

5,354 

4,405 

350 

1,640 

Bihar 

27,392 

24,144 

2,366 

5,973 

Bombay 

3,17,813 

2,60,191 

49,626 

1,97,748 

Madras 

1,51,774 

1,42,358 

6,513 

29,339 

Mysore* 

31,748 

24,056 

6,180 

13,280 

Orissa 

5,037 

13,432 

449 

2,025 

Punjab 

95,717 

18,195 

26,491 

24,394 

Rajasthan 

9,271 

5,105 

559 

1,170 

West Bengal 

1,50,500 

1,25,540 

10,000 

2,00,000 

Delhi 

31,732 

35,338 

6,248 

31,041 

Tripura 

97S 

1,236 

17 

240 

Totals 

993,053 

747,794 

116,892 

532,295 


MS.—Information in respect of Jammu and Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh and Manipur not received. 

Source —Annual returns under the Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts, 
Weekly Holidays Act, etc. received from the State Governments. 


Hours of Work and Rest Periods* 

The State Acts contain provisions in respect of opening (except 
in Assam) and closing hours, hours of work, rest intervals, spreadover, 
overtime rates (except in Assam) and weekly holidays. In some cases 
opening and closing hours are fixed by the Act itself, but in others 

1. Ibid, p.140. 

2. Information in respect of Coorg is not included. 

3. See, for more information, Chapter on "Shops and Offices" in Labour 
Legislation in India, a publication of the I.L.O., India Branch, New Delhi. 
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they are left to be fixed by the Government. The maximum permis¬ 
sible hours of work in shops and commercial establishments are given 
in the following table: 

Hours of work in Shops and Commercial Establishments 


State 

Shops 

Commercial Establishments 

Hours 
per day 

Hours 
per week 

Hours 
per day 

Hours 
per week 

Andhra Pradesh 

8 

48 

8 

48 

Assam 

9 

50 

... 


Bihar 

9 

48 

9 

48 

Bombay 

9 

48 

9 

48 

Madhya Pradesh 

9 

48 

10 

208(per month) 

Madras 

8 

48 

8 

48 

Punjab 

9 

48 

9 

48 

Uttar Pradesh 

8 


8 


West Bengal 

10 

56 

... 


Delhi 

9 

48 

9 

48 


Provision has been made in all the Acts for granting a weekly 
holiday to employees. In Uttar Pradesh and Punjab the Acts provide 
that all establishments must be closed on one day in the week. 
Workers in shops are entitled to a weekly holiday of one full day in 
Assam, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, and Delhi and of one and a half¬ 
days in West Bengal and Madras. Most of the Acts, again, stipulate 
a higher rate of pay for overtime work, namely, one and a half times 
in Bombay, West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh and twice the normal 
rate in Bihar, Madras, Delhi, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 

The Government of Rajasthan gazetted on 31 July 1958 the text 
of the Rajasthan Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1958, 
which regulates hours of work and conditions of service of employees 
in shops and commercial establishments on similar lines 1 . 

Holidays with Pay 

The State Acts contain provisions for privilege and casual leave 
as also sick leave. In more recent legislation, one finds these provi¬ 
sions even on a more liberal scale. The position in respect of various 
States is tabulated below : 


State Privilege leave 2 3 Casual Sick leave Other kinds of leave 

leave* 


17 days Maximum 
one montl 
half pay after 
12 months 
continuous 
employment 

1. Indian Labour Gazette , January 1958, p. 680 and September 1958, p. 224. 

2. With full pay after 12 months* continuous service. 

3. On full pay. 


Assam 16 days (cannot be 
accumulated) 
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State Privilege Leave 


leave 


Sick leave Other kinds of leave 


Bombay 14 days (can be 
accumulated up 
to 28 days). 1 


Bihar 

1 day for every 

20 days' work if 
an adult and 1 day 
for every 15 days’ 
work if a child. 

The maximum number 
of days of leave 
which can be carried 
forward are 20 per 
adult and 15 per 
child.* 




Madhya 

Pradesh 

1 month (accumula¬ 
tion upto 

3 months) 

14 days 



Madras 

12 days (can be 
accumulated upto 

24 days) 

12 days 



Punjab 

1 day for every 

20 days (after 

240 days of 
service) 



2 national holidays 
and 4 holidays for 
festivals. 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

15 days 

10 days 

15 days 
after 6 months 
continuous 
service 

3 gazetted holidays 
with pay 

West 

Bengal 

14 days (can be 
accumulated upto 

28 days) 

10 days 

14 days on half 
pay can be 
accumulated 
upto 51 days* 

Andhra 

12 days (can be 
accumulated upto 

24 days) 

12 days 

12 days 

All gazetted holidays 
with pay. 

Delhi 

15 days 4 (can be 
accumulated up 
to 30 days) 

12 days* 

... 

3 national holidays 


Women and Young Workers 

The Punjab Act provides that no woman shall be allowed to 
work whether as an employee or otherwise in any establishment during 
night and no employer of any establishment shall knowingly employ a 

1. After working for not less than 270 days during a year. 

2. After working for not less than 200 days in a calendar year. 

3. On production of medical certificate. 

4. Where an employee has completed a continuous period of 4 months, he 
shall be entitled to not less than 5 days for every such completed period. 

5. Casual or sick leave for 12 days in a year. 
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woman and no woman shall engage in employment in any establish¬ 
ment during six weeks following the day of the confinement or mis¬ 
carriage. 

The minimum age for admission to employment is fixed at 12 
years in Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Delhi, 
and at 14 years in Madras and Uttar Pradesh. The maximum daily 
and weekly hours of work of young persons—defined as persons under 
17 years of age in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and West 
Bengal—are fixed at six a day in Bombay and Delhi, seven per day and 
42 per week in Madras, and seven per day and 40 per week in West 
Bengal. In Madhya Pradesh, no young person between 12-17 years of 
age shall be required or allowed to work in any establishment for more 
than six hours in any day and before 7 a.m. and after 9 p.m. In the 
Punjab young persons under 14 years of age may not be employed in a 
shop or commercial establishment for more than five hours in "any day 
or 30 hours in any one weekin Bihar young persons between the ages 
of 14 and 18 may not be employed in an establishment for more than 
7 hours a day and 42 hours per week. In Delhi persons between the 
age of 12 and 18 are deemed to b? young persons and their hours of 
work are fixed at 6 per day. In Uttar Pradesh children between 12 and 
14 years employed as apprentices may not work more than six hours in 
any day. 

Notice of Dismissal : The Punjab Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Act, 1958, and the Madhya Pradesh Act provide for a 
month’s notice or pay in lieu of it, if an employee is given notice of 
dismissal after he has served for three months, unless dismissal is on 
account of misconduct established on record. 

Salaries and Earnings 

No data is available regarding scales of pay, allowances or the 
payment of bonus to employees in shops and commercial offices. It 
may, however, be noted that there are wide variations depending on 
the locality and area and the business of the employing firms. The 
Punjab Act provides that the wage period should not exceed one 
month. 

Industrial Relations 

According to a Labour Bureau publication 1 (No. 43) the total 
number of trade unions in wholesale and retail trade during 1955-56 
was 296. This total included stray cases of employers’ associations 
like Traders’ Associations, Ajmer, and Delhi Hindustani Mercantile 
Association. The total membership of these unions which had 
furnished figures was 35,365. There are in different towns and 

cities chambers of commerce, etc. to protect the economic 
interests of the business community, but there are no cases of collec¬ 
tive bargaining. As employment is on individual basis, conditions 
of service are settled by market conditions, usage, rates prevailing in 
the area and the standing of the firms. No data is available regard¬ 
ing strikes. 

1* List of Trade Unions in India , 1955-56. 
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Social Security 

The Acts of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi 
provide that the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
mutatis mutandis , shall apply to every employee of a shop or com¬ 
mercial establishment. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the Act requires employers of establishments 
in places notified by the Government to provide a provident fund for 
the benefit of every employee and to contribute to the fund an amount 
equal to the amount contributed by the employees. 

The Punjab Act provides for the payment of maternity benefits 
for six weeks to a woman employee with six months’ service to her 
credit preceding the date of confinement or miscarriage. 

Health, Hygiene and Housing 

The Acts of Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore 
and Delhi contain provisions for cleanliness, ventilation, accommoda¬ 
tion and precautions against fire, etc. In addition, the byelaws of 
corporations and municipalities concerning cleanliness and sanitation 
are enforced through the sanitary staff of these bodies. 

No data is available regarding housing and welfare facilities. 
Like other employees, they can also avail of the facilities of housing 
loans offered by State Governments to persons in low-income groups. 

Labour Inspection 

In the absence of direct information regarding conditions of 
service of the category of non-manual workers dealt with in this 
section, considerable use has been made of the legislation in force. 
Much depends therefore on the enforcement of this legislation. The 
following extract from the Labour Bureau’s review of the working of 
the legislation relating to shops and establishments during 1957 may 
be of interest. The review says: “Of the 11,86,449 shops, establish¬ 
ments. etc. registered in the States of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
West Bengal, Delhi and Tripura as many as 17,71.560 inspections were 
made. Maximum number of inspections (6,58,299) were made in the 
State of Madras. The number of prosecutions launched was the highest 
in Bombay (13,221). The amount of fines realised was the highest in 
Punjab (i.e. Rs. 78,621) among all the States. As in the previous 
years, the administering authorities continued to follow the policy of 
persuasion for obtaining compliance with the provisions of the acts and 
launched prosecutions only as a last resort. Most of the irregularities 
detected during the year under review related to non-closure of 
establishments on weekly holidays, non-payment of wages, opening of 
shops beyond prescribed hours, wrongful dismissals, rest intervals, 
overtime, leave, etc. Some of the difficulties experienced by the 
administering authorities in the proper implementation of the Acts 
were long delays in the disposal of cases, imposition of low fines by 
the courts, reluctance of the employees to give evidence against their 
employers, etc.” 1 

L Indian Labour Gazette , August 1959, p. 140. 



WORKING JOURNALISTS 

The term “working journalist” means according to the definition 
in the Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) and Miscellaneous 
Provisions Act, 1959, “a person whose principal avocation is that of 
a journalist and who is employed as such in, or in relation to, any news¬ 
paper establishment, and includes an editor, a leader-writer, news- 
editor, sub-editor, feature-writter, copy-taster, reporter, correspondent, 
cartoonist, news-photographer and proof reader.” 

Press Commission 

A systematic attempt at regulating the conditions of service of 
working journalists originated on 3 October 1952, when the Govern¬ 
ment of India appointed a Press Commission to examine, inter alia , 
the method, of recruitment, training, scales of remuneration, benefits 
and other conditions of employment"of working journalists, settlement 
of disputes affecting them and factors which influence the establishment 
and maintenance of high professional standards.” 1 The Commission 
submitted its report to the Government of India and a formal summary 
of it was released on 17 July 1954. 

Among other matters, the Commission recommended legislation 
for securing minimum benefits to working journalists and application 
of the industrial disputes legislation to them. 

A brief description of the findings of the Commisson is given 
below: 

Employment : The 189 newspapers in Indian languages employed 
1,135 junior and 135 senior journalists and the 36 English newspapers 
employed 684 junior and 67 senior journalists, the average number of 
junior and senior journalists employed per paper being 6 and 19, and 
0.7 and 1.8 respectively. The total number of working journalists 
employed in 225 newspapers was thus 2,021. 

Recruitment and Training: The Commission noted that there was 
no well-defined system of recruitment to the editorial staff of the new- 
papers, and called for immediate improvements in the methods of 
recruitment. It recommended that the “Proprietor should invariably 
make appointments and issue letters of appointment only on the recom¬ 
mendation of the editor, assisted, whenever possible by a Committee 
or a Staff Council.” 2 

The Commission also discussed in its report the question of 
qualifications required of a journalist, academic training and 
apprenticeship, methods of recruitment and promotion. 

1. Report of the Press Commission, Part I, 1954, p. 2. 

2. Ibid, p. 483. 
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Hours of Work and Weekly Rest: According to the report, 
about 43 percent, of the reporting newspapers stated that the journalists 
employed therein worked between 7 and 8 hours a day, 12 per cent, 
reported the number of working hours to be between 5 and 6 hours a 
day and 4 per cent, reported not more than 5 hours a day. The over¬ 
all average for journalists in all newspapers would thus appear to be 
in the neighbourhood of 7 hours per day. 1 All the 205 daily news¬ 
papers, except four, reported journalists'working week as six w'orking 

days followed by a paid holiday and a full night's rest. 

Salaries and Earnings: The average monthly emoluments 
(includings allowances) paid to junior journalists vary considerably 
and were generally higher in English papers than in the Indian 
language papers. The information is set out below in a tabulated 
form. 2 


Salaries oj Junior Journalists (Indian Language and English Dailies) 
Classified according to emoluments 


Average monthly salary 
paid by the newspaper 


Indian Languages 

Below Rs. 50 
Rs. 50 to Rs, 100 
Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 
Rs. 201 to Rs. 350 
Over Rs 350 


Total 

English 

Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 
Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 
Rs. 201 to Rs. 350 
Rs, 351 to Rs. 500 
Rs. 501 to Rs. 750 
Over Rs. 750 

Total 


Number of Number of Junior 

newspapers Journalists thus 

employed 


4 

21 

71 

211 

95 

593 

17 

290 

2 

20 

_ 

189 

1,135 

1 

4 

9 

96 

14 

277 

8 

213 

2 

62 

2 

32 


___ 

36 

684 


The Commission, on its part, suggested a minimum basic wage 
of Rs. 125 with Rs. 25 as dearness allowance for towns with popu¬ 
lation less than one lakh; Rs. 125 with Rs. 50 as dearness allowance 
for cities with population between 1 and 7 lakhs; same emoluments for 
other cities plus a city allowance of Rs. 25 for cities with population 
over 7 lakhs, and Rs. 50 for Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 

The minimum rates, according to the Commission, should be 
applicable to all working journalists, whether graduates or holders of 
equivalent qualifications, including university diplomas in journalism, 


1 Ibid, p. 185. 

2 Ibid, p. 172. 
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or to those who have put in five years of service, including the period 
of apprenticeship, in one or more newspapers. 

Social Security Benefits: The Commission pointed out that a scheme 
which combined provision for a provident fund and a gratuity was the 
best way of providing retirement benefits. The employee should 
contribute 1/12th of his emoluments and the employer sould contribute 
an equal amount towards a provident fund created under the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952. The amount thus accumulated for a period 
of three years should be utilised for purchasing a single premium policy 
of life assurance which would ensure some provision for the employee’s 
family in the case of his sudden death. 

On the termination of service by retirement or for any reason 
other than misconduct, gratuity should be paid on the basis of 
15 days* pay for every year of service, or part thereof in excess 
of six months calculated on the average emoluments during the last 
year of service. 

Holidays and leave : The Commission suggested that the total 
number of holidays for newspapers should not exceed ten in number, 
to be distributed according to local requirements. Journalists must 
have casual leave, in addition, for 15 days in a year and earned leave 
for one month for every 11 months of service. Further, they should be 
entitled to sick leave at the rate of 20 days per year of completed 
service, on half salary, with option to convert it into half the period on 
full salary. 

Trade Unionism : The Commission appreciated the point of view 
that journalism was a creative art and journalists should organise 
themselves in autonomous professional bodies charged with the duty 
of maintaining high standards of the profession, but it saw no valid 
ground for opposing trade unionism. In order to bring about a 
betterment in the existing conditions, working journalists might find 
it neccessary to organise themselves on trade union lines under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926, and the Commission saw no reason 
why such organisations should interfere with journalistic efficiency. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Press Commission, 
the Indian Parliament enacted the Working Journalists (Conditions 
of Service) and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955, which received 
the assent of the President on 20 December 1955. 

The conditions of service as provided in the Act and the Rules 
framed under it which were gazetted on 27 May 1957, as also other 
developments are noticed in the following paragraphs. 

Hours of Work and Rest Periods : The Act provides for a maximum 
working time of 144 hours in four consecutive weeks, exclusive of 
the time for meals, and a rest period of 24 hours during any period 
of seven days, which include the period between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

The Rules prescribe that a normal working day for a working 
journalist, exclusive of the time for meals, should not exceed six 
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hours per day in the case of a day shift and five and a half hours in 
the case of a night shift. The Rules also lay down that no working 
journalist shall work for more than four hours m the case of a day 
shift and three hours in the case of a night shift before he had had an 
interval of rest, in the case of day shift for one hour and in the case 
of night shift for half an hour. 

The Rules also provide for compensatory hours of rest in the 
case of overtime work, maximum period of night shift working and an 
interval of rest at the time of change of shifts. 

Holidays : ft is laid down in the Rules that a working 
journalist shall be entitled to ten holidays in a calendar year* and 
compensatory off days in the case of attendance on holidays. 

Leave: The Act provides that without prejudice to such holidays, 
casual leave or other kinds of leave as may be prescribed, every working 
journalist shall be entitled to (a) earned leave on full wages for not 
less than one-eleventh of the period spent on duty; and (b) leave on 
medical certificate on one-half of the wages for not less than one-eighteen 
of the period of service. 

The Rules also provide for maternity leave in the case of women 
journalists, quarantine leave, extraodinary leave without pay, and 
study leave. A casual leave for fifteen days in a year is also provided. 

Retrenchment: The periods of notice in relation to working 
journalists are as follows: (1) six months in the case of an editor, and 
(2) three months in the case of any other working journalist. 

Application of Certain Acts: The provision of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, were applied to working journalists as they apply 
to, or in relation to, workmen within the meaning of that Act. 

The provisions of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946, are also applied to every newspaper establishment wherein 
20 or more newspaper employees are employed or were employed in 
the preceding twelve months, and as if a newspaper employee were a 
workman within the meaning of that Act. 

On the same basis as above, the Employees' Provident Fund Act, 
1952, has also been applied to newspaper employees. 

Fixation of Wages: The demand by journalists for fixation of 
wages was made as far back as 1943 and 1944. In 1947, the U. P. 
and C. P. Governments had appointed enquiry committees to 
recommend minimum wages for journalists, but the recommendations 
of these committees were not implemented because of the appointment 
of the Press Commission. 1 


1. "History of Wage Struggle” by J. P. Chaturvedi, in “Working Journalist” 
for August 1959. 
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As provided in the Act, a tripartite Wage Board was set up for 
the fixation of minimum wages for the various categories of working 
journalists but the decisions of the Wage Board were challenged by 
the newspaper owners in the Supreme Court, which declared them 
invalid on the ground that in arriving at its decision the Board had 
not considered the capacity of the newspaper industry to pay. 

Consequently the Working Journalists (Fixation of Rates of 
Wages) Ordinance 1958 was promulgated by the President of India on 
14 June, 1958, for the fixation of rates of wages in respect of working 
journalists in the light of the Judgment of the Supreme Court and 
all other relevant circumstances. As provided in the Ordinance a 
committee with Secretary of Law Ministry as chairman, and respresen- 
tatives of Ministries of Labour, Home Affairs and Information & 
Bradcasting as also a chartered accountant as member was appointed. 
The commmittee submitted its report to the Government of India 
which accepted its recommendations, with certain minor modifications, 
and issued an Order subject to the modifications. 


The Committee in fixing the new scales has taken into account 
“the capacity of the newspaper industry to pay”. Daily newspapers 
are divided by the committee into 6 classes, A,B,C,D,E and F with 
gross revenue descending from Rs. 50 lakhs and above, to less than 
2\ lakhs; weeklies are classified into four classes, I, II, III and IV on 
the basis of their gross revenue descending from Rs. 25 lakhs and 
above, to below Rs. 10 lakhs. The recommendations came into 
effect from 1 June 1958 in the case of Class A, B, and C dailies and 
Class I news agencies and from 29 May 1959 for Class D,E and 
F dailies, all classes of weeklies and classes II and III of news 
agencies. 

Working journalists in newspapers have been classified by the 
committee into four groups and a sub-group from the editor down to 
the proof reader. In news agencies there are three groupings and two 
sub-groups. In class II and III news agencies the groups are : I, II, 
11-A and III. 


In all the six classes of daily newspapers no scales of pay have 
been fixed for editor (Class I). In regard to weeklies the employees 
are divided into four groups. 


The scales for daily papers for journalists other than those 
belonging to Class I range in rupees from 125-300 (16 years) to 
600-1000 (8 years) for A class; from 100-260 (18 years) to 500-900 
(10 years) for B Class; from 80-200 (18 years) to 400-650 (11 years) 
for C Class: from 75-170 (16 years) to 200-450 (14 years) for D Class; 
from 70-140 (14 years) to 150-325 (9 years) for E Class; and from 
65-120 (11 years) to 125-200 (7 years) for F Class. 

The scales for the four classes of weeklies range in rupees from 
65-120 (11 years) to 125-200 (7 years) in the case of grade IV to II 
journalists in Class IV weeklies, to 80-200 (18 years) to 400-650 
(11 years) for similar employees in Class I weeklies. 
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The salary scales in the three classes of news agenciesrangc for 
the lowest grade ^ class II journalists in rupees from 100-225 (17 
years) to 500-900 (10 years). 

Dearness Allowance: The Committee has fixed the following 
rates for the payment of dearness allowance according to the range 
of basic pay and Area !■ II and III: 


Range of Basic Pay. 

Area I. 

Area 11. 

Area 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 65-100 

50 

40 

30 

Rs. 101-200 

60 

50 

40 

Rs. 201-300 

70 

60 

50 

Rs. 301-400 

80 

70 

60 

Rs. 401-500 

90 

80 

70 

Rs. 501-750 

105 

95 

85 

Rs. 751 and above 

120 

110 

100 


Other allowances : In view of the paucity of evidence on the 
subject, the Committee recommended that the fixation of conveyance, 
entertainment, travelling, overseas and other allowances should be left 
to collective bargaining between the working journalists and the news¬ 
paper establishments concerned. 

The Committee has also laid down the procedure for the fitment 
of employees into the new scales. 


Industrial Relations 

The story of industrial relations in the newspaper industry as far as 
working journalists are concernad is of a short duration. The conflict 
in recent years has centred, in the main, around the question of wages 
and it has been dealt with above. 

Workers ’ Organisations : The two main bodies of the working 
journalists in India up till 1956 were : (1) The Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists, and (2) The Southern India Journalists’ Federation. 

The I. F. W. J. was formed in 1950. Prior to this, working 
journalists’ unions or associations had been functioning on a local 
basis in Calcutta, Allahabad, Delhi, etc. The Federation has at present 
16 State Units, and according to the information supplied by its 
secretariat in Delhi, its membership on 31 March 1958 was 2137. 

The S. I. J. F. was established in Madras in 1938. The total 
membership of the Federation in 1954 was about 480. The S. I. J. F. 
which was active until 1956 at present concerns itself with cultural 
and recreational activities only, while trade union work in Madras 
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among working journalists is looked after by the Madras Union of 
Journalists. 1 

Employers * Organisations: The organisations of newspapers 
which represent managements are the Indian and Eastern Newspapers 
Society and Indian Languages Newspapers* Association. The member¬ 
ship of these organisations consists of newspapeis and not 
individuals, and their principal aim is the promotion and safeguarding 
the business interests of the newspapers. 

The membership of the I.E.N.S. according to report of the 
Society’s Executive Committee was 111 on 31 December 1957, as 
against 98 during 1956. The I.L.N.A. has mostly small papers and 
periodicals among its members, and its effective strength, according 
to the Press Commission, in 1953-54, was about 80, confined to news¬ 
papers and periodicals which were direct members of the Association. 

Industrial Conflict and Collective Bargaining : No statistical data 
is available regarding strikes of working journalists alone. During 
1959, there have been some strikes in Uttar Pradesh and Madras 
involving working journalists. Since the formation of the IFWJ., and 
the application of Industrial Disputes Act to working journalists, the 
State Units of the Federation have been taking up individual cases of 
victimisation, etc. in courts. 

It may be mentioned here that in some places working journalists 
are also members of the unions of newspaper employees and as such, 
in sympathy with other employees, they may participate in strikes. 

Even though there are now well-organised associations of 
management and working journalists, no collective agreements have 
been arrived at. 


Social Security 

Working journalists enjoy only two measures of social security: 
gratuity and provident fund. 

Payment of gratuity: The Working Journalists (Conditions of 
Service) and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955, lays down that a 
working journalist should be paid gratuity in the case of termination of 
service, retirement, resignation or death which should be equivalent to 
fifteen days’ average pay for every completed year of service or any 
part thereof in excess of six months. 

In the case of service before the commencement of the Act in the 
establishments where not more than six working journaalists were 
employed during 12 months before the commencement of the Act, the 
gratuity payable is as follows: 

(1) three days’average pay for every completed year of service 
upto five years; 

1. Based on information supplied by the Indian Federation of Working 
Jour oalists. 
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(2) five days’ average pay for every completed year of service 
upto ten years; and 

(3) seven days’ average pay for every completed year of service 
exceeding ten years. 

Provident Fund : The Working Journalists Act also made 
applicable to newspaper establishments with 20 or more employees the 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952. 

Other Benefits: There are no statutory provisions for health, 
hygiene, housing or welfare specifically concerning working journalists. 
It is understood that in Hyderabad, Mysore, Bhopal and Banaras some 
preference is given to working journalists in the allotment of land to 
enable them to build houses. 1 

Co-operative Ownership of Newspapers: A development of some 
interest in which working journalists have taken the lead is the 
formation of co-operative societies to bring out newspapers. Newspaper 
employees in Allahabad and Madras have formed such societies; the 
former intends to bring out a paper called Prayag Pataka, while the 
latter will bring out a daily each in English and Tamil and a Weekly 
in Telegu in I960. 2 


Standard of Living 

The Indian Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, submitted to the 
Wage Board for Working Journalists the results of a sample survey on 
conditions of working journalists in Calcutta carried out in September 
1956. The survey revealed some interesting facts which are given here. 

The number of working journalists in Calcutta at the time of 
survey was about 400. The size of the household of an average 
journalist was 6.3 in the income group of Rs. 51-100; 7 to 7.3 in the 
income group of Rs. 151-400; 10.4 in the income group of Rs. 401-500; 
and 11.4 in the income group above Rs. 500. 

There were 1.4 earners in a journalist household, with 4.6 depen¬ 
dents per earner. The pattern of working journalists did not differ 
appreciably from other sections of the middle class. 

“46.1 per cent of the total expenditure is spent on food, 8.8 per 
cent on housing, 7.3 per cent on clothing, 3.1 per cent, on fuel and 
light and 34.7 per cent on miscellaneous items. ‘Hunger competes with 
education’ and in the middle class families, particularly in the families 
of the working journalists, education and learning have sometimes 
better claim, appropriating 12.4 per cent, of the total expenditure. 
The income groups do not differ in the pattern of expenditure 
to any significant extent upto an income of Rs. 500, the income group 
Rs. 401-500 spending 49.3 per cent on food. Only the group above 

1. Information supplied by the I. F. W. J. 

2. Information supplied by the I. F. W. J. 
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Rs. 500 spends 37.5 per cent on food, indicating a slightly better 
standard of life, and only this group has a surplus budget. 

“The average income of a working journalist household is Rs. 349 
with a per capita income of Rs 43.8 against a per capita expenditure of 
Rs. 50.8; thus expenditure exceeds income by 16 per cent. 81.5 per cent 
of the budgets are deficit as against 77 per cent in the case of Govern¬ 
ment of India employees in Calcutta in 1945. The gap between 
expenditure and income is higher in the low income groups and 
diminishes almost constantly as the income rises. Thus the excess of 
expenditure over income is 76 percent in the group Rs. 151-200, 12 per 
cent in the group Rs. 301-400, 6 per cent in the group Rs. 401-500, and 
2.5 per cent in the group above Rs. 500 

“Indebtedness resulting from real deficit or for consumption 
purposes accounts for 26 percent of the debt, ceremonials for 16 per 
cent, house building for 43 per cent and miscellaneous for 14 per cent. 
87 per cent of the households are in debt.’* 1 

TEACHERS 

For ages, the teacher has occupied a position of honour in the 
Indian society. With the introduction of the modern system of edu¬ 
cation and increase in the number of pupils consequent on the advent 
of universal education, however, the teacher’s profession too has become 
like that of any other wage earner’s. The rise in the cost of living and 
the new and expanding avenues for employment in the wake of planned 
development of the country have added to the complexity ot the 
teachers’ problems in India. 

“At all times”, it is stated in the Second Five-Year-Plan, “the 
teacher is the pivot in the system of education. This is specially the 
case in a period of basic change and reorientation. There is general 
agreement that the teaching profession fails to attract a sufficient num¬ 
ber of persons who adopt teaching as a vocation and that far too many 
persons work as teachers for short periods and then move on to other 
occupations.” 

In one of the resolutions adopted by the third session of the 
I.L.O.’s Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers (Geneva, May 1954), it was stated that “since teachers of all 
categories have a special contribution to make in human affairs, their 
general conditions of employment should secure for them a standard 
of living commensurate with the dignity of their profession and with 
its social and cultural importance, and should enable them to maintain 
and strengthen their cultural, scientific and pedagogic standards.” 

Employment and Unemployment 

Since 1947, the number of teachers in India has been rising:. from 
7.3 lakhs before the first plan it rose to 10.24 lakhs in 1955-56. The 

1. Taken from the Supreme Court papers in connexion with the appeal against 
the decision of the Wage Board for Working Journalists. 
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figures of employment in recognised institutions for 1956-57 were as 


follows: 1 2 3 

Primary Schools 

Men: Trained 3,51,028 

Untrained 2,37,850 

Women: Trained 91,119 

Untrained 30,142 

Middle & Higher Secondary Schools 

Men: 3,01,938 

Women: 70,242 


Thus the number of teachers had risen to 10.82 lakhs in 1956-57. 
The number of college teachers in India during 1956-57 was approxi¬ 
mately 36,500. * 

Unemployment among teachers: According to a study made by 
the National Employment Service, out of 8.66 lakhs seeking employ¬ 
ment assistance through employment exchanges in India at the end 
of November 1957, about 34,000 (3.8 per cent) were registered for the 
job of teachers: 53 per cent were untrained and 47 per cent were 
trained. About 74 per cent of the registered teachers were men and 26 
per cent, women, most of them trained. 

There was a dearth of trained teachers in States other than 
Madras, Punjab, Kerala, Delhi, Mysore and Andhra. The shortage 
of teachers is “considerable in the case of high school teachers but is 
less acute in the case of the other two categories.” 

Only 2.8 per cent of the registered teachers were willing to move 
for a job anywhere in India. The National Sample Survey found 
that among those registered at the Delhi Exchange in September 1953, 
36 per cent of the applicants in the eductional group were not willing 
to leave the town and work as village school teachers. 

Of the registered trained teachers 11 per cent were graduates 
desirous of teaching in high and higher secondary schools, 28 per cent 
wanted jobs as middle school teachers and 61 per cent were competing 
for jobs in the elementary/primary schools. Unemployment was the 
highest after the declaration of results and lowest at the end of the 
academic year. 

Since 1954, the supply of trained teachers has formed an increas¬ 
ing proportion of the availabe manpower at exchanges. This may 
be partly due to increased output of teachers and partly to the increas¬ 
ing propularity of exchanges among them. 

The teachers registered at the exchanges expected a monthly 
salary of Rs. 125 (men) and Rs. 100 (women). 8 

1. Figures supplied by the Statistical Division, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 

2. “Education in India—A Graphic Presentation", Ministry of Education Govern- ' 
ment of India, 1959, p. 45. 

3. A study on the Supply of and Demand for School Teachers (Employmerif and 

Unemployment Study No. 2, National Employment Service,: D.G.R. & E.), 
New Delhi, January 1958. .* 
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Training of Teachers 

Before the first Five Year Plan, 59 per cent of teachers in primary 
schools and 54 per cent in secondary schools were trained teachers. 
Their percentage figures rose to 64 and 56 respectively, by the end of the 
first plan. The second Five Year Plan provided for a sum of Rs. 170 
million for increasing training facilities, and by the end of 1956-57 
there were 962 institutes for training of primary teachers with facilities 
to train 97,764 persons, and 136 institutes for training of secondary 
teachers with facilities for training 15,354 persons. The following table 
shows the progress in the output of trained teachers (both men and 
women) from 1950-51 to 1956-57: 1 



Primary School Teachers 

Secondary School 

1950-51 

42,042 

5,078 

1951-52 

34,245 

6,050 

1952-53 

38,488 

7,333 

1953-54 

46,218 

7,797 

1954-55 

49,120 

10,420 

1955-56 

54,828 

12,372 

1956-57 

56,402 

14,056 


Hours of Work and Rest Periods 


The matter of hours of work of teachers has some special features: 
the number of teaching or attendance hours required of them; the time 
they have to devote to the work of administration, preparation, 
correction, further study, etc.; and the necessity of their presence in 
the school before it begins, to supervise the arrival of pupils as also 
after the classes are over. The teaching syllabus may be another factor 
taken into consideration in determining teachers’ hours of duty, a 
reduced time-table being sometimes applied to the lower classes. The 
teacher’s age and category may also be taken into account in some 
cases when drawing up time tables; on reaching a certain age teachers 
ars sometimes allowed a reduction in the number of hours. In other 
cases the number of teaching hours or attendance may go up after a 
certain number of years’ service. 

In both primary and secondary education the teacher has to 
correct pupils’ work; prepare lessons; continue training by further 
study, particularly by reading; and keep up with important social deve¬ 
lopments, particularly in the pedagogic, scientific and literary world. 
These various activities generally take up much more time than actual 
class work. 

In boarding schools the overall duties of teachers have special 
features, though the ratio between hours of class work and related duties 
may be the same as in other schools. 2 

The Secondary Education Commission (1953) has recommended 
that “as a rule the total number of working days in a School should 
not be less than two hundred, the working hours per week should be at 
least thirtyfive periods of about fortyfive minutes each; the school 
should work regularly for six days in the week, one of the days being 

1 Figures drawn from “Education in India^A Graphic Presentation”, Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, New Delhi, p. 27. 

2 “Conditions of Employment of Teaching Staff” (I.L.O. Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, 3rd Session, Geneva 1954), pp. 
77-84. 
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a halfday when the teachers and students might meet informally and 
work together on various extra-curricular and social projects. 

Education is a State subject, and teachers are governed by the 
rules framed by the State Governments and the managing committees 
of private schools and colleges. Practices may differ from State to 
State and even between rural and urban areas in the same State. In 
the absence of any data it is not possible to say as to how far this 
recommendation of* the Commission has been implemented. 

Holidays with Pay 

The average number of school holidays for the whole country 
is between 80 to 100 days. There is a long vacation, and there may be 
shorter vacations once or twice a year, the practice varying from State 
to State and between primary and secondary schools and colleges. In 
addition , there are holidays for festivals and national days and, of 
course, a weekly holiday on Sunday. The recommendation of the 
Secondary Education Commission in this respect was as follows: 
“School holidays need not be identical with public holidays as declared 
by the Government and normally during the year there should be a 
summer vacation of two months and two breaks of ten to fifteen days 
at suitable periods during the years.” 2 

The Commission also recognised that special leave may be 
necessary on account of illness or urgent personal work, and recom¬ 
mended that uniform leave rules may be framed for all educational 
institutions covering casual leave, medical leave and, in the case of 
women teachers, maternity leave. 3 

Salaries and Earnings 

Teaching is a social and cultural vocation of special importance; 
and the profession has a moral side as well. Teachers themselves realise 
that their profession carries with it an ideal of service by which 
they must be inspired constantly, but they also feel that the community 
should reward their services adequately. At present the standards of 
intellect, character and training required of teachers are generally 
high, particularly because of the rapid progress made in almost every 
field of science, technology, and the growing complexities of modern 
economic and social life. But since there is competition at present for 
highly trained and intelligent people in various fields of national 
activity, it is evident that in order to attract people to the teaching 
profession, salaries of teachers and other conditions of service should 
compare favourably with other occupations requiring similar quali¬ 
fications and abilities. 

It was stated in the second Five Year Plan that the question of 
improving the salaries of teachers “has been under consideration for 
some time past.” As a temporary measure the Central Government, 
agreed to assist States to the extent of 50 per cent, of additional expen¬ 
diture which may be involved in raising salary scales of primary teachers 
suitably consistent with local conditions.” 4 


^1. Report of the Secondary Education Commission (October 1952-June 1953), 


2. Ibid, p. 207. 

3. Ibid, p. 162. 

4. Second Five-Year Plan, 1956, p. 519. 
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In the following table pay scales of trained graduate teachers in 
Government primay schools and Government high schools in various 
States during 1956-57 are given: 1 2 

Minimum and Maximum Pay Scales of Teachers in Government Primary 
Schools during 1956-7 


Prescribed minimum Pay Scales No. of years 

State educational qualifi--;- required to 

cations Minimum Maximum reach the 

maximum 


1. Andhra 

2. Assam 

3. Bihar 

4. Bombay 


Passed Lower Elementary 
and trained 

Passed Middle and trained 
Passed Middle and trained 
Passed Primary and Junior 
trained 


Passed Middle and trained 
Passed Matric and trained 


5. Jammu and 
Kashmir 

6. Kerala 

7. Madhya 
Pradesh 

(i) Erstwhile M.P. Passscd Middle and trained 

(ii) Erstwhile M.B. —do— 

(iii) Erstwhile V.P. —do— 

(iv) Erstwhile 

Rajasthan —do— 

8. Madras Passed V Standard and Lower 

Elementary trained 

9. Mysore Non-Matric trained 

10. Orissa Passed Middle and Lower 

Elementary trained 
Passed Middle and trained 


Passed Middle and trained 


11. Punjab 

12. Rajasthan 

(i) Erstwhile 
Rajasthan 

(ii) Erstwhile 

Ajmer —do— 

(iii) Erstwhile M.P. —do- 

13. Uttar Pradesh Passed Middle and trained 

14. West Bengal* Passed Middle and Junior 

trained 


15. 

16. 
17. 


A and N 

Islands 

Delhi 

Himachal 

Pradesh 


Passed Middle and trained 
Non-Middle and tiained 

Passed Middle and trained 


18. L.M. and A. 
Islands 

19. Manipur 

20. Tripura 

21. N.E.F.A. 

22. Pondicherry 


Passed Lower Elementary 
and trained 

Passed Middle and trained 
Passed Middle and trained 
Passed Middle and trained 
Brevet d* Etudes Primaries 


23 

35 

12 

55 

75 

17 

45 

75 

15 

50 

70 

12 

50 

120 

13 

40 

100 

13 

40 

60 

20 (men) 

44 

75 

15 women 

50 

95 

15 

45 

100 

22 

50 

75 

10 

23 

35 

12 

40 

80 

15 

30 

39 

9 

60 

120 

14 

50 

75 

10 

55 

130 

22 

50 

95 

15 

25 

45 

20 

60 

85 

15 

50 

90 

15 

50 

90 

15 

40 

90 

20 

50 

90 

15 

40 

55 

15 

55 

130 

24 

60 

100 

18 

96 

246 

21 


1. Information supplied by the Statistical Division of the Ministry of Education. 

2. The scale relates to Calcutta Corporation Schools. 
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State 

Minimum 

Maximum 

No. of years 
required to reach 
the maximum 

1 

2 

3 

4 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

85 

175 

13 


2. Assam 

125 

275 

17 


3. Bihar 

4. Bombay 

too 

190 

16 


(i) Erstwhile Bombay 

70 

200 

22 


(ii) Erstwhile M.P. 

110 

200 

19 

(for men) 

135 

200 

12 

(for women) 

(iii) Erstwhile Hyderabad 

154 

275 

16 


5. Jammu and Kashmir 

70 

90 

4 


6. Kerala 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

80 

165 

14 


(i) Erstwhile M.P. 

110 

200 

19 

(for men) 

135 

200 

12 

(for women) 

(ii) Erstwhile M.B. 

100 

250 

20 


(iii) Erstwhile Bhopal 

100 

200 

21 


(iv) Erstwhile V.P. 

110 

200 

19 


(v) Erstwhile Rajasthan 

110 

225 

13 


8. Madras 

85 

175 

13 


9. Mysore 

150 

250 

10 

(promotional) 

75 

200 

18 

(direct recruit) 

10. Orissa 

120 

250 

19 


11. Punjab 

12. Rajasthan 

110 

250 

16 


(i) Erstwhile Rajasthan 

110 

225 

14 


(ii) Erstwhile Ajmer 

120 

300 

20 


(iii) Erstwhile Bombay 

75 

200 

21 


(iv) Erstwhile M.B. 

100 

250 

20 


13. Uttar Pradesh 

120 

300 

20 


14. West Bengal 

100 

225 

14 


15. A. and N. Islands 

120 

300 

20 


16. Delhi 

120 

300 

20 


17. Himachal Pradesh 

no 

250 

16 


18. Manipur 

100 

250 

19 


19. Tripura 

100 

225 

24 


20. N.E.F.A. 

125 

275 

17 


21. Pondicherry 

180 

536 

21 



According to the scheme of 50 per cent, subsidy from the Centre, 
the teachers’ salary scales are in the course of revision. But the 
information regarding these revisions is not available. 

The Uttar Pradesh Government issued orders on 8 August 1959 
to all aided secondary schools in the State to implement the revised 
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scales of pay for teachers, with retrospective effect from 1 July 1959 
The revised rates are as follows: 1 


Principals of higher secondary schools 

Headmasters and Headmistresses of high 
schools 

Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
Trained Undergraduate teachers 
Other teachers 


Rs. 250-675 

Rs. 225-425 
Rs. 175-350 
Rs. 75-200 
Rs. 60-120 


An example of the revised pay scales of teachers in primary 
schools is provided by the Bombay State, in which the new scales have 
been given effect from 1 April 1958. The revised rates are as 
follows: 2 


Untrained primary teachers Rs. 40 per mensem 

Junior trained teachers Rs. 50-70-S.G.-2J-80 (selection grade 

will be awarded to 15 per cent, of 
the cadre after 15 years of service, 
this will apply for the present only 
to teachers under the School Boards 
in the Old Bombay region). 

Senior trained teachers Rs. 50-70-S.G.-3-100 (selection 

grade will be awarded to 20 per 
cent, of the cadre after 10 years* 
service). 

As regards salary scales of college teachers, the following informa¬ 
tion on the basis of their numbers by salary blocks may be of some 
interest : 8 


Honorary and part-time 


3,200 

Below Rs. 100 


2,900 

Between Rs. 201-300 


10,000 

Between Rs. 301-400 


4,300 

Between Rs. 401-500 


2,000 

Between Rs. 501-750 


1.900 

Between Rs. 751-1000 


700 

Above Rs. 1000 


400 

Total 

... 

36,500 


1. The Hindustan Times , New Delhi, 10 August 1959. 

2. The People's Raj, Bombay, dated 26, February, 1959. 

3. “Education in India—A Graphic Presentation", Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 
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Industrial Relations 


The All-India Federation of Educational Associations is the 
principal national body to which regional or local associations of college 
and school teachers are afliliated. Even some associations of manage¬ 
ments are affiliated to this body. The associations of headmasters or 
Shm are not organised on purely trade unton Imes. 

Colleges or M are either fmneed and co ntnlM by Sme 
Governments and local bodies or by managing committc 
of missions or by organisations of religious and reformist persuasions. 


During recent years teachers in some States have agitated for 
revision of salary scales and better conditions of service and, on the 
whole, the cases of open conflict have been very few. 


Social Security 


The Secondary Education Commission noted that “the general 
conditions of service should be such that teachers can duly discharge 
their family and civic responsibilities without anxiety about their future 
and the security of service. At present, they are entitled to Provident 
Fund benefits in most of the States. The contribution made to the 
Fund by the teachers, the State and private managements vary con¬ 
siderably. Generally, the teacher subscribes an amount not exceeding 
6V 4 % of his salary and an equal amount is contributed by the manage¬ 
ment and the State or by the Local Board concerned, the whole amount 
being invested in some kind of securities and paid to him at the end of 
his service. Teachers who are transferred from one educational institu¬ 
tion to another have the right to have their Provident Fund also 
transferred. In some State, however, an equal contribution is not 
made to the Provident Fund by the parties concerned. Teachers in 
Government service are entitled to pension as in other services of 
Government but not so the teachers in private schools”. 1 2 

Triple Benefit Scheme for Teachers 

The Commission drew attention to a triple benefit scheme 
instituted for Government servants by the Government of Madras, 
called the Pension-cum-Provident-cum-Insurance Scheme, and felt that 
“if the teachers are to be relieved of worries about the future of the 
family, this triple benefit scheme should be made applicable to teachers 
in all States.” 8 The main features of the Madras scheme are as 
follows: 


(1) Pension : Pension equal to one-fourth of the average 
emoluments during the last three years of service for approved service 
of not less than 25 years or a pro-rata pension for service of more than 
15 years; this is arrived at by multiplying the salary by the number of 
years and dividing it by 120. 

1. Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 1959. 

2. Ibid, p. 959. 
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(2) Contributory Provident Fund: To this an employee subs¬ 
cribes not less than 6 j% of his salary subject to a maximum of about 
15%, the State contributing at the rate of 9/192 of wages as its share. 

(3) Insurance : An employee keeps himself insured for a sum 
which is not less than Rs. 500 and not more than Rs. 5,000 depending 
on the scale of salary drawn by him. 

Facilities available for teachers with regard to Pension, Provident 
Fund, etc., vary from State to State and from management to manage¬ 
ment which may be classified under three categories: 

(a) Government 

(b) Local Body 

(c) Private. 

(a) Government : Teachers in Government service come under the 
rules governing Government servants and are eligible for Pension and 
Provident Fund in accordance with the rules applicable to Government 
servants. 

(b) Local Body : Teachers employed by local bodies are 
normally not eligible for pension, but to the contributory provident 
fund to which the subscriber makes a subscription of 6V 4 % of his 
salary, the local body contributing alike sum. No other benefits are 
given for teachers. 

(c) Private Managements: With regard to private managements 
the benefits of contributory provident fund are available in some cases. 
In some States special rules governing provident funds for aided 
teachers have been framed by which the teacher subscribes 6 3 / 4 % of 
his salary, the management and the State contributing together an equal 
amount. 

The Commission suggested a scheme similar to that of Madras, 
except that the maximum employee’s contribution is placed at 12 1 / a %. 

The Government of Madras, by G.O. No. 1611, Education, dated 
30 August 1956, and G.O. No. 1109 dated 31 May 1958 extended the 
triple benefit schemes to teachers in non-Government schools and 
framed the necessary rules therefor. The Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, suggested to other State Governments in 
September 1958 to introduce a similar or suitably modified scheme for 
teachers. 

Till the time of writing, Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Delhi, West Bengal, Himachal Pradesh and 
Manipur had not introduced the scheme. No information was avail¬ 
able for Governments of Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh and 
the Punjab. The Government of Kerala had introduced the Madras 
scheme. The position regarding social security measures in some 
States was as follows: 
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Bihar-- A Contributory Provident Fund Scheme for teachers is 
in operation in the State. The scheme applies to all secondary schools 
aided directly by the State Government There is no Pension or 
insurance scheme for teachers in secondary schools. Teachers m 
Government Secondary schools, however, draw pension like other 
Government servants. 


BombayThere is a Provident Fund Scheme for teachers in 
non-Government Secondary schools and the teachers are allowed to 
pay insurance premium from the balances in their Provident Fund 
accounts. 


Mysore :- An insurance-cum-pension scheme is in force for 
teachers in Government schools. There is also a Provident Fund 
Scheme for aided school teachers. The rules of Provident Fund being 
different in several areas of the State, a uniform grant-in-aid code has 
been prepared and it is under the consideration of the State Govern¬ 
ment. The new draft rules provide for an insurance-cum-provident 
fund scheme. 


Rajasthan The Triple Benefit Scheme has been introduced 
partially. Government school teachers, like other Government 
servants, are entitled to pension according to the rules of the State. 
Insurance Scheme is compulsory for Government servants. There is 
no pension or compulsory Insurance Scheme in the aided or the 
recognised schools. 

Uttar Pradesh:- The scheme was introduced during 1948 for 
all Government servants including teachers in Government schools. 
The posts of teachers are pensionable. The scheme is not applicable 
to the teachers in non-Government aided schools. The scheme in 
their case has been deemed impracticable for want of funds. However 
there is a provision under which all permanent teachers of recognised 
aided secondary schools can join the scheme of Provident Fund. 
Teachers can be sanctioned advances from Provident Fund to pay up 
premium of life insurance. They can also invest in the National 
Savings Scheme. 

Delhi> Teachers of Government schools are entitled to pen¬ 
sionary benefits as applicable to other Government employees. The 
teachers in aided schools enjoy the benefit of the Contributory 
Provident Fund. 


West Bengal A Provident Fund scheme has been introduced in 
all recognised secondary schools. 1 

Health and Hygiene 

The Secondary Education Commission had noted that teachers 
should be entitled to the benefit to medical relief, free treatment in 


1. Information supplied by the Ministry of Education, Government of India. 
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hospitals and dispensaries and, where necessary, free accommodation 
in State hospitals. 

The Commission had also commended the movement of holiday 
homes for teachers where teachers could go during their vacations. 

Information regarding the progress in the direction of the 
implementation of these suggestions is not available. 


Housing and Welfare 

Although teachers in Government service or even in some private 
schools may be provided with houses, there is no accepted practice 
regarding housing facilities for teachers. The following comments 
and suggestions of the Secondary Education Commission may be of 
interest in this connection: 

“One of the difficulties experienced in recruiting teachers both 
foi urban and rural areas is the lack of suitable accommodation. 
This difficulty is even greater in the case of women teachers, and 
instances have come to our notice of women teachers transferred to 
certain places being entirely unable to find any residential accommo¬ 
dation at all. We suggest that through a system of co-operative house¬ 
building sock ties or in other ways teachers should be provided with 
quarters so as to enable them to live near the school and devote more 
of their time to the many-sided activities of the school”. 1 


NURSES 


“Nursing is a service of great importance in efforts to raise 
standards of health and welfare in all nations. The conditions in 
which nurses arc employed and perform their functions affect their 
ability to develop and use their professional and technical skills and 
to render their full quota of service to the well-being of the community. 
These conditions are therefore matters of serious concern to all peoples 
everywhere.” 2 

“The nurses’ life is not an easy one by any means”, says Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaur in her Foreward to the Handbook of the Trained 
Nurses Association of India, “and in India, in particular, it is more 
difficult than in the advanced countries where the nursing profession 
has made a special niche for itself and where the public, no less than 
the doctor, recognised the impossibility of running an institution or 
saving the lives of patients without trained nurses.” 


1. Report of the Commission, p.161. 

2. “Employment and Conditions of Work of Nurses" (I.L.O, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 55), Geneva, 1960. p. 1. 
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Employment 


The Committee on Nursing stated in its report that shortage of 
nurses is a feature in almost every hospital. The ratio of nuretng 
staff, including students, to hospital beds was 1.15.5 in 1951. And 
as the Second Five-Year Plan pointed out. this shortage was likely to 
persist longer than in the case of doctors. It was pointed out in 
the Guide to Careers—The Nurse issued by the D.G.R. & E. Uiat there 
is an overall shortage of nurses in the States of Punjab, Rajasthan. 
West Bengal. Bihar, Orissa. Himachal Pradesh and Kerala. 


At the end of 1954, the numbers registered in different categories 
in the States were 20,793 nurses, 24,290 midwives, 756 health visitors, 
4,458 dais and 946 nurse-dais 2 The figures as on 31 December 
1958 , according to the registers of the State Councils were 28,049 
nurses , 33,208^ midwives, 1,056 auxiliary nurse-midwives and 1,131 
health visitors. 3 


Recruitment and Training 

Recruitment of nursing staff is done in some cases directly 
by the institutions concerned by reference to the employment exchanges, 
by advertisement and by direct contact with training schools and 
individuals. Tn the Government nursing services, recruitment is 
usually done by the office of the Director of Health Services. Senior 
posts, such as those of matrons, may be filled on the recommendations 
of Public Service Commission. 

Training.—By an Act 4 passed in 1947, the Government of India 
established the Indian Nursing Council to bring about a uniform stand¬ 
ard of training of nurses, midwives and health visitors. The functions 
of the Council include: (1) to accredit and inspect the schools of 
nursing, (2) to formulate curricula, (3) to prescribe rules of conduct, 
(4) to direct examinations, and (5) to secure the maintenance of 
registers. There is an Indian Nursing Council and State Councils in 
12 States. 

Courses of Study .—There are two types of courses; basic and 
post graduate. The basic courses are as follows, with duration shown 
in brackets:— 

(1) General Nursing (3 years). 


1. Report of the Nursing Committee to review Conditions of Service, 
Emoluments, etc. of the Nursing Profession. Ministry of Health, Government of 
India, 1954. 

2. Second Five Year Plan, 1956. p. 537 

3. Figures supplied by the Nursing Adviser, Ministry of Health, Government 
of India, New Delhi. 

4. Act No. XLVHI of 1947. 
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(2) Midwifery (6 months for trained nurses). 

(3) Health visitors (12 to 18 months for qualified midwives, 21 
years for others). 

(4) Auxiliary Nurses midwives (2 years). 


The Indian Nursing Council has recommended an integreted course 
of midwifery/health visitors for 6 months. This course is now being 
given in Health Visitors Schools. 


Educational Requirements .—The educational requirements for 
admission to training institutions are : matriculation for General 
Nursing; Inter-science for the B.Sc. course; and 7 years of schooling 
for midwifery. 


Number of Institutions .—The number of Schools of Nursing and 
Institutions of post-graduate training during 1959 was as follows: 


Number of Schools of Nursing 


B.Sc. Course of Nursing 
General Nursing 
Midwifery 

Male Nursing Centres 
Auxiliary Nurse-midwife 
Health Visitors Course 


3 (Hyderabad, Delhi & Vellore) 
201 
222 
49 
98 
18 


Post-Graduate Courses 


Nursing Administration ) 
Sister Tutor ) 

Midwife Tutor 
Public Health 

Psychiatric Nursing 
Tuberculosis Nursing 


4 (Delhi, Vellore, Madras and 
Indore). 

1 (Delhi). 

4 (Calcutta, Madras. Bombay 
Indore). 

1 (Bangalore). 

1 (Arogyavaram). 


The number of students who qualified during 1958 were as follows : 


General Nursing 2,142 

Midwives 2,594 


1. Information supplied by the Nursing Adviser, Ministry of Health, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 
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Auxiliary Nurse-Midwives 
Health Visitors 


793 

261 


Hours of Work, Shifts and Rests Periods 

According to the statistics collected by the Ministry of Health, 
for 310 training centres, the weekly hours of work for student-nurses 
in different centres during 1957 were: Day duty—up to 48 hours—in 
154; 49 to 55 hours—in 78; 56 to 60 hours—in 69; and above 60 hours 
—in 9. Night duty—up to 56 hours—in 69; 57 to 70 hours—in 63; 
71 to 84 hours—in 169, and 84 to 96 hours—in 9. 

The daily hours worked by professional nurses were generally 8 to 
12 for day duty and up to 14 for night duty. The hours worked by 
nurses in Public Health Services and by Auxiliary Nurses were about 8. 

Shifts .—The number of shifts in hospitals and other institutions 
providing residents care, are normally two. There is either straight 
shift of eight hours, or divided shifts of 6 hours each. There is 
considerable variation in the hours of duty in Government and Mission 
Hospitals. 

Rest Periods .—The rest periods are usually of 24 hours twice to 
four times a month. 

Holidays with Pay .—Nurses employed in Government Hospitals 
are allowed leave facilities granted to other Government servants in 
the Centre or the States, i.e., normally one month’s annual leave 
and 15 days’ casual leave. Those employed in hospitals maintained 
by Corporations, Municipalities or District Boards get similar facili¬ 
ties. It is understood that annual leave is also granted in Mission 
and private hospitals. 


Salaries and Earnings 

As the Committee on Nursing noted, in recent years, “except 
for a few States there has been an improvement in the pay scales, 
particularly for nurses, even though they have not kept pace with the 
rise in the cost of living.” 1 Latest information regarding the pay 
scales in various States of India and the Centrally administered areas 
is given in the table at pages 152 and 153. It may be pointed 
out that even for the same rank of employees there may be different 
scales depending on the grades of hospitals in which they are working, 
according to the number of beds and location in a large city or a 
district headquarters town. It is not possible to give the different scales 
in this table, the range of scales alone is shown by giving the starting 
pay in the lowest grade and the maximum pay in the highest grade. 


1. Report of the Committee, op. cit. p. 10. 
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Industrial Relations 

The most important organisation of nurses in India is the Trained 
Nurses Association af India. The Association was founded in 1908, 
but in its present form, came into being in 1922, on the amalgamation 
of the Association of Nursing Superintendents and the Trained Nurses 
Association. The objects of the Association, according to its Memo¬ 
randum of Association are, inter alia, to uphold in every way the dig¬ 
nity and honour of the nursing profession, to promote a sense of esprit 
de corps among all nurses, to enable members to take counsel together 
on matters affecting their profession, to elevate nursing education and 
to raise the standard of training, to strive to bring about a more uni¬ 
form system of education, examination, certification and registration, 
and to promote the welfare of its members. The Association has estab¬ 
lished within its jurisdiction such organisations as the Health Visitors 
League, the Midwives Association and the Student Nurses Association, 
whose members are Associate Members of the T.N.A.I. The Head¬ 
quarters of the Association are located in Delhi and it issues a monthly 
journal called the Nursing Journal of India. 

The membership of the Association as on 31 October 1959 was 
as follows: 1 

Trained Nurses Association of India 4,926 

Health Visitors League 225 

Mid wives Associations 103 

The Association is not registered under the Indian Trade Unions 

Act. 


Besides its deep interest in nursing education, the following are 
the tenets of its policy: 

1. Adequate staffing in hospitals and the public health field. 
Adequate domestic, clerical and technical staff to avoid using nurses for 
non-nursing duties. 

2. Salaries for nurses on an equal basis with other full-time 
professional workers. 

3. A 48-hour week. 

4. Equal pay for equal work for men and women nurses. 

5. Opportunity, at all levels, for nurses to participate in the 
p lann in g and administration of health and hospital services, and to 
share in the teaching programmes carried on therein. 

6. Planned programme of staff education and opportunities for 
post-basic study. 


1. Information supplied by the General Secretary, Trained Nurses Associa¬ 
tion, of India, Delhi- 
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In rupees 


States 

Matron 

Assistant 

Matron 

Sister 

Nursing 

Tutor 

Sister Ward/ Staff Staff 
Nursing or Nurse Nurse 
Head Nurse (Woman) (Man) 

(•) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

O) 

Andhra Pradesh 

165-355 


165-250 

150-200 

85-150 

85-150 

Assam 

250-325 

175-275 

150-250 

150-250 

70-150 

70-150 

Bihar 

200-400 

200-250 

190-350 

160-190 

60-150 

100 

Bombay 

200-500 

150-350 

150-250 

125-200 

80-185 

80-185 

Kerala 

150-250 

125-200 

125-200 

125-200 

60-150 

60-150 

Madhya Pradesh 

200-300 

200-300 

150-350 

120-300 

75-180 

75-180 

Madras 

275-325 

165-250 

165-250 

150-200 

85-150 

85-150 

Mysore 

250-350 

125-250 

125-250 

85-150 

50-120 

50-120 

Orissa 

155-250 

... 

155-250 

125-185 

85-115 

85-115 

Punjab 

200-280 

100-140 

170-250 

150-200 

100-150 

100-150 

Rajasthan 

200-500 

175-350 

150-250 

150-250 

100-225 

... 

Uttar Pradesh 

280-450 

: 25-300 

200-250 

160-200 

65-120 

65-120 

West Bengal 

150-450 

150-300 

150-300 

150-300 

100-200 

100-200 

Jammu & Kashmir 

300-500 



150-250 

70-175 

... 

Delhi 

200-450 

200-300 

200-300 

150-225 

100-185 

100-185 

Himachal Pradesh 

250-350 

... 

170-250 

150-200 

60-100 

60-100 

Manipur 

200-300 

... 

... 

140-190 

50-100 

... 

Tripura 

200-300 


175 

130-180 

80-130 

•• 

Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands 

300-450 


... 

200-300 

35-185 

35-185 

All-India 

Min.-Max. 

150-500 

100-350 

125-350 

85-300 

50-225 

35-200 


(In addition to the salary the various categories of nursing staff 
are entitled to dearness allowance, messing allowance, uniform allowance, 
washing allowance and, in some cases, city compensatory allowance 
and special pay. The rates for these vary so widely that it is not possi- 
ble to give information regarding these in the compass of this section. 
It has been estimated that the value of board, lodging, uniform and 
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Student 

Nurse 

Public 

Health 

Nurse 

Health 

Visitor 

(Trained) 

Health 

Visitor 

Student 

Midwife 

Trained 

or 

Matron 

Asstt. 

Midwife Auxiliary Student 
Student Nurse Auxiliary 
Midwife Nurse 
(Trained) Midwife 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

do 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

15-30 

165-205 

85-150 

50 

40-70 

30 

40-70 

50 

15-20 

... 

100-175 

... 

60-100 

20 

60-100 

15 

28-55 

160-190 

100-150 

25 

45-75 

25 

45-75 

28 

10-30 

... 

100-185 

50 

75-100 

10-30 

75-100 

50 

35 

80-150 

80-150 

40 

40-120 

38 

40-120 

25 

20-35 


80-150 

30 

50-100 

30 

50-100 

50 

15-30 

165-205 

85-150 

50 

40-70 

18 

40-70 

50 

30 

... 

... 


40-60 

20 

40-60 

50 

40 

... 

125-185 

... 

50-65 

40 

50-65 

50 

25-50 

120-200 

100-185 

50 

75-125 

15-20 

55-105 

50 

20-30 

100-225 

90-180 

... 

60-140 

... 

60-140 

50 

20-30 

... 

75-200 

45 

45-100 

40 

... 

40 

25-40 

100-200 

100-200 

50 

55-130 

25 

55-130 

50 

50 

... 

... 

... 

60-100 

... 

... 

50 

15-30 

150-225 

80-150 

50 

55-105 

15-30 

... 

15-30 

25-50 

80-150 

75-150 

... 

474-574 

... 

30 

... 

... 

80-150 

... 

45-80 

20 

45-80 

50 

... 

... 

110-150 

... 

90-130 

... 

60-90 

50 

... 

... 

150-225 

... 

100-185 

... 

... 


10-55 

80-225 

75-200 - 

25-50 

40-185 

10-40 40-140 

15-50 


laundry for the whole of India, expressed as percentage of minimum 
cash salary is 67.1 per cent, in the case of staff nurse and 44.3 per cent, 
in the case of ward sister. 1 ) 


1. I.L.O. Report on “Employment and Conditions of Work of Nurses”, 
op. cit., p. 97. 
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7. Increase in residential accommodation for nurses which should 
provide facilities for privacy and comfort; adequate diet and recreation. 

Besides the T.N.A.I., there are, it is understood, three associations 
of nurses in Bombay, Madras and Andhra, which, in their objects, lay 
more emphasis on the improvement of the conditions of service of their 
members. 

As regards industrial disputes, since the majority of nursing 
personnel is in the employ of public authorities or local governments and 
they are engaged in a humanitarian profession, the cases of disputes in 
the sense of industrial disputes are rare, There are no instances of 
collective bargaining either. The Trained Nurses Association of India 
maintains touch with authorities in the Centre and, through its 12 
units, in the States and keeps them posted with the resolutions adopted 
in its annual conferences, etc. 

Social Security 

Nurses in the employment of State Governments, in 
Centrally administrated areas or in Municipal hospitals get pension 
on retirement like other Government employees. They may also 
contribute to the provident fund, to which the employers do not 
contribute anything. In many cases both pension and provident fund 
benefits are provided. In the evidence before the Committee on 
Nursing, a view was expressed that provident fund was more advantage¬ 
ous for Nurses as many of them have a break in service after marriage. 
The Committee recommended that either provident fund or pension 
should be provided where such provision has not been made, leaving 
it to each State to decide what form of provision is to be made. 1 2 

No information is available regarding social security provisions 
in mission and private hospitals. 

Nurses in Government employment are eligible for free treatment 
during illness and for maternity leave. Many private employers also 
extend these facilities. 


Health and Hygiene 

The Committee on Nursing observed that most training schools 
were providing for an initial physical examination for the student 
nurses, but since they are ^constantly exposed to infection, the 
Committee laid stress on proper measures to safeguard their health, 
and improvement of their diet. 

The Committee considered that “there should be provision for 
a periodical physical examination and for treatment during illness 
for both nursing staff and students and recommended that this be 
entrusted to senior members of the medical staff.” It added: “We 
also recommend that there should be facilities to carry out a proper 
technique for isolation when nursing patients -with communicable 
diseases.”* 


1. Report of the Committee, op. eit., p. 21. 

2. Report of the Committee, op. ell. p. 20. 
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Housing and Welfare 

Appendix 1 of the Report of the Committee on Nursing 
stated: “There is great shortage of accommodation and in many 
instances the nurses have to share rooms. Not enough provision 
is made for the privacy and comfort of these women, to 
whom the nurses* quarters is a home for at least 11 months of the 
year. In some places the nurses, especially the married nurses, were 
permitted to live out. This practice is only satisfactory if they can 
live near the hospital and do not have too many household responsi¬ 
bilities.” 1 The Committee recommended that the quarters for nurses 
should “provide for privacy, a reasonable standard of comfort, ade¬ 
quate common rooms, a library, and facilities for recreation. Married 
nurses could be allowed to live out.” 2 

THE I. L. O. AND NON-MANUAL WORKERS 

This study will not be complete without a chapter on the 
I. L. O.’s work concerning non-manual workers. 

The International Labour Organisation has been concerned with 
the problems of non-manual workers almost since its foundation in 
1919. At the third session of the International Labour Conference 
a proposal to establish a committee on professional workers was 
mooted. After various developments, the Governing Body decided 
in March 1927 to establish an Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers. The officers of the Committee met in Brussels in December 
1927 for the first time and considered matters regarding its composition 
and functions. Subsequently, the Committee met seven times till 1939 
and considered problems peculiar to professional workers. 

Similarly the Governing Body of the I. L. O. decided on 14 June 
1929 to establish an Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees, 
which met five times up till 1938. Advisory meetings on public 
servants were also held in 1928 and six times subsequently uptil 
1939. 


After the Second World War, the question of studying, at the 
international level, the problems of salaried employees and professional 
workers came up again. From the outset the Governing Body had 
held that it would be desirable to amalgamate the two Advisory 
Committees which had existed before the War. After discussing the 
subject at its 99th and 100th sessions, therefore, the Governing Body 
decided at its 101st session in March 1947 to establish a single 
Committee of a tripartite character to deal with question of concern 
both to salaried employees and to professional workers, to be known 
as the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers. Since 1954 the Committee’s membership is composed of 
21 countries. The Advisory Committee has so far held five meetings 
and has, besides the consideration of non-manual workers’ conditions 
in general, discussed the following subjects on the basis of reports 

1. Ibid. pp. 30-31. 

2. Ibid. p. 20. 
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prepared by the International Labour Office: Weekly and daily rest 
periods in commerce and offices; problems of women non-manual 
workers; and effects of mechanisation and automation in offices. 

One of the questions considered at the First Session of the 
Committee, and again at the Second and Third Sessions, has since been 
carried forward with the adoption by the International Labour Confer¬ 
ence at the 40th session of the Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) 
Convention, 1957, and the Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) 
Recommendation, 1957. 

Other conclusions have led to further action by the I. L. O. 
For example, the meeting of experts on teachers’ problems (October- 
November 1958) resulted from the resolutions adopted by the Advisory 
Committee at its Third and Fourth Sessions. 

The work of the Advisory Committee has also acted as a stimulus 
for action in other ways. Indian nationals have attended the meetings 
of the Committee, and the Government of India has regularly 
supplied information to the I. L. O. Headquarters on the effect given 
to the conclusions adopted by the Advisory Committee. 

In October 1958, an ad hoc meeting on Conditions of Work 
and Employment of Nurses was convened by the I. L. O. in Geneva. 
The meeting considered the following questions: (1) employment 
situation, (2) conditions of work, (3) economic and social status of 
professional nurses and auxiliary personnel, and (4) recruitment. 
An Indian expert attended the meeting. The meeting, inter alia, 
called for (1) more complete, reliable and detailed statistical infor¬ 
mation as a basis for relating the supply of nurses to the demand for 
nursing services; (2) the raising of the remuneration of the nursing 
personnel to a level commensurate with their education, qualifications, 
responsiblilities and duties; and (3) the establishment of a proper 
lagislative basis to govern the status and practice of nursing. 

The meeting of teaching experts convened by the I. L. O. in 
October-November 1958, which was also attended by an Indian expert, 
studied the principles underlying the determination of salaries and 
pensions for teachers. The experts recommended, among other things, 
that salaries offerred to teachers should “compare sufficiently 
favourably with those paid in other professions”, and that a pension 
“ought to be regarded as legal and moral right” and must provide 
“such protection for retired teachers and their families as to enable 
them to maintain substantially their former living standards”. The 
experts also urged stability of employment and security of tenure for 
the teaching profession. 

. On the basis of a decision taken by the Governing Body at its 
session in October-November 1957, the item of “Problems of Non- 
Manual Workers, including Technicians, Supervisory Staff, etc.” was 
discussed at the 43rd session of the International Labour Conference 
in 1959. The reasons for inclusion of this item on the agenda of the 
Conference were: the steady increase in the number of non- manual 
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workers in the world and the growing importance of such workers in 
the total labour force; the relative lack of action by the Conference on 
this particular problem; and the need to amplify and strengthen the 
work of the I. L. O. on their behalf. Since the membership of the 
Advisory Committee is restricted to 21 countries, it was thought that 
a useful part might be played in the first instance by a general discussion 
by all member States of the various types of problems which may be 
common to the widest possible range of non-manual workers. 

The Conference appointed a Committee on Non-Manual 
Workers composed of 107 Government, employers* and workers’ 
members to discuss this question in detail on the basis of the report 
submitted by the I. L. O. on this item. The Conference approved 
unanimously the Committee’s report which outlined a long-term prog¬ 
ramme for the I. L. O. in respect of the problems of non-manual 
workers. The Committee report noted the increasing proportion of 
the labour force engaged in non-manual work, and the rapid rate of 
change in the character of that work and in the qualifications required 
for it. 

The Committee placed special emphasis on the problems of the 
“educated unemployed”, and on the help the 1. L. O. could render to 
underdeveloped countries, where this problem is particularly serious, 
to channel the manpower available towards employment in the produc¬ 
tive field. With reference to this question, the Committee made the 
following recommendations: 

(1) The I. L. O. should undertake surveys and studies on the 
demand for skilled labour, and on the problems of vocational training 
and manpower utilisation both in developing and in industrialised 
countries in preparation for meetings on these questions. 

(2) Developing countries should receive I. L. O. technical 
assistance to expand educational programmes and other activities 
designed to meet the demand for technical, professional and manage¬ 
rial staff. 

(3) Such programmes should cover also the acquisition of basic 
skills by non-manual workers with little or no skill and the retraining 
of other workers, with a view to giving them increased opportunities 
of obtaining employment and promotion. 

(4) The I. L. O. should accentuate its studies of conditions 
prevailing in developing countries as regards the employment and 
unemployment situation, with special reference to the problems of 
the educated unemployed. 

On the question of hygiene and health, the Committee 
recommended that the Governing Body should consider the question 
of placing the subject of health and hygiene in shops and offices on the 
agenda of an early session of the International Labour Conference 
with a view to the adoption of international standards. 
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The Director-General of the I. L. O. in the course of the reply 
to the debate on his report stated that the programme of action 
recommended by the Committee could well occupy the I. L. O. for a 
number of years to come. 


CONCLUSION 

This concise study, made up of short monographs, even though 
incomplete in parts, has provided material for comparison of the con¬ 
ditions of service of non-manual workers between themselves and with 
industrial workers, about whom information is readily available. Some 
of the conclusions which emerge from this study, notwithstanding the 
limitations of the informational material on which it is based, should 
be of interest to the students of labour problems. 

The first fact that emerges unmistakably is the swelling tide of 
non-manual workers, which incidentally is not peculiar to India, but 
is part of a worldwide phenomenon. It is due to population growth, 
to the improvement of educational facilities, but, even more, due to the 
general preference for white-collar jobs, for which this country has its 
own background. In spite of industrial progress, Indian economy is 
still based on agriculture. The migration of educated young people 
from agricultural communities to urban areas, has been making 
additions to the ranks of educated unemployed. That this unemploy¬ 
ment co-exists with an expanding demand for technically trained 
personnel is one of the paradoxes of the situation, for which the 
reorientation of educational system is held out as the commonly 
accepted remedy. There is no doubt that as the five-year plans get 
under way, there will be expansion in administrative jobs. But these 
as well as the jobs likely to be created in the tertiary sector will be 
hardly adequate to accommodate the vastly growing new entrants in the 
employment market. It is evident therefore that further industrial 
expansion can alone provide opportunities of absorption to the 
educated unemployed. 

At the same time, there are other considerations to be borne in 
mind. With the expansion in universal education, manual work will 
not remain synonymous with work by the uneducated people. Secondly, 
the notion that work in factories, workshops and mills can be done by 
persons who are neither educated nor trained should be regarded as 
outmoded, particulary when we take into account the modern scientific 
and technical advances which are today lumped under the omnibus term 
‘automation’. Thirdly, prejudices and attitudes about manual work by 
the educated are entirely out of tune with the present day economic 
realities. It is for these and allied reasons that the expansion of techni¬ 
cal and vocational education at all levels is of such a great importance 
for a long term solution of the problem of educated unemployed. This 
problem was considered as an integral part of this study as the 
imbalance in the supply and demand of non-manual workers has 
repercussions on their conditions of service generally. 

The main item of the conditions of service of non-manual workers 
is their remuneration, which, in turn is dependent upon the economic 
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conditions in the country. That a possible effect of low salaries of 
teachers or nurses would be to keep away suitable persons from these 
professions is obvious. Even otherwise, difficulties encountered by 
white-collar employees in mainaining standards of living to which they 
are habituated, can lead to low morale and strained employer-employee 
relations both of which are capable of introducing unhealthy elements 
in an expanding industrial economy. 

Hours of work present problems only in some cases, such as 
those of nurses and shop assistants. What non-manual workers, besides 
remuneration, need in most cases are extension of the existing social 
security measures, and the provision of housing. Trade unionism has 
developed in the case of, say, bank employees, but in general the 
stage when conditions of service can be settled by collective 
bargaining is yet far off. 

Above all, there are signs of awakening among non-manual 
workers, and in order to channel this manpower for the social and 
economic progress of the country, it is essential that their conditions of 
service should be studied in a systematic and scientific manner. This 
last is perhaps the overriding conclusion of the present study, which is 
only of an introductory nature. 
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